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HOW JOHN 


Tor name of Brown is not un- 


familiar to studious reader and pa- 


triotic statesman ; but I am neither 
the John Brown who drives about 
the streets of our grey metropolis 
(I live on the shady side of the 
Border) on errands of pity and 
good-fellowship, nor am I any con- 
nection of that other John Brown 
whose soul has at last ceased to go 
marching round our square, to the 
great contentment of her Majesty’s 
subjects in this part of her king- 
dom. I am simply plain John 
Brown, a clerk in a Government 
office—and in Scotland that is 
about the worst profession which 
a smart young fellow can adopt. 
I have been twenty years in the 
office, and my salary is £170, paid 
monthly, with annual increments 
of £5; so that by the time I 
am sixty I shall be in receipt of 
£300 a-year, under deduction of 
Income '‘I'ax, beef at eighteenpence 
a pound, and coals at thirty shil- 
lings a ton. If I had been a 
Treasury clerk or an Irish civil 
servant, they would have given me 
a salary of £1200, and a villa in 
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the suburbs; but in Scotland, 
where we cultivate the Muses on 
a little oatmeal, they enforce the 
Magnum vectigal est parsimonia 
in a most Spartan-like spirit. Mary 
Anne does not perceive that a 
paternal Government is bound to 
teach its servants to practise the 
severer virtues, and occasionally 
alludes to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in language which Mr. 
Lowe would regret ; but then Mary 
Anne is a wife and a mother, with 
weekly bills increasing at a pace 
which beats the multiplication-table 
hollow. Mrs. Brown, moreover, 
holds decided opinions of her own, 
which she does not care to conceal ; 
and what between the respect I 
owe to my wife, and the reverence 
I entertain for the Paymaster- 
general and his colleagues, I might 
be tempted to say that I stand 
between the devil and the deep sea, 
if I were quite sure that the com- 
parison would not be misunder- 
stood by either of the parties. 

Mary Anne is a most superior 
woman, and a bulwark, as well as 
an ornament, of her sex. She has. 

T 
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had a good deal to go through in 
her time, poor soul, and her hands 
are a little browner, and her eyes a 
little wearier than those of the fine 
ladies who don’t make their own 
clothes, and who never shed tears 
except over anovel. Her mother died 
when she was in her teens, and left 
her with a whole family of brothers 
and sisters on her hands, for old 
Salt, her father (on half-pay and a 
wooden leg), was of very little use 
in the establishment, and devoted 
himself mainly to brandy-and-water 
and tobacco. Mary Anne knitted 
and patched and darned with 
inflexible fidelity and constancy, 
until one after another the lit- 
tle ravens were despatched out 
of the family ark into the great 
deep, to pick up any scraps that 
might be floating about. Such dis- 
cipline braces the nerves and in- 
vigorates the constitution, and the 
-almost masculine firmness of Mary 
Anne’s character is to be attributed, 
I flatter myself, to these early strug- 
gles. Old Salt himself owned no 
particular pedigree, and did not 
trouble himself about his grand- 
father, if he had one; but his 
-daughter never forgot that through 
her mother the blood of the Houla- 
kins ran in her. veins, and that in 
her darkest hours she was bound to 
behave as a cadet of that illustrious 
‘house. We are all proud of her 
curly yellow ringlets and her rather 
high cheek-bones, for the Houlakins 
have had red hair and prominent 
. cheek-bones from the earliest period 
of their annals. It is about the 
one little bit of breeding we pos- 
sess, for the Browns are as plebeian 
as the Salts, and we cherish it ac- 
cordingly, along with a claymore 
which belonged to Dick Houlakin, 
who drank himself to death soon 
after the last Rebellion, and the 
Skian-dhu which was stuck into 
the only sheriff-officer who ever ven- 
tured to execute a distress-warrant 
<within the territory of the clan. 


I have never quite recovered from 
the astonishment I experienced 
when I found that I had married 
into the aristocracy; but she has 
made an admirable wife, and her 
efforts to obey the divine injunction 
about replenishing the earth have 
been attended with the most signal 
success. 

I have been drilled more or less 
all my life, and I don’t object to it 
in moderation. My worthy mother 
—God rest her soul!—drilled me 
with the Shorter Catechism and 
the Confession of Faith, to such 
an extent, that these invaluable 
manuals of Calvinistic divinity be- 
came an abomination in my eyes. 
The spiritual background of my life 
at that time resembled one of the 
many medieval designs in which 
crowds of industrious imps are re- 
presented as poking with malignant 
satisfaction the fire on which the 
damned are roasting. When the 
maternal drill was concluded, I was 
handed over to a variety of pastors 
and masters, who continued to ham- 
mer away at the Old Adam, until 
the advent of Mary Anne. We be- 
long to the Old Light connection, 
and we take our theology as old Salt 
took his brandy-and-water—hot and 
strong. The Reverend Doctor Pud- 
dicombe is a powerful preacher, and 
Mary Anne accepts his expositions 
of Gospel truth with an edifying 
humility which rather astonishes 
her friends. The combustible gases 
emitted by a pious and perspiring 
congregation of Dissenters do not 
agree with my liver; and I prefer 
occasionally to conduct my deyo- 
tions in private. I am of opinion, 
indeed, that our hills never look 
more inviting than of a Sabbath 
afternoon (especially to. the man 
who has been confined in a stuffy 
office during the entire week) ; and 
a kind medical friend, who loves 
his joke, and is, I fear, a bit of a 
Gallio, used to say that they were 
the best tonic he could prescribe for 
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obscure and intermittent complaints 
of the liver, like that from which I 
suffered. Dr. Puddicombe was ab- 
sent that summer, attending a Gene- 
ral Assembly of Yankee Old Lights 
(the Church paid his travelling ex- 
penses, and gave him a testimonial, 
to which Mary Anne was “privi- 
leged”” to subscribe), and Jim, my 
eldest boy, and his father, had some 
glorious scrambles among the hea- 
ther and the bracken. My wife, in 
the circumstances, did not care to 
interfere; but whenever her spirit- 
ual adviser returned, the case was 
submitted for his consideration. A 
professional gentleman who “sat 
under” him was called in, and an 
opinion obtained to the effect that 
the liver was quite sound, and that 
regular attendance on Dr. Puddi- 
combe’s ministrations would have a 
stimulating effect on the nervous 
system, which was somewhat lan- 
guid. The fellow, I am convinced, 
was a hypocritical humbug, and he 
was afterwards convicted before the 
High Court of Justiciary of obtain- 
ing money on false pretences; but 
our pleasant rambles were interrup- 
ted, and the breezy heights and cool 
glades of Swanston knew us no 
more. Three diets of. public wor- 
‘ ship every Sabbath-day take the 
edge from the keenest appetite. 
Tne pew, moreover, which we occu- 
py, Was constructed with the express 
object of mortifying the flesh (the 
seat is a sort of knife-board, and 
it is impossible to stand upright, 
on account of a projecting desk) ; 
and on a broiling afternoon, with 
the carbonic gases at the explosive 
point, the sun glaring viciously at 
us through the uncurtained win- 
dows, and the whole Brown family 
(even under the observant eye of 
their mother) in a state of convul- 
sive stupor, I obtain a lively fore- 
taste of those torments to which the 
reverend divine is in the habit of 
treating his hearers. 

Up to the point I have reached, 
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the drill to which I had been sub- 
jected had been of a private or guasi 
voluntary nature. You cannot ex- 
actly complain that the liberty of 
the subject is invaded in your per- 
son, because you are ruled by your 
wife or your minister. You have 
yourself helped to forge the chains 
which bind you—be they of silk or 
brass. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that even in these respects 
there is not much real choice in the 
matter. The clergyman who bap- 
tises you, and marries you, and 
buries you, is truly your master; 
and until births, marriages, and 
deaths are made matters of registra- 
tion only, it will be difficult to get 
the upper hand of him. It takes a 


good deal to rouse the stolid British 
public; and it is to be feared that in 
our time at least, in spite of Mr. 
Miall and the Liberation Society, 
the heroic example set by the par- 
ishioners of Little Dunkeld will not 
be extensively followed :— 


“ Hech sic a parish ! hech sic a parish ! 
Hech sic a parish as Little Dunkel’ ! 
They hae stickit the minister, hang't the 
precentor, 
Dung doun 
the bell!” 


I entered the Rig-ma-Role Office 
before the creation of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. That prodigious 
swindle upon the public is the 
growth of a later age. The fellows 
who entered the office along with 
me were first-class men of business ; 
the department being overworked, 
and the appointments being virtu- 
ally in the hands of the permanent 
officials, it was their interest to see 
that thoroughly fit men only were 
selected. No man came among us 
whose practical capacity had not 
been thoroughly tested beforehand, 
and whose antecedents would not 
bear the closest inspection. We 
were ali proud of each other, and-of 
the department. But this esprit de 
corps exists no longer—one or two 
deplorable appointments, for which 


the steeple, and drucken 
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unrestricted competition is respon- 
sible, having destroyed the solid- 
arity of the office. 

We had our little difficulty with 
the Commissioners immediately after 
their institution. The correspond- 
ence has been published, and is 
well known to the official world. 
The Sub-Accountant-General had 
observed that a porter and two 
charwomen employed in the Rig- 
ma-Role Office had not obtained 
certificates of qualification from 
the ©.8.C.,—were the Commis- 
sioners of opinion that these persons 
were exempted from the operation 
of the Order in Council? The 
0.S.C. were not aware of any 
special circumstances connected 
with the R.M.R. Office which 
exempted them from the operation 
of the order. The Sub-Accountant- 
General drew the attention of the 
Secretary of the R.M.R. Office to 
the irregularity, and intimated that 
the salaries would be disallowed 
until the certificates were obtained. 

The Secretary replied that, in his 
opinion, it would be preposterous 
to subject these humble but highly 
respectable public servants to an 
examination which they could not 
possibly pass. The charwomen 
discharged their laborious and 
responsible duties to the entire 
satisfaction of the department; and 
the porter (being one of the strong- 
est men in town) was an invaluable 
officer, whose place could not be 
filled except at an additional charge 
to the public. The Sub-Account- 
ant-General sent the whole corre- 
spondence to the Accountant-Gene- 
ral, with a request that he would 
forward it to the Accountant-Gene- 
ral-in-Chief, who would probably 
consider it his duty to consult the 
authorities at the Exchequer. The 
Exchequer, after considerable delay, 
were of opinion that the Account- 
ant-General’s department had shown 
praiseworthy zeal in the matter. 


At the same time they inclined to 
believe that a distinction could be 
drawn between the case of a porter 
and the case of a charwoman; and 
they remitted to the Accountant- 
General-in-Chief, to remit to the 
Accountant-General, to remit to the 
Sub-Accountant-General, to com- 
municate of new with the C.S.C., 
and to prepare separate reports 
applicable to each class. In the 
mean time the salaries might be con- 
tinued,—and there the matter rests; 
at least we have never heard any- 
thing further of the Accountant- 
General’s researches: and were I to 
hazard the conjecture that the sepa- 
rate reports occupy, and will con- 
tinue to occupy, a joint pigeon-hole 
at the Exchequer, I would not pro- 
bably be very wide of the mark. 

My own special grudge against 
the Commissioners, however, arose 
out of an incident which occurred 
some time afterwards. My wife's 
youngest brother, Benjamin, had 
been placed provisionally with a 
country solicitor, who, in return for 


his services, gave him board and 
lodging, and a five-pound note on 
Christmas-day. Ben’s natural gifts 
were excellent, and they had been 


sharpened by practice. He was 
altogether a nice lad— pleasant, 
manly, active, well-bred—and Mary 
Anne loved him with all the love of 
which her severely classical charac- 
ter was capable. I spoke to the 
Secretary about him, and he got him 
nominated to a junior clerkship 
which fell vacant at the time. Ben 
was radiant, and we drank his 
health in the best gooseberry cham- 
pagne. Our innocent exhilaration 
was somewhat premature: it is rash 
to crow till one is out of the wood: 
and Ben had still to face the C.S.C. 
—the Civil Service Cerberus, as the 
joke among us is, in allusion to the 
three heads. The boy had plenty 
of pluck, and went in for his exami- 
nation like a hero; but the C.S.C. 
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were too many for him. In the in- 
terest of future candidates, pour en- 
courager les autres, 1 publish a few 
extracts from the exercises he was 
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read the examination at length, will 
find it in a Buff Book which is re- 
printed annually at the expense of 
the ratepayers, and has a. place, 


I suppose, in every gentleman’s 


required to perform: and any in- 
library. 


quisitive spirit who may wish to 


EXAMINATION PAPERS OF Mr. BENJAMIN SALT, 


Arithmetic. 


1. A merchant buys 1260 quarters of corn, one-fifth of which he sells at a 
gain of 8 per cent, and the remainder at a 
pe cent he would 


gain of 5 per cent, one-third at a 
gain of 12 per cent; if he had sold the whole at a gain of 10 
have gained £23, 2s. more. What was the cost price per quarter 

2. How many pounds of tea at 2s. 8d. a pound must a dealer mix with 495 lb. at 
2s, 9d., so that he may realise a profit of 10 per cent on his outlay by selling the 
whole at 3s. a pound ? 

3. A can copy 6 pages while B copies 5, B copies 15 while C copies 12, and 
C can copy 4 while D copies 3. A, who can write 30 pages a day, receives a 
paper of 240 pages to copy, and after doing a quarter of it-calls in B, C, and D 
to help him ; when will the work be finished ? 

(And 10 others.) 


Geography. 


1. Where are the following places, and for what are they remarkable? Tien- 
sin, Oleron, Santa-Cruz, Shiraz, Cockermouth, Goojerat, Bomersund, L’hassa, 
Quito, Sligo, Killala, Sweaborg, and the Run of Cutch ? 

2. Draw a map of the county of Cork as large as your paper will admit. 

(And 5 others.) 


Religious Knowledge. 


1, Write a life of Abraham. 
2. Write a short analysis of Deuteronomy. 
(And 7 others.) 


{English Composition. 


- Write an essay on “Ice,” , 
(The composition must fill not less than two folio pages. ) 


English Literature and History. 


1, What were the chief benefits which arose from the Feudal system ? 
2. Why are selfish people likely to make bad public servants? What is the 
wisdom of the rat, of the fox, and of the crocodile ? 

3. What are the best ways of securing despatch in business ? 
4, State where the following passages occur, and explain the allusions :— 

(a) Remember thee! Yes, while there’s life in this heart, 

It shall never forget thee, all lorn as thou art. 

(0) Sweet swan of Avon. 

(c) A mighty maze, but not without a plan. 

(d) I therefore lay down to myself seven fundamental rules. 

(e) The seat of law is the bosom of God; her voice the harmony of 

the world. 
(f) None but the brave deserve the fair. 
(And 8 others.) 


English Grammar and Orthography. 


1. If the English alphabet were recast, what changes might be made to avoid 
redundancies, to supply deficiencies, and to correct anomalies 
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“2. The candidate will copy and correct the mistakes of spelling in the following 
assage :— 
. ** All these difficultys was increesed by the condukte of Shrewsberry. The 
charaktar of this man isa cureus studdey. He seemed to be the petted favorit 
bothe of natur and of fortun. [lustrous berth, exhalted ranke, hampel pos- 
sessions, fein parts, extencif acquirmants, an aggreable person, manars singlarley 
graseful and engajeing, cumbined to make him a hobjict of addmeiration and 
henvy. But with hall these addvantajies, he had sum morrel and intelectuel 
vecularetys wich made him atormant to hisself an to all conectid with him, 
scondukt at the time of the Revolushun had gave the worlde an high hop- 
piniun, not mearly all his pattriatisme, but of his curraje, ennergey and dis- 
cision. It would seam, howivar, that yoothful enthooseasme, and the exillara- 
shun proddused by publik simpethey and aplaus, had on that ocasiun raased 
him above hisself. Scarseley any othar parte of his life was of a peace with 
that splended comensement. He had hardley becum Secratery of Stait when it 
apeard that his nurves were two week for such a poste. The dayley toile, the 
heyvey responsabilletey, the faylyours, the mortefecations, the obliquey, which 
are insepereble from power, had broke his sperrit, sowrd his tempar, and im- 
pared his helth. To such naturs has his the sustaning power of high rellijius 
princepals seem to be pecularley necesarey: and unfortunatley Shrewsberry had, 
in the act of shakeing of the yolk of that superstition in wich he had been eddu- 
kated. libberated himselfe allso from more salutory bandes wich might peraps 
have braiced his two delikatly constetuted minde into stéddfestnes and uprite- 


nes, 


Destetut of such suporte, he was, with great abeletys, a week man, and 


though indowed with maney aimable and atraktif qualletys, could not be calld 


a honist man. 
much worser.”’ , 


Ye gentlemen of England, who 
live at home at ease, these are the 
tribulations which you. have pre- 
pared for your sons and grandsons! 
The whole system is as mischievous 
as it is cruel. The English public, 
taken unawares, it must be admit- 
ted, permitted certain political doc- 
trinaires to make examination the 
sole test of qualification for civil 
office. What they looked for was 
such fair and judicious investigation 
as would insure the exclusion of ig- 
norance, indolence, and imbecility ; 
whereas the Chinese puzzles of the 
C.S.C. are obviously contrived to per- 
plex and confound,—being, more- 
over, essentially irrelevant, as if you 
were to test a man’s ability to swim 
by requiring him to produce a correct 
anatomical drawing of the muscles 
of the legs and arms! Ben had 
received a fair middle-class educa- 
tion, but he had not the head of a 
ready-reckoner nor the pen of a 
ready-writer. He had been talking 
prose all his life no doubt, but he 
had never written anything more 


For his own apiness, he should either haye bin much bettar or 


ambitious than an occasional letter 
to his sister. And so they set him 
down to improvise an essay on 
** Toe !” 


The lad was a capital 
skater, but he had no acquaint- 
ance with Forbes or Tyndal, and 
knew as little abqut glacier motion 
as the gentleman who, according to 
the old joke, proposed to visit ‘the 
painters of Italy and the glaziers of 


Switzerland.” It was a sight to 
move the pity of the gods, but it 
did not melt the hearts of the Civil 
Service Examiners. He did his 
best, however. “Ice was produced 
by cold. Itwas slippery and brittle. 
It was frequently used to cool cham- 
pagne, and it was an agreeable addi- 
tion to Glasgow punch.” There he 
stuck fast,--what more could he say? 
—and yet he was informed that the 
“composition must fill not less than 
two folio pages.” And then the life 
of Abraham ! and the short analysis 
of Deuteronomy ! ! and the reorgan!- 
sation of the English Alphabet!!! 
But the climax was reached in that 
amazing caricature of English ortho- 
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graphy. It is wellnigh impossible 
to figure to one’s self the mental atti- 
tude of the examiner who could sit 
down in cold blood, and leisurely 
translate the classical periods of 
Macaulay into a paragraph that 
might have been written by the 
Claimant! It is not merely that 
the letters of each word are idioti- 
cally misplaced and transposed, but 
the entire passage is radically vitiat- 
ed and vulgarised. Whoever has 
read the Fifth Report of the C.S.C. 
will never hereafter be able to read 
Lord Macaulay’s character of Shrews- 
bury without thinking of Artemus 
Ward or the Tichborne Trial. This 
is an injury to English literature 
which it is difficult to forgive ; and 
it must be added that, considered 
as the test of the candidate’s ability 
to spell correctly, the exercise is 
profoundly unfair and absolutely 
worthless. These grotesque combi- 
nations bewilder, and [ presume are 
designed to bewilder, the mind. Be- 
fore the wretched victim completes 
his task he loses his head, and the 


candidate who under ordinary cir- 
cumstances spells with perfect precis- 
ion,commits in presence of the C.S.C. 
the most astounding blunders. 
Anyhow, Ben was plucked. 
the man who succeeded the less said 


Of 


the better. I don’t tell tales out of 
school, and if he swore like a trooper 
and drank like a fish (as was re- 
ported), why, we had at any rate the 
satisfaction of reflecting that he had 
passed an Al examination. To Ben, 
indeed, the disappointment proved 
a blessing in disguise. Sir Robert 
R. M‘Grigor, the head of our de- 
partment, was so disgusted with the 
C.S.C. (when he saw the papers) 
that he despatched Ben to his 
brother, the Governor-General of 
New Clackmannan, and there Ben 
has prospered in the most amazing 
way. We heard by the last mail 
that he had been elected a member 
of the Colonial Parliament. 
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But all this is by way of intro- 
duction, and must be regarded as 
prefatory only to the incidents 
which I am about to relate. <A 
life unusually placid has of a sud- 
den grown eventfui in various most 
unpleasant and unexpected direc- 
tions. I have been thrust into a 
notoriety which I never coveted, 
and which I heartily dislike. I 
am the victim of -virtuous legisla- 
tion. The State, in its laudable 
eagerness to improve my manners, 
my morals, and my health, has well- 
nigh driven me out of my wits. 

We occupy ‘a suburban cottage. 
As there is a flower-garden in front 
and a cabbage-garden behind, I 
am enabled to devote the summer 
evenings to horticultural pursuits. 
There is a charming view of the 
hills from the front windows, which 
introduces a sense of space into 
the house that is much needed. 
The accommodation is certainly 
limited, and as it is built in the 
Gothic style, a good deal of it 
is unavailable for utilitarian pur- 
poses. Mary Anne is a masterly 
organiser, but in spite of her gene- 
ralship and her determination to do 
credit to the memory of her ances- 
tors, the screams of children and 
the flavour of mutton-broth can- 
not always be excluded from the 
drawing - room. Our next - door 
neighbour, who occupies ‘‘ Jericho 
Lodge” (ours is called “The La- 
burnums”), is the junior partner 
of the well-known firm of solicitors, 
Messrs. Smart and Sharp. Mary 
Anne entertains a cordial regard 
for him. His mother was a Dob- 
son, and Dobson’s grandmother 
was a MHoulakin.; and Dick is 
thus, so to speak, a connection by 
marriage. I don’t think the firm 
are overworked,—the junior part- 
ner, at least, has always plenty of 
spare time on his hands, and we 
see a good deal of him in con- 
sequence. He is, in fact, our legal 
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adviser ; and if you visit his cham- 
bers in Hawke Street, you will 
observe among the numerous tin 
boxes which line the shelves, one 
on which ‘The Laburnums” is 
printed in conspicuous capitals. 
Dick is quite on friendly terms 
with the junior clerks in our office ; 
and “to go to Jericho” has be- 
come the mild joke in the depart- 
ment when any of us are supposed 
to be in a scrape. 

On the feebler forms of despotism, 
the ignoble restrictions imposed up- 
on us by local police acts and pro- 
visional orders, the dignity of history 
will not permit me to enlarge. It is 
rather hard, no doubt, that we can’t 
beat a carpet except at 6 a.m. ; that 
our peaceful pig should be pursued 
with vindictive animosity by the 
local authority ; and that whenever 
our kitchen chimney smokes the fire 
should be extinguished by an official 
chimney-sweep, who charges five 
shillings for each visit. During 
the present dearth of coals, Mrs. 
Brown has invested in a new patent 
fuel, which, to speak the truth, 
emits the maximum of smoke and 
the minimum of heat. The volumes 

‘of dense sulphurous vapours which 
it discharges, are no doubt, calcu- 
lated to deceive the eye, and to 
create the erroneous impression that 
the chimney is on fire; but after 
the sweep had been constantly on 
the top of our house for about a 
week, I lost patience, and declined 
to be fined any longer. It was no 
good, of course. The Bailie, before 
whom I was taken, would not listen 
to my defence (a bailie never cares 
to hear more than one side of a 
case), and I was ignominiously con- 
victed, to the obvious satisfaction of 
the ragamuffins who constituted the 
audience. Mrs. Brown, however, has 
since been forced to discontinue the 
use of the patent fuel—* Baxter’s 
Mixture”’ is the name it gets in the 
office—and I forgive the Bailie. 


We have had difficulties also 
about registration and vaccination 
which need not at present detain 
us. I suppose it is all right. It 
is very kind of the Government to 
take this warm interest in my house- 
hold arrangements, although their 
solicitude interferes materially with 
the regularity of my arrival at the 
office. (Whenever I am ten minutes 
late now, the joke is that Brown has 
been registering a birth.) What 
precise benefit to the nation at large 
they expect to accomplish by record- 
ing in a big register that my boy 
Jerry was born at 4 a.m., I have 
never been able to ascertain. It 
has something to do with averages, 
Iam told. If it can be proved that 
so many births occur at 4 a.m., and 
so many more at 4 p.m., the Registrar- 
General will put them into a table, 
and write a Supplementary Report. 
There is an extraordinary virtue 
in averages. When life has been 
robbed of its romance, and death 
of its mystery, when the King of 
Terrors is turned into vulgar frac- 
tions, and Providence is reduced to 
a decimal, the accountant lays down 
his pen with a gratified glow, and 
feels that society is his debtor. 

Jerry’s education was our first seri- 
ous stumbling-block. Jerry (‘‘ Jere- 
miah,” after Dr. Puddicombe) was 
five years old in March, and isa clever 
lad for his years, who takes a breath- 
less interest in the manners and 
customs of rabbits, pigs, cows, sheep, 
donkeys, and other four-footed 
friends ; but his education has been 
otherwise neglected, and the unac- 
countable antipathy which he bears 
to his godfather has always been a 
source of real grief to his mother. 
I am bound to acknowledge, how- 
ever, that Mary Anne’s views on 
the educational question appear to 
me to be highly reasonable. No 
boy of hers is permitted to enter 
the schoolroom until he is six years 
old. Physical activity is preferred 
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to mental, and the business of grow- 
ing is that mainly insisted on. The 
brain is not worried until the 
muscles are developed. The con- 
sequence is that Jim, Jerry, and the 
rest of them, are as hardy as Shet- 
land ponies. Well, one morning 
lately, a charitable-looking old gen- 
tleman (in the sense of the receipt 
of charity) asked to see me on 
business. On being shown into 
my study (save the mark !—itis the 
room where Mrs. Brown keeps her 
preserves) he informed me that he 
had been sent by the School Board 
to “‘enumerate” my children. In 
spite of Mary Anne’s suppressed 
indignation at what she considered 
an unwarrantable liberty, the enu- 
meration was allowed to proceed, 
and all went smoothly until we 
arrived at Jerry. 

“ Jeremiah—five years and one 
month—not attending school—quite 
healthy. My dear lady,” said the 
enumerator, blandly, when he had 
entered these particulars, ‘“ you 
must get him to school directly, or 


you will render yourself liable to 
the penalties imposed by the Act.” 


But Mary Anne was firm. She 
stood resolutely to her guns. No 
penalties would induce her to send 
a boy to school before the age of six. 

“Then I must report you to the 
Board.” 

“Certainly,” she replied, in the 
grand style which she assumes 
when the blood of her ancestors is 
roused, bowing him out of the 
room. 

We went to Dr. Puddicombe. 
Dr. Puddicombe had been appointed 
a member of the district School 
Board. The Parish needed a man 
of sense and a man of business for 
the office, and as the Doctor was 
neither, but only a clerical and 
ecclesiastical agitator, he was, of 
course, the choice of the majority. 
We got very little comfort from 
our friend. 
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“My dear madam, the law must 
be obeyed.” Dr. Puddicombe had 
been a Voluntary before his appoint- 
ment, and had delivered a series of 
eloquent discourses (which were 
duly reported in the ‘Penny Trum- 
pet’) on the unlawfulness of Esta- 
blished Churches, and the im- 
morality of State Schools ; but the 
case being altered, that altered the 
case, and he now became positively 
unctuous upon the duty of submis- 
sion to constituted authority. The 
powers that be were ordained of 
God. 

It was clear that the Doctor 
would not help us, and Mary Anne 
left him, declaring emphatically that 
her eyes were opened, and that an 
oily wolf in sheep’s clothing would 
never be permitted to darken her 
doorstep again. 

Our spiritual adviser having fail- 
ed us, we had recourse to our legal. 
Dick was quite cheerful. ‘ Put 
yourself into my hands,” he remark- 
ed, rubbing these members energet- 
ically, ‘and I'll see you through it. 
The whole thing must be a mis- 
take.” 

But it was the Junior Partner 
who was mistaken. Next morning 
a complaint was served upon me at 
the instance of the School Board, 
requiring me to appear before the 
Sheriff for a wilful contravention of 
various sections of the Education 
Act. This looked serious, and I 
was rather inclined to give way: 
but my wife’s lofty scorn was more 
than I could face. So Dick and I 
appeared in due course before the 
Sheriff. 

It was a tremendous ordeal. A 
bailie is one of ourselves, so to 
speak, and even on the bench can- 
not lay aside the infirmities which 
are natural to imperfect humanity ; 
but a sheriff is a superior being, 
occupying a quiet seat above the 
thunder (as the poet observes), who 
will send his dearest friend to jail 
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without winking. Sheriff Wigem 
did not present exactly the impos- 
ing presence which I had been led 
to look for in a sheriff; he was 
rather a Paul than a Daniel : but 
the keen intellectual expression of a 
face which tried hard to be cynical 
without success, assured me that he 
was quite fit to hold his own with 
the criminal population in whose 
ranks I unexpectedly found myself. 

After a variety of “habit and 
repute” thieves and housebreakers 
had been disposed of, The Queen 
versus Brown was called, and I was 
placed in the dock. I was the first 
“case” under the Act, and as it 
had excited a good deal of interest, 
the court was crowded. 

“Well, Mr. Fiscal,” said the 
Sheriff, “‘what has John Brown been 
doing ?” 

“Contravening the provisions of 
the Education Act,” was the reply, 
as the functionary prepared to read 
the charge. 

“My Lord,” said the Junior Part- 
ner interposing, and glad of an op- 
portunity to air his legal erudition, 
“that observation is irregular. You 
are bound to presume that my client 
is innocent until he is proved to be 
guilty.” 

“Mr. Sharp,” said the Sheriff, 
who, as I began to perceive, had a 
grim sense of humour, “I know of 
no such presumption. The Con- 
fession of Faith has declared that 
the whole human family is guilty, 
and the Confession of Faith is part 
and parcel of the law of Scotland ; 
—on what principle, I would like to 
know, am I to make an exception 
in favour of your client? Let us 
hear the charge, Mr. Fiscal.” 

We had then a long argument 
between the legal gentlemen. It 
was maintained, on the one hand, 
that the obligation to attend school 
between the ages of five and thirteen 
was absolute, and admitted of no 
exception; on the other hand, it 
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was pointed out that the parent was 
entitled to offer a reasonable excuse ; 
and a reasonable excuse—viz., that 
attendance at school should not © 
begin till the age of six—had been 
offered in this case. Further, it 
appeared that the Act did not con- 
template attendance at school dur- 
ing each year between five and 
thirteen, as no proceedings could 
be taken against persons employing 
children under the age of thirteen, 
who had attended school for a period 
of three years only; which, of 
course, in so far as orphan, deserted, 
and pauper children were involved, 
meant that no proceedings could be 
taken against any person whatever. 
“Tt is quite clear to me,” said 
the Sheriff, when the bar had ex- 
hausted itself, “that the School 
Board are acting within the provi- 
sions of the statute,—whether they 
are acting wisely is another ques- 
tion. Whenever a child has reach- 
ed the age of five, he must either be 
at school, or his parent must be 
prepared with some reasonable ex- 
cuse. If it be true, as the defender 
maintains, that in the case of children 
who are sent to service before they 
are thirteen (which constantly hap- 
pens in the agricultural districts), 
compulsory attendance is virtually 
limited to three years, most rational 
people will be inclined to hold, no 
doubt, that an educational course 
which may be completed at the age 
of eight, is not likely to prove of 
much benefit in after life. With 
the wisdom or unwisdom of Parlia- 
ment, however, we have no concern 
in this court,—it is my duty simply 
to enforce the law as [ find it. Itis 
proved to my satisfaction that Jere- 
miah Brown is more than five years 
of age,—that he is a healthy child, 
quite capable of attending school,— 
that he does not attend school, and 
that no reasonable excuse has been 
offered for his absence by his parent. 
‘A reasonable excuse’ must mean 
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that from some cause, mental or phy- 
sical, the child is unable to attend 
school. Mr. Brown’s contention that 
attendance should not begin till the 
age of six, is really a reflection upon 
the wisdom of Parliament, which 
has selected the age of five. I im- 
pose a fine of one pound sterling, 
with the costs of the application, on 
Mr. John Brown; and Mr. Brown 
will remember that a similar penalty 
is exigible at the end of each quar- 
ter, until Jeremiah is sent to school.” 
My wife, who had occupied a 
seat in the body of the court-room, 
joined us at the door, and the emo- 
tions which she had with difficulty 
restrained during the proceedings 
found utterance as we walked home. 
There, however, an unlooked - for 
calamity awaited us, which threw 
our own private grief and mortifica- 
tion into the shade. We found Mrs. 
Betty Dawdle, the excellent woman 
who assists at our perennial ‘ wash- 
ings”—surrounded by the household, 
who were applying the usual reme- 
dies—in a state of violent hysterics. 
Dick’s first impression was that she 
had been indulging somewhat too 
freely in a beverage which is not 
altogether unfamiliar to her class; 
but on closer inspection it became 
clear that the suspicion was un- 
founded. The worthy woman had 
received a severe mental shock ; and 
when my. wife had succeeded in 
“bringing her to,” she contrived to 
inform us of what had occurred. 
Mrs. Dawdle is a widow with a 
pair of twins on her hands, who are 
supported by her ‘‘ washing.” They 
are at once the plague and the pride 
of her life. When she goes out for 
the day, she leaves them in charge 
of her next door neighbour, and 
they are, possibly, in consequence, 
thrown a good deal on their own 
resources. But, like most other 
children in similar circumstances, 
they are cheerful inventive creatures, 
who are never at a loss for amuse- 
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ment. Such ragged dirty smiling 
cherubs have the ball of happiness 
at their feet! On the previous 
morning, when their mother was at 
“The Laburnums,” Master Trot and 
his sister had escaped from the room 
in which they were confined, and 
obtaining a plentiful supply of mud 
from the gutter, had devoted them- 
selves to baking mud-pies on the 
sunny side of the pavement. While 
thus innocently engaged they were 
observed by a benevolent policeman 
who, finding that they were in 
charge of nobody in particular, had 
taken them to the police office, 
whence the poor little brats were 
carried before the sitting magistrate 
(my old acquaintance, the Bailie), 
and sentenced to seven years’ im- 
prisonment. Such was the astound- 
ing intelligence which had been 
conveyed to Mrs. Dawdle by her 
considerate neighbour, and which 
had taken effect on her nerves in 
the manner I have described. 

** Monstrous !” exclaimed Dick, 
who was a thoroughly good-natured 
fellow at heart. “Tl go and see 
the bailie.” 

It was no good. He returned 
quite crestfallen. They had direct- 
ed him to Section Fourteen of the In- 
dustrial Schools Act, under which 
the children had been committed, 
and the whole proceedings appeared 
to have been perfectly regular. 

“You see,” said Dick, ‘that the 
Act applies to any child”—and he 
read the words to us,—‘‘That is 
found begging, or receiving alms 
whether actually or under the pre- 
text of selling or offering for sale 
anything, or being in any street or 
public place for the purpose of beg- 
ging or receiving alms; that is found 
wandering and not having any 
home or settled place of abode, or 
proper guardianship or visible means 
of subsistence,’ No one was in 
charge of Trot and his sister, and 
they had no visible means of sub- 
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sistence (for mud-pies won’t eat), 
and therefore the policeman was en- 
titled to apprehend them.” 

“But not to imprison them for 
seven years ?” I said. 

“Ah, that’s Mrs. Dawdle’s mistake. 
They are not sent to jail, only to an 
Industrial School. The Bailie has 
acted strictly within his power. 
Section Sixteen declares that the 
magistrate, before whom a child is 
brought as coming within one of 
those descriptions, if satisfied on 
inquiry of that fact, may order him 
to be sent to a certified Industrial 
School, and that ‘the order shall 
specify the time for which the child 
is to be detained in the school, being 
such time as to the magistrate 
seems proper for the teaching and 
training of the child, but not in any 
case extending beyond the time 
when the child will attain the age 
of sixteen years.’” 

“And can nothing be done for 
the poor woman ?” 

“We might go to the Secretary of 
State, but the Secretary of State 
has so much on his hands, that I 


suspect he has no leisure to devote 
to poor Trot. No; Mrs. Dawdle 
must make up her mind to a tem- 
porary separation. If she lives for 
seven years, the children will be 
restored to her. Think of that, 0 
ye gods! who preside over social 
science! Do you know,” said 
Dick bitterly, “if I wasn’t aware 
that this is the land of liberty, I 
should say that it was an abomin- 
able despotism.” * 

I might have lingered longer over 
Mrs. Dawdle’s wrongs, but I have 
so many grievances of my own to 
record that I must hasten on. Out 
of the frying-pan into the fire, is 
the most appropriate motto I could 
select to describe my fortunes or 
misfortunes during the past year. 
The next event that disturbed the 
monotony of our household exist- 
ence was connected with my horti- 
cultural pursuits. 

A garden is one of the greatest 
enjoyments of life. It is one of the 
best teachers, too. It brings one 
face to face with the wonderful pro- 
cesses.of growth. That the earth 





* The system of juvenile impressment (talk of press-gangs, indeed, as a barbarism 
of our ancestors !), in spite of all the state sanctions by which it is fortified, does not 
appear to be working well. In the report just issued (August, 1873), Mr. Sydney 
Turner, the Government Inspector of Industrial Schools, after finishing the statistics 
of his subject, continues :-—“ These results are scarcely what might be expected when 
it is considered that the children sent to the schools are of the destitute rather than 
the criminal class, are mostly sent very young, and are retained, on the average, above 
five years under the training and discipline of the school. I attribute this partly to 
the want of sufficient care and vigilance as to the circumstances under which the 
children are discharged, and in their after supervision, and partly in the case at least 
of many of the schools, to the increase in the number of inmates. It cannot be too 
carefully remembered thatin the work of reforming and training the depraved and dis- 
orderly, quality is of more importance than quantity, and that little is gained by 
sweeping scores or hundreds of children into an institution, unless the state of the 
school, the efficiency and sufficiency of its staff, premises, &c., &c., are fully cared for. 
There is no doubt also that the early age at which a large number of the children sent 
to industrial schools are discharged, tells unfavourably on the results of their training 
in them. I see no remedy for the difficulties which now obstruct the thoroughly 
successful working of the system, but such a closer definition of the classes to which 
the Act shall apply, as, on the one hand, will restrict its operation to those whose full 
guardianship society is really interested and bound to assume, and the encouragement 
of such industrial day schools, on the other, as will provide sufficiently for the control 
and training of the merely disorderly and neglected children who are now sent to the 
certified boarding schools at an unnecessary cost to the public, and at the price of a 
separation from the relatives and circumstances through which they would naturally 
ae employment, and be put in the way of earning a livelihood at a much earlier 
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this spring should be as able and 
willing as ever to produce green peas 
and young potatoes and French 
beans (not to speak of subtler and 
more etherial products), often touches 
me, in view of our own decay, with 
unspeakable astonishment. It is 
good for us, moreover, to make our 
hands familiar with the soil from 
which we have been taken, and to 
which we must return. If we come 
to love the earth, and to feel that 
kind, beneficent, and fruitful pro- 
cesses are at work among the sods, 
we shall banish a great deal of the 
foolish sentimental sadness about 
the grave which the Modern Muse 
affects. I read a delightful book 
lately—even Mary Anne could not 
resist its droll humour and whimsi- 
cal pathos—by an American gentle- 
man named Warner, which every- 
body who loves or tries to love 
truth and honesty and goodness, 
should certainly read. I refer of 
course to ‘My Summer in a Gar- 
den.’ The delightful imagination of 
the writer gives real vitality to every 
inmate of his enchanted domain; even 
the great round heavy chbbage has 
an idiosyncrasy of its own, which 
the quick eye detects; whilst the 
constant war against the weeds (of 
which that inveterate offender 
“Pusley” is to the gardener what 
original sin is to the theologian) 
communicates an almost epical char- 
acter to the narrative. Weeds, like 
original sin, are not confined to the 
Atlantic States. There is plenty of 
“pusley” in our garden. Every 
night on my return from the office 
I attack it with hoe and grape and 
spade; and next day the shoots are 
as lively as ever. After the sever- 
est punishment it comes up smiling. 
It gives one a notion of the inveter- 
acy of evil which nothing else can 
do; and if the Government would 
kindly take “pusley” in hand, and 
leave harmless clerks in the Rig-ma- 
Role Office and elsewhere alone, we 
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should all feel a deal easier in our 
minds. 

Well, in my garden there is a 
pump. It is a pump of which we 
are proud. The water has a sparkle 
about it which reminds us of the 
unfamiliar sparkle of champagne. 
As the Water Trust insisted on 
putting water into the house, it is 
not much used for what are called 
dietetic purposes; but it is a god- 
send to the garden, and the gerani- 
ums and the fuchsias in the thirsty 
summer evenings drink it greedily. 
It does not appear to disagree with 
them. Now, a few days after our 
educational misadventure, we had a 
visit from the sanitary inspector. 
After invading our bedrooms, and 
ascertaining that the nursery was 
overcrowded, there being less than 
500 cubic feet of space for each in-. 
mate, he detected the pump. A 
sanitary inspector is always sus- 
picious about the purity of your 
water supply. Water is a treacher- 
ous and deceitful element, although, 
like many other notorious rogues, it 
may be said to be transparently dis- 
honest. The fairer it looks the fouler 
it is. 
filled with the sparkling 


A phial was produced, and 
fluid. 
The sanitary inspector departed ; 
but I knew, from a peculiar sinking 
of the heart, that my pump was in . 


peril. These prophetic anticipations 
were almost immediately verified. 
The postman handed in an ugly- 
looking missive, which, on being 
opened, proved to be a complaint 
against my well at the instance of 
the Local Authority, along with a 
certified analysis of the water by 
the district analyst. During the 
day I took occasion to visit my law- 
adviser’s office, where I found the 
junior and senior partners at lunch. 
I was invited to share the repast, 
and then I opened my budget. 

“This is the analysis,” I said, 
handing it to Dick, who read it 
aloud. 
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Analysis of Water in Mr. John 
Brown's Well. 
“* ANALYTICAL LABORATORY, 
“16h June 1872. 

“‘T have made a careful analysis 
of the water from Mr. Brown’s well, 
transmitted to me in a sealed packet 
by the sanitary inspector, and have 
obtained the following results, cal- 
culated to the imperial gallon :— 

Grains. 


‘* Saline Matter (mainly stucco) 60.24 
* Organic Matter and Nitrates 10.50 


Total solid matter é 70.74 


“The water is grossly contami- 
nated with sewage solution, and is 
distinctly poisonous. I observed 
with the microscope several well- 
developed specimens of the larvee of 
the pulex irritans. The well should 
be at once shut up.” 

“ Preter Porass, District Analyst.” 


“ A nice water for domestic pur- 
poses !” said the Senior Partner. 

“But we rarely drink it,” I 
urged. “We need it for the gar- 
den, but it is never brought into 
the house except when the water 
supplied to us by the Local Authori- 
ty runs short.” 

“Very well,” said the Junior, 
“it is clear that you can’t conve- 
niently do without it. They’ll shut 
it up all the same, and fine you into 
the bargain, unless we can get an 
analytical report in our favour. 
We'll send a sample to Dr. Scrubbs, 
who hates Potass like poison. The 
case won't come on till next week.” 

So it was settled, and before the 
close of the week I had the satis- 
faction of perusing the report which 
Dr. Scrubbs had prepared. 


“ Analysis of Water in Mr. John 
Brown's Well. 


“ CHEMICAL LABORATORY, 
20th Juhe 1872. 


“T have made a careful analysis 
of the water from Mr. Brown’s well, 


transmitted to me in a sealed packet 
by Messrs. Smart and Sharp, and 
have obtained the following results, 
calculated to the imperial gallon :— 


Grains, 
36.25 


** Total solid matter, 
** Oxygen, . p ‘ ‘ ° “30 
“Ammonia, . ° ° : 04 
* Nitrites, .00 
“This is a first-class water. It 
is pure and sparkling, and affords a 
delightful and refreshing beverage. 
It contains a small amount of or- 
ganic matter, but where an abun- 
dant supply of oxygen is present, as 
in this case, the presence of organic 
matter (such as domestic sewage) 
produces oxidation, and improves 
the quality of the water. I am 
convinced that the water is perfectly 
wholesome. On soul and consci- 
ence. — Wormwoop Scrusss, Phil. 
Doc., M.D., M.C.S.S., &e. &c.” 


This highly satisfactory report 
was a great comfort to us all, and I 
went up to the Court next week 
with my mind at ease. The Sheriff 
having heard the complaint, and 
Mr. Potass’s report, turned round 
and asked me in a friendly way 
why I didn’t shut the well up as 
required by the Local Authority, 
and be done with it. 

‘““ Because we cannot manage 
without it,” I replied, before the 
Junior Partner had time to inter- 
rupt me. But he was on his legs 
in a moment. 

“My lord, my friend Mr. Brown 
has put his case into my hands, 
and I should like to be permitted 
to offer a few observations on rele- 
vancy at this stage.” 

The Sheriff threw himself back 
into his chair with an audible gron. 
‘“*Go on, Mr. Sharp, go on; the Court 
will be glad to hear you.” The pa- 
thetic emphasis which he laid upon 
the word “glad” convinced me that 
he was prepared to convict, 
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The Junior Partner acquitted 
himself well. The water was not 
used for dietetic purposes, except in 
cases of absolute necessity. Washis 
client to be fined for using the only 
beverage which, from the culpable 
negligence of the local authority, 
was available to him at certain sea- 
sons? Was there any good reason. 
moreover, why Mr. Brown and his 
family should be compelled at any 
season to drink that water, and 
that water only (he went on in a 
tone of crushing irony), which the 
local authority did mot supply? 
No reason whatever. Mr. Brown’s 
well contained admirable water, as 
the most distinguished chemist in 
Great Britain, after careful analy- 
sis, had ascertained. And then, 
with a great flourish of trum- 
pets, Dick produced Dr. Scrubbs’ 
Report. 

The Sheriff was a good deal bo- 
thered; but he ultimately decided 
against me. ‘The district analyst 
had declared that the water was 
detestable; that functionary was 
elected by the ratepayers; Mr. 
Brown was a ratepayer; and (even 
if Mr. Potass was mistaken, which 
was not improbable), it would not 
do for Mr. Brown to come here at 
this time of day, and plead that the 
person he had appointed (I had 
never heard of Potass till I got his 
report) was unfit to discharge the 
duties of his office. He would not 
require Mr. Brown tobe at the ex- 
pense of filling up the well, but the 
pump would be padlocked, and the 
key deposited in the police-office ; 
and the costs of the application 
must of course be paid by Mr. 
Brown. 

Need I go on? Is it necessary 
to continue this painful narrative ? 
Suffice it to say that my troubles 
were little more than begun. The 
vanward clouds of evil days had 
spent their malice (poor Keats is a 
favourite poet with the young gen- 
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tlemen in the office, and Tittlebat 
quotes him constantly) but 


‘the sullen rear 
“ Was with its storéd thunder labouring 
up. 

Within a fortnight I again stood in 
the dock. I had again the option 
of fine or imprisonment presented 
to me by an unpaid magistrate, and, 
inspired by the heroic spirit of my 
wife, I was almost in the mood to 
choose the latter. Pesides, my 
finances were running low. When 
I entered the service I had no idea 
that I should be fined once a fort- 
night, and I had made no provision 
for these criminal contingencies. I 
could not apply to the Paymaster- 
General; the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would simply say to me, 
with Shylock,—Is it in the bond ? 

The last straw that fairly broke 
my back was taken from an Act on 
which, at the moment I write, a 
committee of the House of Com- 
mons is sitting, with the view of 
making its provisions more sweep- 
ing and stringent. 

I am not, I think, cruel by na- 
ture. Even were I a dead shot, I 
would not care to murder a hun- 
dred brace of grouse in cold blood. 
During winter very intimate rela- 
tions are established between our 
family and a flock of robins, chaf- 
finches, and blue tits (with an 
occasional thrush), who come to 
be fed at the window. The 
spring chorus of the woodland 
seems to me every year to grow 
sweeter. I am borne away on the 
wings of these miraculous songsters. 
Talk of the incredibility of miracles 
indeed,—one might as well talk of 
the incredibility of the spring-time. 
Our common life itself is such an 
immense miracle that a man who 
cannot swallow a miracle, more or 
less, must be a poor creature. But 
there are limits to one’s forbearance. 
When the birds you have cherished 
though the dreary January days 
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requite you by opening your peas 
and stealing your strawberries, you 
begin to feel that you are ill-used. 
After seeing a magnificent row of 
peas, which in my mind’s eye had 
been converted into hotch-potch, 
carried off bodily by the blackbirds, 
I could stand it no longer. I took 
down an antique musket which had 
been “out” with a Houlakin in 
the ’45, loaded it with snipe-shot, 
and fired it from my bedroom win- 
dow among the thieves. It did 
tremendous execution. Several 
panes of glass were smashed, Mary 
Anne was stunned, I was rendered 
insensible, and the policeman was 
called in by the alarmed housemaid, 
who naturally fancied that I had 
gone mad, and murdered my wife. 
‘The enemy’s loss at the same time 
had not been inconsiderable. Three 
blackbirds and a hedge-sparrow were 
found upon the field among the dé- 
bris. Hastily donning my slippers 
and my dressing-gown, I descended 
to the scene of action, where I met 
the policeman with the sparrow 
in his hand. He was civil but 
firm. 

“T am afraid I must report you, 
sir,’ he said, touching his hat, 
“this is one of the birds specified 
in the schedule of the Act. We 
have got special instructions to see 
that the Act is observed.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” I 
gasped, “that I cannot kill a vil- 
Janous sparrow who is finishing my 
peas without being apprehended ?” 

“Tt will be enough to take your 
name, sir. You will have to attend 
before the magistrate to-morrow. 
The Act is quite distinct about 
sparrows.” 

Dick’s services were again in te- 
quisition, but his flow of spirits 
had flagged, and the sanguine en- 
thusiasm of his temperament had 
been chilled into despondency by 
repeated rebuffs. 

“It's no use,” he said, “ they 
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have got you again into their infer- 
nal net. Life at this rate will be- 
come too difficult for any one who 
has not the stomach of an ostrich 
and the constitution of a horse, 
Let us see what can be done for 
you. It appears that there is an 
Act called the Wild Birds’ Protec- 
tion Act which imposes penalties on 
any person ‘who shall knowingly 
or with intent kill, wound, or take 
any wild bird enumerated in the 
schedule between the 15th day of 
March, and the first day of August ;’ 
and the house-sparrow is included 
in the schedule. Well, you didn’t 
mean to kill the sparrow—you fired 
at the blackbirds, and the sparrow 
crossed the line of fire — so the 
offence was not committed knowing- 
ly or with intent. Then this is a 
hedge-sparrow—but the Act says a 
house-sparrow—we might get hold 
of an ornithologist, and make him 
swear that they are distinct species.” 

Dick’s subtleties were cut short 
by the magistrate, who obviously 
recognising me as a hardened and 
obstinate offender, warned me in an 
impressive little speech, intended 
for the reporters, that if I, an offi- 
cial in a Government department, 
appeared again before him, he would 
certainly send me to jail without 
the option of a fine. I was on the 
high road to ruin. 

With Dick’s aid I got home I 
remember seeing a mob of mechan- 
ics, who were on strike, hustling an 
unfortunate brother workman who 
did not belong to their union. His 
coat was torn, and his face was 
covered with blood. Why don’t the 
police protect him ? I remember re- 
marking in a drowsy sort of way 
to Dick, and Dick replied, That 
would be a fatal blow at the liberty 
of the subject. The cause for which 
Hampden died on the field and Sid- 
ney on the scaffold, would never 
recover from it. Then I remember 
that a group of noisy, tipsy, paint- 
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ed women jeered at us as we passed 
them, and I said, Why don’t the 
police take them in charge? To 
which Dick answered, You don’t 
mean to tell me that you would 
extend the What-d’ye-call-em Acts ? 
I did not expect that you were an 
Advocate of Vice. The moment I 
got home I was bundled off to bed, 
where I remained for six-and-thirty 
hours without opening my eyes. 
These six-and-thirty hours, as the 
doctor afterwards told Mary Anne, 
saved me from brain-fever. 


I awoke from the vision of a de- 
lightful land (in which every Goy- 
ernment clerk began at a minimum 
of £500 a-year, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, instead of draw- 
ing a salary of £5000 for making a 
few rasping speeches, was reduced 
to bread and water, and Australian 
mutton), to find myself in my own 
scantily furnished bedroom. The 
morning was well advanced — the 
room was empty—the letters and 
newspapers of yestersay were scat- 
tered upon the table at my bed- 
side. In the pleasant listless mood 
in which one recovers from a dream 
or an illness, I took a bundle of 
them up and began to examine 
them. The first | looked at was 
a polite little note from an officer 
of the Board of Inland Revenue, 
informing me that the Board had 
observed from the public prints 
that I was in the habit of using 
firearms, and that as I had not 
obtained a gun-licence for the cur- 
rent year, I had rendered myself 
liable to a penalty of £20, which he 
would thank me to remit at my 
earliest convenience. Then I opened 
a large blue business-like envelope 
from which there dropped an even 
more business-like account, which, 
extending over four folio pages, was 
“enclosed, with the compliments of 
Messrs. Smart & Sharp.” 
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John Brown, Esq. 
To Messrs Smart & Sharp. 

May 20.— 

To attendance on you at police 
court y ; ~ & 

To paid your fine at ditto 

To costs of ditto 
May 27.— 

To reading the Education (Scot- 
land) Act . ° . 

To preparing for consultation with 
you “ . 

To waiting on you and informing 
you that you would require to 
attend at Sheriff Court next day. 0 6 8 


068 
068 


And so the bill—a disastrous 
commentary on the misadventures 
of the past eighteen months—ran 
on and ran up, until it attained the 
gigantic total of £45, 13s. and 4d. ! 
I put it aside with a groan, and 
turned to a letter on which I re- 
cognised the handwriting of the 
Secretary. It was as follows :— 


“Rig-mMA-RoLeE OFFICE, 
4th August 1873. 

“Dear Mr. Brown,—I learn 
that you are not in the office to- 
day, which I regret, as I had in- 
tended to ask you to see me with 
regard to certain recent proceedings 
in the criminal courts in which your 
name has appeared. I have no. 
doubt that-you are acting conscien- 
tiously, and between ourselves the 
proceedings appear to be of the 
most trumpery character; but a 
series of convictions, even by a 
bailie, are apt to produce an unfa 
vourable impression on the public 
mind, and the character of the de- 
partment must be considered. The 
article in the ‘Penny Trumpet’ of 
this morning is of subordinate im- 
portance ; but a more serious matter 
has been brought privately to my 
notice by Sir Peter. The attention 
of the Lunacy Commissioners, it 
appears, has been excited by the 
newspaper reports, and Dr. Scatter- 
brain is said to have his eye upon 
you. The powers of the Commis- 


U 
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sioners are very extensive, as you 
will find on referring to 20 and 21 
Victorie, cap. 71, and 25 and 26 
Victoriz, cap. 54. If you fall into 
the hands of the amad-doctors, the 
Lord have mercy upon your soul. 
—Sincerely yours, 
“ EveraRD EL.iot.” 


I groaned again. Then curiosity 
got the better of apprehension, and 
I tore the ‘Penny ‘Trumpet’ open. 
I had no difficulty in finding the 
passage I wanted; for the leading 
article itself was headed 


BROWN AGAIN! 


It was too much. With a groan 
that was heard in the street, I 
turned my face to the wall. 

Mary Anne was by my side in a 
moment. Her face was beaming; 
there were tears in her eyes and 
dimples of laughter about her 
mouth; she looked like what she 
had looked on her wedding morning. 
I felt assured before she opened her 
lips that. some great good news had 


brought this rare April sunshine 
into her face. 


“Oh, John!” she exclaimed, “ Ben 
hascome home. The Colony people 
have sent him to negotiate with the 
Government about some great public 
works which they are going to con- 
struct, and he wishes to take us 
back with him. He will never 
forget, he says, how you stuck by 
him in the old times, and he has 
got you the offer of a place worth 
£800 a-year if you like to accept it. 
And, John, there is a telegram just 
in tu say that Mr. Lowe has retired 
to the Chiltern Hills, and that Mr. 
Disraeli has been sent for by the 
Queen !”’ * 

Our happiness was complete. If 
this had been a fairy tale, instead 
of a hard, dry, matter-of-fact history, 
it could not have ended more pros- 
perously. We are on our way to 
a land where there are no ferocious 
philanthropists to compel us to be 
happy against our inclinations by 
Act of Parliament, and to punish us 
if we are not; and, as I lay aside 
my pen, the ship unfurls her sails, 
and drops down the river, with 
another family on board who have 
left the old country for good. 





* [Note by Fd. B. M.—The telegram was slightly premature. Mr. Lowe has got 


ino further tian the Home Ofiice. } 
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CHAPTER I. 


GRAuAM Vane had heard nothing 
for months from M. Renard, when 
one morning he received the letter 
I translate :— 


“Monstevr,—I am happy to in- 
form you that I have at last ob- 
tained one piece of information 
which may lead to a more‘ im- 
portant discovery. When we 
parted after our fruitless research 
in Vienna, we had both concurred 
in the persuasion, that for some 
reason known only to the two 
ladies themselves, Madame Marigny 
and Madame Duval had exchanged 
names—that it was Madame Ma- 
rigny who had deceased in the 
name of Madame Duval, and Ma- 
dame Duval who survived in that 
of Marigny. 

“Tt was clear to me that the beau 
Monsieur who had visited the false 
Duval must have been cognisant of 
this exchange of name, and that 
if his name and whereabouts could 
be ascertained, he, in all probabil- 
ity, would know what had become 
of the lady who is the object of 
our research; and after the lapse 
of so many years he would pro- 
bably have very slight motive to 
preserve that concealment of facts 
which might, no doubt, have been 
convenient at the time. The lover 
of the soi-disant Mademoiselle 
Duval was by such accounts as 
we could gain a man of some 
rank — very possibly a married 
man; and the Jiwison, in short, 
was one of those which, while 
they last, necessitate. precautions 
and secrecy. 

“ Therefore, 


all at- 


dismissing 
tempts at further trace of the miss- 
ing lady, I resolved to return to 


Vienna as soon as the business 
that recalled me to Paris was 
concluded, and devote myself ex- 
clusively to the search after the 
amorous and mysterious Monsieur. 

“TI did not state this determina- 
tion to you, because, possibly, I 
might be in error—or, if not in error, 
at least too sanguine in my expecta- 
tions—and it is best to avoid dis- 
appointing an honourable client. 

“One thing was clear,“ that, at 
the time of the soi-disant Duval’s 
decease, the beaw Monsieur was at 
Vienna. 

“It appeared also tolerably clear 
that when the lady friend of the 
deceased quitted Munich so _pri- 
vately, it was to Vienna she re- 
paired, and from Vienna comes 
the letter demanding the certifi- 
cates of Madame Duval’s death. 
Pardon me if I remind you of all 
these circumstances no doubt fresh 
in your recollection. I repeat them 
in order to justify the conclusions 
to which they led me. 

“T could not, however, get per- 
mission to absent myself from Paris 
for the time I might require till 
the end of last April. I had mean- 
while sought all private means of 
ascertaining what Frenchmen cf 
rank and station were in that 
capital in the autumn of 1849. 
Among the list of the very few 
such Messieurs I fixed upon one 
as the most likely to be the mys- 
terious Achille — Achille was, ip 
deed, his nom de baptéme. 

A man of intrigue—d bonnes 
fortunes—of lavish expenditure 
withal; very tenacious of his dig- 
nity, and avoiding any petty scan- 
dals by which it might be lowered ; 
just the man who, in some passing 


ry 
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affair of gallantry with a lady of 
doubtful repute, would never have 
signed his titular designation to a 
letter, and would have kept him- 
self as much incognito as he could. 
But this man was dead—had been 
dead some years. He had not died 
at Vienna—never visited that capi- 
tal for some years before his death. 
He was then, and had long been, 
the ami de la maison of one of 
those grandes dames of whose in- 
timacy grands seigneurs are not 
ashamed. They parade there the 
bonnes fortunes they conceal else- 
where. Monsieur and the grande 
dame were at Baden. when the for- 
mer died. Now, Monsieur, a Don 
Juan of that stamp is pretty sure 
always to have a confidential Lepo- 
rello. If I could find Leporello 
alive I might learn the secrets not 
to be extracted from a Don Juan 
defunct. I ascertained, in truth, 
both at Vienna, to which I first 
repaired in order to verify the 
renseignements I had obtained at 
Paris, and at Baden, to which I 


then bent my way, that this bril- 
liant noble had a favourite valet 
who had lived with him from his 
youth—an Italian, who had con- 
trived in the course of his service 
to lay by savings enough to set 


up a hotel somewhere in Italy, 
supposed to be Pisa. To Pisa I 
repaired, but the man had _ left 
some years; his hotel had not 
prospered—he had left in debt. No 
one could say what had become of 
him. At last, after a long and 
tedious research, I found him 
installed as manager of a_ small 
hotel at Genoa—a pleasant fellow 
enough; and after friendly inter- 
course with him (of course I lodged 
at his hotel), I easily led him to 
talk of his earlier life and adven- 
tures, and especially of his former 
master, of whose splendid career 
in the army of‘ Za Belle Déesse’ 
he was- not a little proud. It was 
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not very easy to get him to the 
particular subject in question. In 
fact the affair with the poor false 
Duval had been so brief and un- 
distinguished an episode in his 
master’s life, that it was not with- 
out a strain of memory that he 
reached it. 

“ By little and little, however, in 
the course of two or three evenings, 
and by the aid of many flasks of 
Orviette or bottles of Lacrima 
(wines, Monsieur, that I do not 
commend to any one who desires to 
keep his stomach sound and his 
secrets safe), I gathered these par- 
ticulars. 

“Our Don Juan, since the loss of 
a wife in the first year of marriage, 
had rarely visited Paris where he 
had a Domicile—his ancestral hotel 
there he had sold. 

“But happening to visit that capi- 
tal of Europe a few months before 
we come to our dates at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, he made acquaintance 
with Madame Marigny, a natural 
daughter of high-placed parents, by 
whom, of course, she had never been 
acknowledged, but who had con- 
trived that she should receive a 
good education at a convent; and 
on leaving it also contrived that an 
old soldier of fortune—which means 
an officer without fortune — who 
had served in Algiers with some 
distinction, should offer her his 
hand, and add the modest dot 
they assigned her to his yet more 
modest income. They contrived 
also that she should understand the 
offer must be accepted. Thus 
Mademoiselle ‘ Quelgue Chose’ be- 
came Madame Marigny, and she, 
on her part, contrived that a year 
or so later she should be left a 
widow. After her marriage, of 
course, the parents washed their 
hands of her—they had done their 
duty. At the time Don Juan made 
this lady’s acquaintance nothing 
could be said against her character ; 
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but the milliners and butchers had 
begun to imply that they would 
rather have her money than trust 
to her character. Don Juan fell in 
love with her, satisfied the imme- 
diate claims of milliner and butcher, 
and when they quitted Paris it was 
agreed that they should meet later 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. But when he 
resorted to that sultry, and, to my 
mind, unalluring spa, he was sur- 
prised by a line from her saying 
that she had changed her name of 
Marigny for that of Duval. 

“*T recollect,’ said Leporello, 
‘that two days afterwards my 
master said to me, “Caution and 
secrecy. Don’t mention my name 
at the house to which I may send 
you with any note for Madame 
Duval. I don’t announce my name 
when I call. La petite Marigny 


has exchanged her name for that 
of Louise Duval; and I find that 
there is a Louise Duval here, her 
friend, who is niece to a relation of 
my own, and a terrible relation to 
quarrel with—a dead shot and 


unrivalled swordsman — Victor de 
Mauléon.” My master was brave 
enough, but he enjoyed life, and he 
did not think Ja petite, Marigny 
worth being killed for.’ 

‘“‘Leporello remembered very little 
of what followed. All he did re- 
member is that Don Juan, when at 
Vienna, said to him one morning, 
looking less gay than usual, ‘It is 
finished with la petite Marigny— 
she is no more.’ Then he ordered 
his bath, wrote a note, and said 
with tears in his eves, ‘Take this 
to Mademoiselle Celeste; not to be 
compared to Ja petite Marigny ; but 
la petite Celeste is still alive.’ Ah, 
Monsieur! if only any man in France 
could be as proud of his ruler as 
that Italian was of my countryman ! 
Alas! we Frenchmen are all made 
to command—or at least we think 
ourselves so—and we are insulted 
by one who says to us, ‘Serve and 
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obey.’ Nowadays in France we find 
all Don Juans and no Leporellos. 

“‘ After strenuous exertions upon 
my part to recall to Leporello’s mind 
the important question whether he 
had ever seen the true Duval, pass- 
ing under the name of Marigny— 
whether she had not presented her- 
self to his master at Vienna or else- 
where — he rubbed his forehead, 
and drew from it these reminis- 
cences, 

“* On the day that his Excellency." 
—Leporello generally so styled his 
master—“ Excellency,” as you are 
aware is the title an Italian would 
give to Satan if taking his wages,— 
‘told me that la petite Marigny was 
no more, he had received previously 
a lady veiled and mantled, whom I 
did not recognise as any one I had 
seen before, but I noticed her way 
of carrying herself—haughtily—her 
head thrown back; and I thought 
to myself, that lady is one of his 
grandes dames. She did call again 
two or three times, never an- 
nouncing her name; then she did 
not reappear. She might be Madame 
Duval—I can’t say.’ 

“*But did you never hear his 
Excellency speak of the real Duva 
after that time?’ 

“*No—non mi ricordo—I don’t 
remember.’ 

“*Nor of some living Madame 
Marigny, though the real one was 
dead ? 

“Stop, I do recollect; not that 
he ever named such a person to me, 
but that I have posted letters for 
him to a Madame Marigny—oh yes! 
even years after the said petite Ma- 
rigny was dead; and once I did 
venture to say, ‘ Pardon me, Excel- 
lenza, but may I ask if that poor 
lady is really dead, since I have to 
prepay this letter to her?”’ 

“¢Qh,’ said he, ‘Madame Ma- 
rigny ! Of course the one you know 
is dead, but there are others of the 
same name; this lady is of my 
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family. Indeed, her house, though 
noble in itself, recognises the repre- 
sentative of mine as its head, and I 
am too bon, prince not too acknow- 
ledge and serve any one who branch- 
es out of my own tree.’ 

“A day after this last conversation 
on the subject, Leporello said to 
me: ‘My friend, you certainly have 
some interest in ascertaining what 
became of the lady who took the 
name of Marigny.’ (I state this 
frankly, Monsieur, to show how 
difficult even for one so prudent 
as I am to beat about a bush long 
but what you let people know the 
sort of bird you are in search of.) 

““* Well,’ said I, ‘she does interest 
me. I knew something of that Vic- 
tor de Mauléon, whom his Excellen- 
cy did not wish to quarrel with; and 
it would be a kindly act to her rela- 
tion if one could learn what became 
of Louise Duval.’ 

“*T can put you on the way of 
learning all that his Excellency was 
likely to have known of her through 
correspondence. I have often heard 
him quote, with praise, a saying so 
clever that it might have been Ital- 
ian—‘* Never write, never burn ;” 
that is, never commit yourself by a 
letter—keep all letters that could 
put others in your power. All the 
letters he received were carefully 
kept and labelled. I sent them to 


his son in four large’trunks. His 
son, no doubt, has them still.’ 

‘“* Now, however, I have exhausted 
my budget. I arrived at Paris last 
night. I strongly advise you to 
come hither at once, if you still 
desire to prosecute your search. 

“You, Monsieur, can do what I 
could not venture to do; you can 
ask the son of Don Juan if, amid 
the correspondence of his father, 
which he may have preserved, there 
be any signed Marigny or Duval— 
any, in short, which can throw light 
on this very obscure complication 
of circumstances. A grand seigneur 
would naturally be more complaisant 
to a man of your station than he 
would be to an agent of police. 
Don Juan’s son, inheriting _ his 
father’s title, is Monsieur le Mar- 
quis de Rochebriant; and permit 
me to add, that at this moment, as 
the journals doubtless inform you, 
all Paris resounds with the rumour 
of coming war; and Monsieur de 
Rochebriant—who is, as I have as- 
certained, now in Paris—it may be 
difficult to find anywhere on earth a 
month or two hence.—I have the 
honour, with profound considera- 
tion, &e. &e., 

“T, Renarp.” 


The day after the receipt of this 
letter Graham Vane was in Paris. 


CHAPTER II. 


Among things indescribable is 
that which is called ‘ Agitation” 
n Paris—‘ Agitation”? without riot 
or violence—showing itself by no 
disorderly act, no turbulent out- 
burst. Perhaps the cafés are more 
crowded ; passengers in the streets 
stop each other more often, and con- 
verse in small knots and groups; 
yet, on the whole, there is little 
externally to show how loudly the 
heart of Paris is beating. A travel- 


ler may be passing through quiet 
landscapes, unconscious that a great 
battle is going on some miles off, 
but if he will stop and put his ear 
to the ground he will recognise, by 
a certain indescribable vibration, the 
voice of the cannon. 

But at Paris an acute observer 
need not stop and put his ear to the 
ground; he feels within himself a 
vibration — a mysterious inward 
sympathy which communicates to 
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the individual a conscious thrill— 
when the passions of the multitude 
are stirred, no matter how silently. 

Tortoni’s café was thronged when 
Duplessis and Frederic Lemercier 
entered it; it was in vain to order 
breakfast ; no table was vacant either 
within the rooms or under the awn- 
ings without. 

But they could not retreat so 
quickly as they had entered. On 
catching sight of the financier sev- 
eral men rose and gathered round 
him eagerly questioning :— 

“ What do you think, Duplessis ? 
Will any insult to France put a 
drop of warm blood into the frigid 
veins of that miserable Ollivier ?’ 

“It is not yet clear that France 
has been insulted, Messieurs,” re- 
plied Duplessis, phlegmatically. 

“ Bah! Not insulted! The very 


nomination of a Hohenzollern to 
the crown of Spain was an insult— 
what would you have more ?” 

“*T tell you what it is, Duplessis,” 
said the Vicomte de Bréze, whose 
habitual light good temper seemed 


exchanged for insolent swagger— 
“T tell you what it is, your friend 
the Emperor has no more courage 
than a chicken. He is grown old, 
and infirm and lazy ; he knows that 
he can’t even mount on horseback. 
But if, before this day week, he has 
not declared war on the Prussians, 
he will be lucky if he can get off as 
quietly as poor Louis Philippe did 
under shelter of his umbrella, and 
ticketed ‘Schmidt.’ Or could you 
not, M. Duplessis, send him back to 
London in a bill of exchange ?” 

“For aman of your literary re- 
pute, M. le Vicomte,’’ said Duples- 
sis, “ you indulge in a strange con- 
fusion of metaphors. But, pardon 
me, I came here to breakfast, and I 
cannot remain to quarrel. Come, 
Lemercier, let us take our chance of 
a cutlet at the 7rois Fréres.” 

“Fox, Fox,” cried Lemercier, 
whistling to a poodle that had fol- 
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lowed him into the café, and, fright- 
ened by the sudden movement and 
loud voices of the habitués, had 
taken refuge under the table. 

“Your dog is poltron,” said De 
Brézé ; * call him Nap.” 

At this stroke of humour there 
was a general laugh, in the midst of 
which Duplessis escaped, and Fred- 
eric, having discovered and caught 
his dog, followed with that animal 
tenderly clasped in his arms, “I 
would not lose Fox for a great deal, 
said Lemercier, with effusion ; “a 
pledge of love and fidelity from 
an English lady the most distin- 
guished : the lady left me—the dog 
remains.” 

Duplessis smiled grimly : “* What 
a thorough-bred Parisian you are, 
my dear Frederic! 1 believe if the 
trump of the last angel were sound- 
ing, the Parisians would be divided 
into two sets ; one would be singing 
the Marseillaise, and parading the 
red flag ; the other would be shrug- 
ging their shoulders and saying: 
‘ Bah ! as if le Bon Diew would have 
the bad taste to injure Paris—the 
Seat of the Graces, the School of 
the Arts, the Fountain of Reason,the 
Eye of the world ; and so be found 
by the destroying angel caressing 
poodles and making dos mots about 
les femmes.” 

“And quite right too,” said Le- 
mercier, complacently ; “ what other 
people in the world could retain 
lightness of heart under circumstan- 
ces.so unpleasant? But why do 
you take things so solemnly? Of 
course there will be war—idle now 
to talk of explanations and excuses. 
When a Frenchman says, ‘ I am in- 
sulted,’ he is not going to be told 
that he is not insulted. He means 
fighting, and not apologising. But 
what if there be war? Our brave 
soldiers beat the Prussians—take 
the Rhine—return to Paris covered 
with laurels; a new Doulevard de 
Berlin eclipses the Boulevard Se- 
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bastopol. By the way, Duplessis, 
a Boulevard de Berlin will be a good 
speculation—better than the Rue de 
Louvier. Ah! is not that my Eng- 
lish friend, Grarm Varn?” here, 
quitting the arms of Duplessis, Le- 
mercier stopped a gentleman who 
was about to pass him unnoticing. 
“ Bonjour, mon ami! how long have 
you been at Paris ?” 

“T only arrived last evening,” 
answered Graham, “and my stay 
may be so short that it is a piece of 
good luck, my dear Lemercier, to 
meet with you, and exchange a cor- 
dial shake of the hand.” 

“We are just going to breakfast 
at the Trois Fréres—Duplessis and 
I—pray join us.” 

“With great pleasure—ah, M. 
Duplessis, | shall be glad to hear 
from you that the Emperor will be 
firm enough to check the advances 
of that martial fever which, to judge 
by the persons I meet, seems to 
threaten delirium.” 

Duplessis looked very keenly at 
Graham's face, as he replied slowly : 
“The English, at least, ought to 
know that when the Emperor by 
his last.reforms resigned his per- 
sonal authority for constitutional 
monarchy, it ceased to be a question 
whether he could or could not be 
firm in matters that belong to the 
Cabinet and the Chambers. I pre- 
sume that if Monsieur Gladstone 
advised Queen Victoria to declare 
war upon the Emperor of Russia, 
backed by a vast majority in Par- 
liament, you would think me very 
ignorant of constitutional monarchy 
and Parliamentary government if I 
said, ‘I hope Queen Victoria will 
resist that martial fever.’”’ 

“You rebuke me very fairly, M. 
Duplessis, if you can show me that 
the two cases are analogous ; but we 
do not understand in England that, 
despite his last reforms, the Emperor 
has so abnegated his individual as- 
cendancy, that his will, clearly and 


resolutely expressed, would not pre- 
vail in his Council and silence op- 
position in the Chambers. Is it so ? 
I ask for information.” 

The three men were, walking on 
towards the Palais Royal side by 
side while this conversation pro- 
ceeded. 

“That all depends,” replied Du- 
plessis, ‘“‘ upon what may be the 
increase of popular excitement at 
Paris. If it slackens, the Emperor, 
no doubt, could turn to wise account 
that favourable pause in the fever. 
But if it continues to swell, and 
Paris eries ‘ War,’ in a voice as loud 
as it cried to Louis Philippe ‘ Revo- 
lution,’ do you think that the Em- 
peror could impose on his ministers 
the wisdom of peace ? His ministers 
would be too terrified by the clamour 
to undertake the responsibility of 
opposing it — they would resign. 
Where is the Emperor to find an- 
other Cabinet ?—a peace Cabinet ? 
What and who are the orators for 
peace ?—what a handful !—who ? 
Gambetta, Jules Favre, avowed Re- 
publicans,—would they even accept 
the post of ministers to Louis Na- 
poléon ? If they did, would not 
their first step be the abolition of 
the Empire ? Napoléon is therefore 
so far a constitutional monach in 
the same sense as Queen Victoria, 
that the popular will in the country 
(and in France in such matters Paris 
is the country) controls the Cham- 
bers, controls the Cabinet; and 
against the Cabinet the Emperor 
could not contend. I say nothing 
of the army--a power in France 
unknown to you in England, which 
would certainly fraternise with no 
peace party. If war is proclaimed, 
—-let England blame it if she will 
—she can’t lament it more than I 
should : but let England blame the 
nation ; let her blame, if she please, 
the form of the government, which 
rests upon popular suffrage ; but do 
not let her blame our sovereign. more 
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than' the French would blame her 
own, if compelled by the conditions 
on which she holds her crown to 
sign a declaration of war, which 
yast majorities in a Parliament just 
elected, and a Council of Ministers 
whom she could not practically re- 
place, enforced upon her will.” 

“Your observations, M. Duplessis, 
impress me strongly, and add to the 
deep anxieties with which, in com- 
mon with all my countrymen, I 
regard the menacing aspect of the 
present hour. Let us hope the best. 
Our Government, I know, is exert- 
ing itself, to the utmost verge of its 
power, to remove every just ground 
of offence that the unfortunate no- 
mination of a German prince to 
the Spanish throne could not fail 
to have given to French states- 
men.” 

“Tam glad you concede that such 
8 nomination was a just ground 
of offence,” said Lemercier, rather 


bitterly ; “‘for I have met English- 
men who asserted that France had 
no right to resent any choice of 


a sovereign that Spain might 
make.” 

“Englishmen in general are not 
very reflective politicians in foreign 
affairs,” said Graham; “but those 
who are, must see that France could 
not, without alarm the most justi- 
fiable, contemplate a cordon of hos- 
tile States being drawn around her 
on all sides,—Germany, in itself so 
formidable since the field of Sadowa, 
on the east; a German prince in 
the south-west; the not improbable 
alliance between Prussia and the 
Italian kingdom, already so alienated 
from the France to which it owed 
so much. If England would be 
uneasy were a great maritime power 
possessed of Antwerp, how much 
more uneasy might France justly be 
if Prussia could add the armies of 
Spain to those of Germany, and 
launch them both upon France ? But 
the cause of alarm is over—the 
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Tlohenzollern is withdrawn. Let us 
hope for the best.” 

The three men had now seated 
themselves at a table in the Trois 
Fréres, and Lemercier volunteered 
the task of inspecting the menu and 
ordering the repast, still keeping 
guard on Fox. om 

“Observe that man,” said Du- 
plessis, pointing towards a gentle- 
man who had just entered; “the 
other day he was the popular hero— 
now, in the excitement of threatened 
war, he is permitted to order his 
bifteck uncongratulated, uncaressed ; 
such is fame at Paris! here to-day 
and gone to-morrow.” 

“How did the man become fa- 
mous ?” 

“He is a painter, and refused a 
decoration—the only French painter 
who ever did.” 

‘** And why refuse ?” 

“Because he is more stared at as 
the man who refused, than he would 
have been as the man who accepted. 
If ever the Red Republicans have 
their day, those among them most 
certain of human condemnation will 
be the coxcombs who have gone 
mad from the desire of human ap- 
plause.” 

“You are a profound philosopher, 
M. Duplessis.” 

*“T hope not—I have an especial 
contempt for philosophers. Pardon 
me a moment—I see a man to whom 
I would say a word or two.” 

Duplessis crossed over to another 
table to speak to a middle-aged man 
of somewhat remarkable counte- 
nance, with the red ribbon in his 
button-hole, in whom Graham recog- 
nised an ex-minister of the Empe- 
ror, differing from most of those at 
that day in his Cabinet, in the 
reputation of being loyal to his 
master and courageous against a 
mob. 

Left thus alone with Lemercier, 
Graham said— 

“Pray tell me where I can find 
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your friend the Marquis de Roche- 
briant. I calied at his apartment 
this morning, and I was told that 
he had gone on some visit into the 
country, taking his valet, and the 
concierge could not give me his 
address. I thought myself so lucky 
onmemeeting with you, who are sure 
to know.” ‘ 

“No, I do not; it is some days 
since I saw Alain. But Duplessis 
will be sure to know.” Here the 
financier rejoined them. 

“ Mon cher, Grarm Varn wants to 
know for what Sabine shades Roche- 
briant has deserted the ‘fumum 
opes strepitumgue’ of the capital.’ 

“Ah! the Marquis is a friend of 
yours, Monsieur ?”’ 

**T can scarcely boast that honour, 
but he is an acquaintance whom I 
should be very glad to see again.” 

“At this moment he is at the 
Duchesse de ‘Tarascon’s country- 
house near Fontainebleau; I had a 
hurried line from him two days ago 
stating that he was going there on 
her urgent invitation. But he may 
return to-morrow; at all events he 
dines with me on the 8th, and I 
shall be charmed if you will do me 
the honour to meet him at my 
house.” 

“It is an invitation too agreeable 
to refuse, and I thank you very 
much for it.” 

Nothing worth recording passed 
further in conversation between 
Graham and the two Frenchmen. 


[Sept, 


He left them smoking their cigars 
in the garden, and walked home. 
ward by the Rue de Rivoli. As he 
was passing beside the Magasin du 
Louvre he stopped, and made way 
for a lady crossing quickly out of 
the shop towards her carriage at 
the door. Glancing at him with 
a slight inclination of her head in 
acknowledgment of his courtesy, 
the lady recognised his features,— 

‘*Ah, Mr. Vane!” she cried, al- 
most joyfully—‘‘you are then at 
Paris, though you have not come to 
see me.” - 

“T only arrived last night, dear 
Mrs. Morley,” said Graham, rather 
embarrassed, “and only on some 
matters of business which unex- 
pectedly summoned me. My stay 
will probably be very short.” 

“In that case let me rob you of 
a few minutes—no, not rob you 
even of them; I can take you 
wherever you want to go, and as 
my carriage moves more quickly 
than you do on foot, I shall save 
you the minutes instead of robbing 
you of them.” 

“You are most kind, but I was 
only going to my hotel, which is 
close by.” 

“Then you have no excuse for 
not taking a short drive with me 
in the Champs Elysées—come.” 

Thus bidden, Graham could not 
civilly disobey. He handed the 
fair American into her carriage, and 
seated himself by her side. 


CHAPTER It. 


“Mr. Vane, I feel as if I had 
many apologies to make for the 
interest in your life which my letter 
to you so indiscreetly betrayed.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Morley! you cannot 
guess how decply that interest 
touched me.” 

‘““T should not have presumed so 
far,” continued Mrs. Morley, un- 


heeding the interruption, ‘if I had 
not been altogether in error as to 
the nature of your sentiments in 4 


certain quarter. In this you must 
blame my American rearing. With 
us there are many flirtations be- 
tween boys and girls which come 
to nothing ; but when in my country 
aman like you meets with a woman 
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like Mademoiselle Cicogna, there 
cannot be flirtation. His atten- 
tions, his looks, his manner, reveal 
to the eyes of those who care 
enough for him to watch, one of 
two things—either he- coldly ad- 
mires and esteems, or he loves with 
his whole heart and soul a woman 
worthy to inspire such a_ love. 
Well, I did watch, and I was ab- 
surdly mistaken. I imagined that 
Isaw love, and rejoiced for the sake 
of both of you to think so. I know 
that in all countries, our own as 
well as yours, love is so morbidly 
sensitive and jealous that it is al- 
ways apt to invent imaginary foes 
to itself. Esteem and admiration 
never do that. I thought that 
some misunderstanding, easily re- 
moved by the intervention of a 
third person, might have impeded 
the impulse of two hearts towards 
each other,—and so I wrote. I 
had assumed that you loved—I am 
humbled to the last degree—you 
only admired and esteemed.” 

“Your irony is very keen, Mrs. 


Morley, and to you it may seem 
very just.” 

“Don’t call me Mrs. Morley in 
that haughty tone of voice,—can’t 
you talk to me as you would talk 


to a friend? 
and 
it.” 

“No, there is not an end of it,” 
cried Graham, giving way to an im- 
petuosity of passion which rarely, 
indeed, before another, escaped his 
self-control; “the end of it to me 
is a life out of which is ever stricken 
such love as I could feel for woman. 
To me true love can only come once. 
It came with my first look on that 
fatal face—it has never left me 
in thought by day, in dreams by 
night. ‘The end of it to me is fare- 
well to all such happiness as the 
one love of a life can promise — 
but——” 

“But what?’ asked Mrs. Morley 


You only esteemed 
admired — there is an end of 
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softly, and very much moved by the 
passionate earnestness of Graham’s 
voice and words. 

“But,” he continued with a 
forced smile, “‘we Englishmen are 
trained to the resistance of absolute 
authority ; we cannot submit all the 
elements that make up our being to 
the sway of a single despot. Love 
is the painter of existence, it should 
not be its sculptor.” 

“I do not understand the meta- 
phor.” 

“Tove colours our life, it should 
not chisel its form.” 

‘*My dear Mr. Vane, that is very 
cleverly said, but the human heart 
is too large and too restless to be 
quietly packed up in an aphorism. 
Do you mean to tell me that if you 
found you had destroyed Isaura 
Cicogna’s happiness as well as re- 
signed your own, that thought would 
not somewhat deform the very shape 
you would give to your life? Is it 
colour alone that your life would 
lose ?” 

“Ah, Mrs. Morley, do not lower 
your friend into an ordinary girl 
in whom idleness exaggerates the 
strength of any fancy over which 
it dreamily broods. Isaura Cicogna 
has her occupations—her genius— 
her fame—her career. Honestly 
speaking, I think that in these she 
will find a happiness that no quiet 
hearth could bestow. I will say no 
more. I feel persuaded that were 
we two united 1 could not make her 
happy. With the irresistible im- 
pulse that urges the genius of the 
writer towards its vent in public 
sympathy and applause, she would 
chafe if I said ‘Be contented to be 
wholly mine.’ And if I said it not, 
and felt I had no right to say it, 
and allowed the full scope to her 
natural ambition, what then? She 
would chafe yet more to find that I 
had no fellowship in her aims and 
ends — that where I should feel 
pride, I felt humiliation. It would 
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be so; I cannot help it, "tis my 
nature.” 

“So be it then. When next 
year perhaps you visit Paris, you 
will be safe from my officious inter- 
ference—Isaura will be the wife of 
another.”’ 

Graham pressed his hand to his 
heart with the sudden movement of 
one who feels there an agonising 
spasm—his cheek, his very lips were 
bloodless. 

“T told you,” he said bitterly, 
“that your fears of my influence 
over the happiness of one so gifted, 
and so strong in such gifts, were 
groundless; you allow that I should 
be very soon forgotten 2?” 

“T allow no such thing, I wish I 
could. But do you know so little 
of a woman’s heart (and, in matters 
of heart, I never yet heard that 
genius had a talisman against emo- 
tion),—do you know so little of a 
woman’s heart, as not to know that 
the very moment in which she 
may accept a miarriage the least 
fitted to render her happy, is that 
in which she has lost all hope of 
happiness in another ?” 

“Ts it indeed so 
Graham — “ay, I can 
i 

“And have you so little compre- 
hension of the necessities which 
that fame, that career to which you 
allow she is impelled by the in- 
stincts of genius, imposed on this 
girl, young, beautiful, fatherless, 
motherless? No matter how pure 
her life, can she guard it from the 
slander of envious tongues? Will 
not all her truest friends — would 
not you if you were her brother— 
press upon her by all the arguments 
that have most weight with the 
woman who asserts independence in 
her modes of life, and yet is wise 
enough to know that the world can 
only judge of virtue by its shadow, 
reputation, not to dispense with 
the protection which a husband can 
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alone secure? And that is why I 
warn you, if it be yet time, that in 
resigning your own happiness, you 
may destroy Isaura’s. She will wed 
another, but she will not be happy. 
What a chimera of dread your 
egotism as man conjures up! Oh, 
forsvoth, the qualities that charm 
and delight the world are to unfit a 
woman to be helpmate to a man! 
Fie on you !—fie !” 

Whatever answer Graham might 
have made to these impassioned re- 
proaches was here checked. 

Two men on horseback stopped 
the carriage. One was Enguerrand 
de Vandemar, the other was the 
Algerine Colonel whom we met at 
the supper given at the Maison 
Dorée by Frederic Lemercier. 

‘“* Purdon, Madame Morley,” said 
Enguerrand ; “but there are symp- 
toms of a mob-epidemic a little fur- 
ther up: the fever began at Belle- 
ville, and is threatening the health 
of the Champs Elysées. Don’t be 
alarme (—it may be nothing, though 
it may be much. In Paris, one 
can never calculate an hour before- 
hand the exact progress of a poli- 
tico-epidemic fever. At present I 
say, ‘Bah! a pack of ragged boys, 
gamins de Paris;’ but my friend 
the Colonel, twisting his moustache 
en souriant amérement, says, ‘It is 
the indignation of Paris at the 
apathy of the Government under 
insult to the honour of France;’ 
and heaven only knows how rapidly 
French gamins grow into giants 
when colonels talk about the indig- 
nation of Paris and the honour of 
France !” 

“But what has happened?’ 
asked Mrs. Morley, turning to the 
Colonel. 

““Madame,” replied the warrior, 
“it is rumoured that the King of 
Prussia has turned his back upon 
the Ambassador of France; and that 
the pékin who is for peace at any 
price — M, Ollivier— will say to- 
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morrow in the Chamber, that France 
submits to a slap in the face.” 

“Please, Monsieur de Vandemar, 
to tell my coachman to drive home,” 
said Mrs. Morley. 

The carriage turned and went 
homeward. The Colonel lifted his 
hat, and rode back to see what the 
gamins were about. Enguerrand, 
who had no interest in the gamins, 
and who looked on the Colonel as a 
bore, rode by the side of the car- 
riage. 

“Ts there anything serious in 
this ?’ asked Mrs. Morley. 

“At this moment, nothing. 
What it may be this hour to-morrow 
I cannot say. Ah, Monsieur Vane, 
bonjour—I did not recognise you 
at first. Once, in a visit at the 
chateau of one of your distinguished 
countrymen, I saw two game-cocks 
turned out facing each other: they 
needed no pretext for quarrelling— 
neither do France and Prussia—no 
matter which game-cock gave the 
first offence, the two game-cocks 
must have it out. All that Ollivier 


can do, if he be wise, is to see that 
the French cock has his steel spurs 


aslong as the Prussians. But this 
Ido say, that if Ollivier attempts 
to put the French cock back into 
its bag, the Empire is gone in 
forty-eight hours. That to me is a 
trifle—I care nothing for the Em- 
pire; but that which is not a trifle 
is anarchy and chaos. Better war 
and the Empire,than peace and 
Jules Favre. But let us seize the 
present hour, Mr. Vane; whatever 
happens to-morrow, shall we dine 
together to-day ? name your restau- 
rant.” 

“fT am so grieved,” answered 
Graham, rousing himself—‘I am 
here only on business, and engaged 
all the evening.” 

“What a wonderful thing is this 
life of ours!’ said Enguerrand. 
“The destiny of France at this 
moment hangs on a thread—I, a 
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Frenchman, say to an English 
friend, ‘Let us dine—a cutlet to- 
day and a fig for to-morrow;’ and 
my English friend, distinguished 
native of a country with which we 
have the closest alliance, tells me 
that in this crisis of France he has 
business to attend to! My father 
is quite right; he accepts the Vol- 
tairean philosophy, and cries, Vi- 
vent les indifférents !” 

“My dear M. de Vandemar,” 
said Graham, “in every country you 
will find the same thing. All indi- 
viduals massed together constitute 
public life. Each individual has a 
life of his own, the claims and the 
habits and the needs of which do 
not suppress his sympathies with 
public life, but imperiously overrule 
them. Mrs. Morley, permit me to 
pull the checkstring—I get out 
here.” 

“T like that man,” said Enguer- 
rand, as he continued to ride by the 
fair American; “in language and 
esprit he is so French.” 

*T used to like him better than 
you can,” answered Mrs. Morley ; 
‘but in prejudice and stupidity he 
is so English. As it seems you are 
disengaged, come and partake, pot 
au feu, with Frank and me.” 

“Charmed to do so,” answered 
the cleverest and best bred of all 
Parisian beaux garcons; ‘but for- 
give me if [ quit you soon. This 
poor France! Lxtre nous, | am 
very uneasy about the Parisian 
fever. I must run away after din- 
ner to clubs and cafés to learn the 
last bulletins.” 

“We have nothing like that 
French Legitimist in the States,” 
said the fair American to herself, 
‘“unless we should ever be so silly 
as to make Legitimists of the ‘ruined 
gentlemen of the South.” 

Meanwhile Graham Vane went 
slowly back to his apartment. No 
false excuse had he made to Enguer- 
rand; this evening was devoted to 
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M. Renard, who told him little he 
had not known before; but his 
private life overruled his public— 
and all that night, he, professed 
politician, thought sleeplessly, not 


[Sept, 


over the crisis to France, which 
might alter the conditions of Eu. 
rope, but the talk on his private life 
of that intermeddling American 
woman. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The next day, Wednesday, July 
6th, commenced one of those eras 
in the world’s history in which 
private life would vainly boast that 
it overrules Life Public. How many 
private lives does such a terrible 
time influence, absorb, darken with 
sorrow, crush into graves ! 

It was the day when the Duc de 
Gramont uttered the fatal speech 
which determined the die between 
peace and war. Noone not at Paris 
on that day can conceive the popu- 
lar enthusiasm with which that 
speech was hailed—the greater 
because the warlike tone of it was 
not anticipated; because there had 
been a rumour amidst circles the 
best informed that a speech of pacific 
moderationewas to be the result of 
the Imperial Council. Rapturous 
indeed were the applauses with 
which the sentences that breathed 
haughty defiance were hailed by the 
Assembly. The ladies in the tribune 
rose with one accord, waving their 
handkerchiefs. Tall, stalwart, dark, 
with Roman features and lofty pre- 
sence, the Minister of France seemed 
to say with Catiline in the fine 
tragedy: “Lo! where I stand, I 
am war!” 

Paris had been hungering for 
some hero of the hour —the Duc 
de Gramont became at once raised 
to that eminence. 

All the journals, save the very 
few which were friendly to peace, 
because hostile to the Emperor, re- 
sounded with praise, not only of the 
speech, but of the speaker. It is 
with a melancholy sense of amuse- 
ment that one recalls now to mind 


those organs of public opinion— 
with what romantic fondness they 
dwelt on the personal graces of the 
man who had at last given voice 
to the chivalry of France—“ The 
charming gravity of his countenance 
—the mysterious expression of his 
eye!” 

As the crowd poured from the 
Chambers, Victor de Mauléon and 
Savarin, who had been among the 
listeners, encountered. 

‘“No chance for my friends the 
Orleanists now,” said  Savarin. 
“You who mock at all parties are, 
I suppose, at heart for the Repub- 
lican—small chance, too, for that.” 

“T do not agree with you. Vio- 
lent impulses have quick reactions.” 

“But what reaction could shake 
the Emperor after he returns a con- 
queror, bringing in his pocket the 
left bank of the Rhine ?” 

““None— when he does that. 
Will he do it? Does he bimself 
think he will do it? I doubt——” 

“Doubt the French army against 
the Prussian ?” 

“ Against the German people 
united—yes, very much.” 

“But war will disunite the Ger- 
man people. Bavaria will surely 
assist us—Hanover will rise against 
the spoliator—Austria at our first 
successes must shake off her present 
enforced neutrality.” 

“You have not been in Germany, 
and I have. What yesterday was 3 
Prussian army, to-morrow will bea 
German population, far exceeding 
our own in numbers, in hardihood 
of body, in cultivated intellect, in 
military discipline. But talk of 
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something else. How is 
editor—poor Gustave Rameau 

“Still very weak, but on the 
mend. You may have him back in 
his office soon.” 

“Impossible! even in his sick- 
bed his vanity was more vigorous 
than. ever. He issued a war-song, 
which has gone the round of the 
war journals signed by his own 
name. He must have known very 
well that the name of such a 
Tyrteus cannot reappear as the 
editor of ‘Ze Sens Commun ;’ that 
in launching his little firebrand he 
burned all vessels that could waft 
him back to the port he had quitted. 
But I daresay he has done well for 
his own interests; [ doubt if ‘ Ze 
Sens Commun’ can much longer hold 
its ground in the midst of the preva- 
lent lunacy.” 

“What! it has lost subscribers ? 
—gone off in sale already, since it 
declared for peace ?”’ 

“Of course it has 
article which, if I live over to- 
night, will appear to-morrow, I 
should wonder if it sell enough 
to cover the cost of the print and 
paper.” 

“Martyr to principle! 
but I do not envy thee.” 

“Martyrdom is not my ambition. 
If Louis Napoléon be defeated, what 
then? Perhaps fe may be the 
martyr; and the Favres and Gam- 
bettas may roast their own eggs on 
the gridiron they heat for his Ma- 
jesty.” 

Here an English gentleman, who 
was the very able correspondent to 
avery eminent journal, and in that 
capacity had made acquaintance 
with De Mauléon, joined the two 
Frenchmen ; Savarin, however, after 
an exchange of salutations, went his 
Way. 

“May I ask a ‘frank answer to 
& somewhat rude question, M. le 
Vicomte ?’ said the Englishman. 
“Suppose that the Imperial Govern- 
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; and after the 
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ment had to-day given in their ad- 
hesion to the peace party, how long 
would it have been before their 
orators in the Chamber and their 
organs in the press would have said 
that France was governed by pol- 
trons ?” 

‘“* Probably for most of the twenty- 
four hours. But there are a few who 
are honest in their convictions; of 
that few I am one.” 

* And would have supported the 
Emperor and his Government ?” 

““No, Monsieur—I do not say 
that.” 

““Then the Emperor would have 
turned many friends into enemies, 
and no enemies into friends ?”’ 

““Monsieur—you in England 
know that a party in opposition is 
not propitiated when the party in 
power steals its measures. Ha!— 
pardon me, who is that gentleman, 
evidently your countryman, whom I 
see yonder talking to the Secretary 
of your Embassy ?”’ 

“He—Mr. Vane—Graham Vane. 
Do you not know him? He has been 
much in Paris, attached to our Em- 
bassy formerly; a clever man— 
much is expected from him.” 

““Ah! I think I have seen him 
before, but am not quite sure. Did 
you say Vane? I once knew a 
Monsieur Vane, a distinguished Par- 
liamentary orator.” 

“That gentleman is his son— 
would you like to be introduced to 
him ?” 

“Not to-day—I am in some 
hurry.”’ Here Victor lifted his hat 
in parting salutation, and as he 
walked away cast at Graham another 
glance keen and scrufinising. “TI 
have seen that man before,” he 
muttered, ‘‘where ?— when ?— can 
it be only’a family likeness to the 
father? No, the features are differ- 
ent; the profile is—ha!—Mr. Lamb. 
Mr. Lamb—but why call himself by 
that name ?—why disguised ?—what 
can he have to do with poor Louise ? 
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Bah !—these are not questions I can 
think.of now. This war—this war 
—can it. yet be prevented? How 
it will prostrate all the plans my 
ambition so carefully schemed! Oh! 


—at least, if I were but in the 
Chambre. Perhaps I yet may be 
before the war is ended—the Cla- 
vignys have great interest in their 
department.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Graham had left a note with 
Rochebriant’s concierge requesting 
an interview on the Marquis’s re- 
turn to Paris ; and on the evening 
after the day just commemorated he 
received a line, saying that Alain 
had come back, and would be at 
home at nine o'clock. Graham 
found himself in the Breton’s apart- 
ment punctually at the hour indi- 
cated. 

Alain was in high spirits: he 
burst at once into enthusiastic excla- 
mations on the virtual announcement 
of war. 


poy 


“Congratulate me, mon cher! 
he cried —‘‘ the news was a joyous 
surprise to me. Only so recently as 
yesterday morning I was under the 


gloomy apprehension that the Im- 
perial Cabinet would continue to 
back Ollivier’s craven declaration 
‘that France had not been affront- 
ed!’ The Duchesse de Tarascon, 
at whose campagne I was a guest, 
is (as you doubtless know) very 
much in the confidence of thie 
Tuileries. On the first signs of 
war, I wrote to her saying, that 
whatever the objections of my pride 
to enter the army as a private in 
time of peace, such objections ceased 
on the moment when all distinctions 
of France must vanish in the eyes 
of sons eager to defend her banners. 
The Duchesse in reply begged me 
to come to her campagne and 
talk over the matter. I went; she 
then said that if war should break 
out it was the intention to organise 
the Mobiles and officer them wi'h 
men of birth and education, irre- 
spective of previous military service, 


and in that case I might count on 
my epaulets. But only two nights 
ago she received a letter—I know 
not of course from whom—evidently 
from some high authority—that in- 
duced her to think the moderation 
of the Council would avert the war, 
and leave the swords of the Mobiles 
in their sheaths. I suspect the 
decision of yesterday must have 
been a very sudden one. Ce cher 
Gramont ! See what it is to have 
a well-born man in a Sovereign’s 
councils.” 

‘‘ If war must come, I at Jeast wish 
all renown to yourself. But——” 

“Oh spare me your ‘dts ,;’ the 
English are always too full of them 
where her own interests do not ap- 
peal to her. She had no ‘buts’ 
for war in India or a march into 
Abyssinia.” 

Alain spoke petulantly ; at that 
moment the French were very 
much irritated by the monitory 
tone of the English journals. 
Graham prudently ‘avoided the 
chance of rousing the wrath of 
a young hero yearning for his 
epaulets. 

“‘Tam English enough,” said he, 
with good-humoured courtesy, “to 
care for English interests ; and Eng- 
land has no interest abroad dearer to 
her than the welfare and dignity of 
France. And now let me tell you 
why I presumed on an acquaintance 
less intimate than I could desire, to 
solicit this interview on a matter 
which concerns myself, and in which 
you could perhaps render me a con- 
siderable service.” 

“If I can, count it rendered; 
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move to this sofa—join me ina 
cigar, and let us talk at ease comme 
de vieuwx amis, whose fathers or 
brothers might have fought side 
by side in the Crimea.” Graham 
removed to the sofa beside Roche- 
briant, and after one or two whiffs 
laid aside the cigar and began: 
“Among the correspondence 
which Monsieur your father has 
left, are there any letters of no 
distant date signed Marigny— 
Madame Marigny? Pardon me, I 
should state my motive in putting 
this question. I am intrusted with 
a charge, the fulfilment of which 
may prove to the benefit of this 
lady or her child; such fulfilment 
isa task imposed upon my honour. 
But all the researches to discover 
this lady which I have instituted 
stop at a certain date with this 
information,—viz., that she  cor- 
responded occasionally with the 
late Marquis de Rochebriant; that 
he habitually preserved the letters 
of his correspondents; and that 
these letters were severally trans- 


mitted to you at his decease.” 
Alain’s face had taken a very 


grave expression while Graham 
spoke, and he now replied with a 
mixture of haughtiness and em- 
barrassment— 

“The boxes containing the let- 
ters my father received and pre- 
served were sent to me as you say 
—the larger portion of them were 
from ladies—sorted and labelled, 
so that in glancing at any letter in 
each packet I could judge of the 
general tenor of those in the same 
packet without -the necessity of 
reading them. All packets of that 
kind, Monsieur Vane, I burned. 
I do not remember any letters 
signed ‘ Marigny.’” 

“T perfectly understand, my dear 
Marquis, that you would destroy 
all letters which your father him- 
self would have destroyed if his 
last illness had been sufficiently 
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prolonged. But I do not think the 
letters I mean would have come 
under that classification ; probably 
they were short, and on matters of 
business relating to some third 
person—some person, for instance, 
of the name of Louise, or of 
Duval.” 

“Stop! let me think. I have a 
vague remembrance of one or two 
letters which rather perplexed me, 
they were labelled, ‘Louise D——. 
Mem. : to make further inquiries as 
to the fate of her uncle.’ ” 

“Marquis, these are the letters I 
seek. Thank heaven, you have not 
destroyed them !” 

“No; there was no reason why 
I should destroy, though I really 
cannot state precisely any reason 
why I kept them. I have a very 
vague recollection of their exist- 
ence.” 

“T entreat you to allow me at 
least to glance at the handwriting, 
and compare it with that of a letter 
I have about me; and if the several 
handwritings correspond, I would 
ask you to let me have the address, 
which, according to your father’s 
memorandum, will be found in the 
letters you have preserved.” 

“To compliance with such a 
request, I not only cannot demur, 
but perhaps it may free me from 
some responsibility which I might 
have thought the letters devolved 
upon my executorship. I am sure 
they did not concern the honour 
of any woman of any family, for 
in that case I must have burned 
them.” 

“Ah, Marquis, shake hands 
there! In such concord between 
man and man, there is more entente 
cordiale between England and 
France than there was at Sebas- 
topol. Now let me compare the 
handwritings.” 

“The box that contained the 
letters is not here—I left it at 
Rochebriant. I will telegraph to 

x 
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my aunt to send it; the day after 
to-morrow it will no doubt arrive. 
Breakfast with me that day—say 
at one o’clock—and after breakfast 
the Box!” 

“‘How can I thank you ?” 

“Thank me! but you said your 
honour was concerned in your re- 
quest—requests affecting bonour 
between men comme il faut is a 
ceremony, of course, like a bow 
between them. One bows, the 
other returns the bow—no thanks 
on either side. Now that we have 
done with that matter, let me say 
that I thought your wish for our 
interview originated in a very dif- 
ferent cause.” 

“ What could that be *” 

“Nay, do you not recollect that 
last talk between us, when with 
such loyalty you spoke to me about 
Mademoiselle Cicogna) and suppos- 
ing that there might be rivalship 
between us, retracted all that you 
might have before said to warn 
me against fostering the senti- 
ment with which she had inspired 
me; even at the first slight glance 
of a face which cannot be lightly 
forgotten by those who have once 
seen it.” 

“T recollect perfectly every word 
of that talk, Marquis,” answered 
Graham calmly, but with his hand 
concealed within his vest and press- 
ed tightly to his heart. The warn- 
ing of Mrs. Morley flashed upon 
him. ‘ Was this the man to seize 
the prize he had put aside—this 
man, younger than himself—hand- 
somer than himself — higher in 
rank ?” 

“T recollect that talk, Marquis. 
Well, what then ?” 

_ “In my self-conceit I supposed 
that you might have heard how 
much I admired Mademoiselle Ci- 
cogna—how, having not long since 
met her at the house of Duplessis 
-(who, by the way, writes me word 
‘that [ shall meet you chez lui to- 
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morrow), I have since sought her 
society wherever there was a chance 
to find it. You may have heard 
at our club or elsewhere, how [ 
adore her genius—how, I say, that 
nothing so Breton—that is, so pure 
and so lofty -- has appeared and 
won readers since the days of 
Chateaubriand,—and you, knowing 
that les absens ont toujours tort, 
come to me and ask Monsieur de 
Rochebriant, Are we rivals? I ex- 
pected a challenge—-you relieve my 
mind -— you abandon the field to 
me ?” 

At the first I warned the reader 
how improved from his old mauvaise 
honte a year or so of Paris life 
would make our beau Marquis, 
How a year or two of London life 
with its horsy slang and its fast 
girls) of the period would have 
vulgarised an English Rochebriant! 

Graham gnawed his lips and re- 
plied quietly, ‘“‘I do not challenge! 
Am I to congratulate you ?”’ 

“No, that brilliant victory is not 
for me. I thought that was made 
clear in the conversation I have 
referred to. But if you have done 
me the honour to be jealous, I am 
exceedingly flattered. Speaking 
seriously, if I admired Mademoi- 
selle Cicogna when you and I 
last met, the admiration is in- 
creased by the respect with which 
I regard a character so simply 
noble. How many women older 
than she would have been spoiled 
by the adulation that has followed 
her literary success!—how few 
women so young, placed in a posi- 
tion so critical, having the courage 
to lead a life so independent, would 
have maintained the dignity of 
their character free from a single 
indiscretion! I speak not. from 
my own knowledge, but from the 
report of all, who would be pleased 
enough to censure if they could 
find a cause. Good society is the 
paradise of mawvaises langues.” 
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Graham caught Alain’s hand and 
pressed it, but made no answer. 

The young Marquis continued— 

“You will pardon me for speak- 
ing thus freely in the way that I 
would wish any friend to speak of 
the demoiselle who might become 
my wife. I owe you much, not 
only for the loyalty with which 
you addressed me in reference to 
this young lady, but for words 
affecting my own position in 
France, which sank deep into my 
mind—saved me from deeming 
myself a proscrit in my own land 
—filled me with a manly ambi- 
tion, not stifled, amidst the thick 
of many effeminate follies — and, 
in fact, led me to the career which 
is about to open before me, and 
in which my ancestors have left 
me no undistinguished examples. 
Let us speak, then, @ ceur ouvert, 
as one friend to another. Has 
there been any misunderstanding 
between you and Mademoisolle Ci- 
cogna which has delayed your re- 
turn to Paris? If so, is it over 
now ?” 

“There has been no such mis- 
understanding.” 

“ Do you doubt whether the 
sentiments you expressed in regard 
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to her, when we met last year, are 
returned ?” 

“I have no right to conjecture 
her sentiments. You mistake al- 
together.” 

“T do not believe that I am 
dunce enough to mistake your 
feelings towards Mademoiselle— 
they may be read in your face at 
Of course I do not 
presume to hazard a conjecture as 
to those of Mademoiselle towards 
yourself. But when I met her not 


long since at the house of Duplessis, 
with whose daughter she is inti- 
mate, I chanced to speak to her 
of you ; and if I may judge by 
looks and manner I chose no dis- 
You turn away— 


pleasing theme. 
I offend you?” 

‘* Offend ! no, indeed; but on 
this subject I am not prepared to 
converse. I came to Paris on 
matters of business much compli- 
cated and which ought to absorb 
my attention. I cannot longer 
trespass on your evening. ‘The 
day after to-morrow, then, I will 
be with you at one o'clock.” 

“Yes, I hope then to have the 
letters you wish to consult; and, 
meanwhile, we meet to-morrow at 
the Hotel Duplessis.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Graham had scarcely quitted 
Alain, and the young Marquis was 
about to saunter forth to his club, 
when Duplessis was announced. 

These two men had naturally 
seen much of each other since Du- 
plessis had returned from Bretagne 
and delivered Alain from the gripe 
of Louvier. Scarcely a day had 
passed but what Alain had been 
summoned to enter into the finan- 
cier’s plans for the aggrandisement 
of the Rochebriant estates, and de- 
licately made to feel that -he had 
become a partner in speculations, 


which, thanks. to the capital and 
the abilities Duplessis brought to 
bear, seemed likely to result in 
the ultimate freedom of his proper- 
ty from ali burdens, and the restor- 
ation of his inheritance to a splen- 
dour correspondent with the dignity 
of his rank. 

On the plea that his mornings 
were chiefly devoted to professional 
business, Duplessis arranged that 
these consultations should take 
place in the evenings. From those 
consultations Valérie was not ban- 
ished; Duplessis took her into 
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the council as a matter of course. 
“Valérie,” said the financier to 
Alain, “though so young, has a 
very clear head for business; and 
she is so interested in all that in- 
terests myself, that even where I do 
not take her opinion, I at least feel 
my own made livelier and brighter 
by her sympathy.” 

So the girl was in the habit of 
taking her work or her book into 
the cabinet de travail, and never ob- 
truding a suggestion unasked—still, 
when appealed to, speaking with a 
modest good sense which justified 
her father’s confidence and praise; 
and @ propos of her book, she had 
taken Chateaubriand into peculiar 
favour. Alain had respectfully pre- 
sented to her beautifully bound 
copies of ‘ Atala,’ and ‘Le Génie du 
Christianisme ;’ it is astonishing, 
indeed, how he had already con- 
trived to regulate her tastes in liter- 
ature. The charms of those quiet 


family evenings had stolen into the 
young Breton’s heart. 


He yearned for none of the gayer 
reunions in which he had before 
sought for a pleasure that his nature 
had not found; for, amidst the 
amusements of Paris, Alain remain- 
ed intensely Breton—viz., formed 
eminently for the simple joys of 
domestic life, associating the sacred 
hearthstone with the antique religion 
of his fathers ; gathering round it 
all the images of pure and noble 
affections which the romance of <a 
poetic temperament had evoked from 
the solitude which had surrounded 
a melancholy boyhood—an uncon- 
taminated youth. 

Duplessis entered abruptly, and 

with a countenance much disturbed 
from its wonted saturnine compo- 
sure. 
“* Marquis, what is this I have just 
heard from the Duchesse deTarascon? 
Can it be? You ask military service 
in this ill-omened war ?—you ?” 

“My dear and best friend,” said 
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Alain, very much startled, “I should 
have thought that you, of all men 
in the world, would have most ap- 
proved of my request—you, so de- 
voted an Imperialist,—you, indig- 
nant that the representative of one 
of these families, which the First 
Napoléon so eagerly and so vainly 
courted, should ask for the grade of 
sous-lieutenant in the armies of Na- 
poléon the Third,—you, who of all 
men know how ruined are the for- 
tunes of a Rochebriant—you, feel 
surprised that he clings to the no- 
blest heritage his ancestors have left 
to him—their sword! I do not 
understand you.” 

‘“* Marquis,” said Duplessis, ‘seat- 
ing himself, and regarding Alain 
with a look in which were blended 
the sort of admiration and the sort 
of contempt with which a practical 
man of the world, who, having him- 
self gone through certain credulous 
follies, has learred to despise the 
follies, but retains a reminiscence of 
sympathy with the fools they be- 
witch,—‘ Marquis, pardon me ; you 
talk finely, but you do not talk com- 
mon-sense. I should be extremely 
pleased if your Legitimist scruples 
had allowed you to solicit, or rather to 
accept, a civil appointment not un- 
suited to your rank, under the ablest 
sovereign, as a civilian, to whom 

rance can look for rational liberty 
combined with established order. 
Such openings toa suitable career 
you have rejected; but who on 
earth could expect you, never train- 
ed to military service, to draw a 
sword hitherto sacred to the Bour- 
bons, on behalf of a cause which 
the madness, I do not say of France 
but of Paris, has enforced on 4 
sovereign, against whom you would 
fight to-morrow if you had a chance 
of placing the descendant of Henry 
IV. on his throne ?” 

“T am not about to fight for 
any sovereign, but for my country 
against the foreigner.” 
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“An excellent answer if the 
foreigner had invaded your country ; 
but it seems that your country is 
going to invade the foreigner—a 
very different thing. Chut/ all this 
is discussion most painful to me. 
I feel for the Emperor a personal 
loyalty, and for the hazards he is 
about to encounter a_ prophetic 
dread, as an ancestor of yours 
might have felt for Francis I. could 
he have foreseen Pavia. Let us 
talk of ourselves and the effect the 
war should have upon our indi- 
vidual action. You are aware, of 
course, that though M. Louvier 
has had notice of our intention to 
pay off his mortgage, that intention 
cannot be carried into effect for six 
months; if the money be not then 
forthcoming, his hold on _ Roche- 
briant remains unshaken—the sum 
is large.” 

“ Alas! yes.” 

“The war must greatly disturb 
the money-market, affect many 
speculative adventures and opera- 
tions when at the very moment 
credit may be most needed. It is 
absolutely necessary that I should 
be daily at my post on the Bourse, 
and hourly watch the ebb and flow 
of events. Under these circum- 
stances I had counted, permit me 
to count still, on your presence in 
Bretagne. We have already begun 
negotiations on a somewhat exten- 
sive scale, whether as regards the 
improvement of forests and or- 
chards, or the plans for building 
allotments, as soon as the lands are 
free for disposal—for all these the 
eye of a master is required. I en- 
treat you, then, to take up your 
residence at Rochebriant.”’ 

“My dear friend, this is but a 
kindly and delicate mode of reliev- 
ing me from the dangers of war. I 
have, as you must be conscious, no 
practical knowledge of business. 
Hébert can be implicitly trusted, 
and will carry out your views with 
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a zeal equal to mine, and with 
infinitely more ability.” 

“Marquis, pray neither to Her- 
cules nor to Hébert; if you wish to 
get your own cart out of the ruts, put 
your own shoulder to the wheel.” 

Alain coloured high, unaccus- 
tomed to be so bluntly addressed, 
but he replied with a kind of dig- 
nified meekness— 

“‘T shall ever remain grateful for 
what you have done, and wish to 
do, for me. But, assuming that 
you suppose rightly, the estates of 
Rochebriant would, in your hands, 
become a profitable investment, and 
more than redeem the mortgage, 
and the sum you have paid Louvier 
on my account, let it pass to you 
irrespectively of me. I shall con- 
sole myself in the knowledge that 
the old place will be restored, and 
those who honoured its old owners 
prosper in hands so strong, guided 
by a heart so generous.” 

Duplessis was deeply affected by 
these simple words; they seized 
him on the tenderest side of his 
character—for his heart was gene- 
rous, and no one, except his lost 
wife and his loving child, had ever 
before discovered it to be so. Has 
it ever happened to you, reader, to be 
appreciated on the one point of the 
good or the great that is in you— 
on which secretly you value your- 
self most—but for which nobody, 
not admitted into your heart of 
hearts, has given you credit? If 
that has happened to you, judge 
what Duplessis felt when the fittest 
representative of that divine chi- 
valry which, if sometimes deficient 
in head, owes all that exalts it to 
riches of heart, spoke thus to the 
professional money-maker, whose 
qualities of head were so acknow- 
ledged that a compliment to them 
would be a hollow impertinence, 
and whose qualities of heart had 
never yet received a compliment ! 

Duplessis started from his seat 
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and embraced Alain, n.urmuring, 
“Listen to me. I love you; [ 
never had a son—be mine; Roche- 
briant shall be my daughter’s dot.” 

Alain returned the embrace, and 
then recoiling, said— 

“Father, your first; desire must 
be honour for your son. ~ You have 
guessed my secret—I have learned 
to love Valérie. Seeing her out in 
the world, she seemed like other 
girls, fair and commonplace—seeing 
her at your house, I have said to 
myself, ‘There is the one girl fairer 
than all others in my eyes, and the 
one individual to whom all other 
girls are commonplace.’ ” 

“Ts that true ?—is it ?” 

“True! does a gentilhomme ever 
lie? And out of that love for her 
has grown this immovable desire to 
be something worthy of her—some- 
thing that may lift me from the 
vulgar platform of men who owe 
all to ancestors, nothing to them- 
selves. Do you suppose for one 
moment that I, saved from ruin 
and penury by Valérie’s father, 
could be base enough to say to her, 
‘In return be Madame la Marquise 
de Rochebriant’? Do you suppose 
that I, whom you would love and 
respect as son, could come to you 
and say, ‘I am oppressed by your 
favours—I am crippled with debts 
—give me your millions and we are 
quits’? No, Duplessis! You, so 
well descended yourself—so supe- 
rior as man amongst men that you 
would have won name and position 
had you been born the son of a 
shoeblack, — you would eternally 
despise the noble who, in days when 
all that we Bretons deem holy in 
noblesse are subjected to ridicule 
and contempt, should so vilely for- 
get the only motto which the 
scutcheons of all gentilhommes have 
in common, ‘ Noblesse oblige’ War, 
with all its perils and all its gran- 
deur—war lifts on high the ban- 
ners of France,—war, in which 
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every ancestor of mine whom I 
care to recall aggrandised the name 
that descends to me. Let me then 
do as those before me have done; 
let me prove that I am worth some- 
thing in myself, and then you and 
I are equals; and I can say with 
no humbled crest, ‘Your benefits 
are accepted:’ the man who has 
fought not ignobly for France may 
aspire to the hand of her daughter, 
Give me Valérie; as to her dot— 
be it so, Rochebriant—it will pass 
to her children.” 

“Alain! Alain! my friend! my 
son !—but if you fall.” 

“Valérie will give you a nobler 
son.” 

Duplessis moved away, sighing 
heavily; but he said no more in 
deprecation of Alain’s martial re- 
solves. 

A Frenchman, however practical, 
however worldly, however philoso- 
phical he may be, who does not 
sympathise with the follies of 
honour—who does not concede in- 
dulgence to the hot blood of youth 
when he says, “ My country is in- 
sulted and her banner is unfurled”— 
may certainly be a man of excellent 
common-sense; but if such men 
had been in the majority, Gaul 
would never have been France— 
Gaul would have been a province of 
Germany. 

And as Duplessis walked home- 
ward—he, the calmest and most far- 
seeing of all authorities on the 
Bourse—the man who, excepting 
only De Mauléon, most decidedly 
deemed the cause of the war a 
blunder, and most forebodingly an- 
ticipated its issues—caught the pre- 
valent enthusiasm.. Everywhere he 
was stopped by cordial hands, every- 
where met by congratulating smiles. 
“How right you have been, Du- 
plessis, when you have laughed at 
those who have said, ‘ The Emperor 
is ill, decrepit, done up’!” 

“ Vive ?Empereur! at last we 
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shall be face to face with those in- 
solent Prussians !”’ 

Before he arrived at his home, 
passing along the Boulevards, greeted 
by all the groups enjoying the cool 
night air before the cafés, Duplessis 
had caught the war epidemic. 

Entering his hotel, he went at 
once to Valérie’s chamber. “Sleep 
well to-night, child ; Alain has told 
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me that he adores thee, and if he 
will go to the war, it is that he may 
lay his laurels at thy feet. Bless 
thee, my child, thou couldst not 
have made a nobler choice !” 

Whether, after these words, Valé- 
rie slept well or not ’tis not for me 
to say ; but if she did sleep, I ven- 
ture to guess that her dreams were 
rose-coloured. 


CHAPTER VII. 


All the earlier part of that next 
day Graham Vane remained indoors 
—a lovely day at Paris that 8th of 
July, and with that summer day 
all hearts at Paris were in unison, 
Discontent was charmed into enthu- 
siasm—Belleville and Montmartre 
forgot the visions of Communism 
and Socialism and other ‘ isms’ not 
to be realised except in some undis- 
covered Atlantis ! 

The Emperor was the idol of the 
day—the names of Jules Favre and 
Gambetta were bywords of scorn. 
Even Armand Monnier, still out of 
work, beginning to feel the pinch of 
want, and fierce for any revolution 
that might turn topsy-turvy the 
conditions of labour,—even Armand 
Monnier was found among groups 
that were laying immortelles at the 
foot of the column in the Place 
Vendome, and heard to say to a 
fellow - malcontent, with eyes up- 
lifted to the statue of the First 
Napoleon, “Do you not feel at this 
moment that no Frenchman can be 
long angry with the little corporal ? 
He denied Za Liberté, but he gave 
La Gloire.” 

Heeding not the stir of the world 
without, Graham was compelling 
into one resolve the doubts and 
scruples which had so long warred 
against the heart which they ravag- 
ed, but could not wholly subdue. 

The conversations with Mrs. Mor- 
ley and Rochebriant had placed 


in a light in which he had not before 
regarded it, the image of Isaura. 
He had reasoned from the startings 
point of his love for her, and had 
sought to convince himself that 
against that love it was his duty to 
strive. 

But now a new question was ad- 
dressed to his conscience as well as 
tohis heart. What though he had 
never formally declared to her his 
affection — never, in open words, 
wooed her as his own—never even 
hinted to her the hopes of a union 
which at one time he had fondly 
entertained,—still, was it true that 
his love had been too transparent 
not to be detected by her, and not 
to have led her on to return it? 

Certainly he had, as we know, 
divined that he was not indifferent 
to her ; at Enghien, a year ago, that 
he had gained her esteem, and per- 
haps interested her fancy. 

We know also how he had tried 
to persuade himself that the artistic 
temperament, especially when de- 
veloped in women, is too elastic to 
suffer the things of real life to have 
lasting influence over happiness or 
sorrow,—that in the pursuits in 
which her thought and imagination 
found employ, in the excitement 
they sustained, and the fame to 
which they conduced, Isaura would 
be readily consoled for a moment- 
ary pang of disappointed affection. 
And that a man so alien as himself 
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both by nature and by habit, from 
the artistic world, was the very last 
person who could maintain deep 
and permanent impression on her 
actual Jife or her ideal dreams. But 
what-if, as he gathered from the 
words of the fair American—what 
if, in all these assumptions, he was 
wholly mistaken ? What if, in pre- 
viously revealing his own heart, he 
had decoyed hers—what if, by a 
desertion she had no right to antici- 
pate, he had blighted her future ? 
What if this brilliant child of 
genius could love as warmly, as 
deeply, as enduringly as any simple 
village girl to whom there is no 
poetry except love? If this were 
so—what became the first claim on 
his honour, his conscience, his duty ? 

The force which but a few days 
ago his reasonings had given to the 
arguments that forbade him to think 
of Isaura, became weaker and weak- 
er, aS now, in an altered mood of 
reflection, he re-summoned and re- 
weighed them. 

All those prejudices—which had 
seemed to him such rational com- 
mon-sense truths, when translated 
from his own mind into the words 
of Lady Janet’s letter,—was not 
Mrs. Morley right in denouncing 
them as the crotchets of an insolent 
egotism? Was it not rather to the 
favour than to the disparagement of 
Isaura, regarded even in the man’s 
narrow - minded view of woman’s 
dignity, that this orphan girl could, 
with character so unscathed, pass 
through the trying ordeal of the 
public babble, the public gaze— 
command alike the esteem of a wo- 
man so pure as Mrs. Morley, the 
reverence of a man so chivalrously 
sensitive to honour as Alain de 
Rochebriant ? 

Musing thus, Graham’s counte- 


nance at last brightened—a glorious 
joy entered into and possessed him. 
He felt as a man who had burst 
asunder the swathes and trammels 
which had kept him galled and 
miserable with the sense of capti- 
vity, and from which some wizard 
spell that took strength from his 
own superstition had forbidden to 
struggle. 

He was free !—and that freedom 
was rapture!—yes, his resolve was 
taken. 

The day was now far advanced. 
He should have just time before the 
dinner with Duplessis to drive to 
A » Where he still supposed 
Isaura resided. ‘ How, as his jiacre 
rolled along the well-remembered 
road—how completely he lived in 
that world of romance of which he 
denied himself to be a denizen ! 

Arrived at the little villa, he 
found it occupied only by workmen 
—-it was under repair. No one 
could tell him to what residence the 
ladies who occupied it the last year 
had removed. 

‘*T shall learn from Mrs. Morley,” 
thought Graham, and at her house 
ke called in going back, but Mrs. 
Morley was not at home; he had 
only just time, after regaining his 
apartment, to change his dress for 
the dinner to which he was invited. 
As it was, he arrived late, and while 
apologising to his host for his want 
of punctuality, his tongue faltered. 
At the farther end of the room he 
saw a face, paler and thinner than 
when he had seen it last—a face 
across which a something of grief 
had gone. 

The servant announced that 
Monsieur was served. 

“Mr. Vane,” said Duplessis, “ will 
you take in to dinner Mademoiselle 
Cicogna ?” 
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DON CARLOS, DUKE OF MADRID. 


In the afternoon of the 29th 
March, in the year 1848, a post- 
chaise containing a gentleman and 
lady drove up to the door of a small 
hotel in the town of Laybach, in 
the Austrian States. The day 
was cold and cheerless ; the journey 
had been rapidly performed, and 
the travellers, particularly the lady, 
seemed much fatigued. The gentle- 
man alighted from the carriage, and 
anxiously inquired whether they 
could have horses at an early hour 
the next morning, as they were de- 
sirous of continuing their journey 
to Vienna with as little delay as 
possible. On being answered in 
the affirmative, a lodging was en- 
gaged for the night; and the lady, 
who appeared to be in an advanced 
state of pregnancy, was helped out 
of the vehicle and conducted to her 
apartment. After a slight repast 
they retired to rest. Before day 
broke the servants were called up, 
and ordered to go in search of a 
medical man, as the lady was taken 
with the pains of labour; and in 
half an hour after the arrival of the 
doctor she gave birth to a son. 

The gentleman was Don Juan de 
Bourbon; the lady, the Archduchess 
Dofia Maria Beatrix de Bourbon 
and Este; and the new-born child, 
their son, whose name stands at the 
head of the present paper, and 
whom his partisans recognise as the 
legitimate king of Spain. 

As they had calculated on reach- 
ing Vienna several days before this 
event, there was hardly anything 
provided for the little stranger, and 
the hotel-keeper had to supply the 
most indispensable articles. Thus the 
descendant of a long line of kings 
first saw the light in a modest inn of 
a provincial town, and with more 
privations than the children of many 


who are now in arms for his cause. 
His parents had been married little 
more than a year. His father, Don 
Juan, was the second son of Don 
Carlos Maria Isidro, brother of 
Ferdinand VII. of Spain, and the 
Pretender of the seven years’ civil 
war; and his mother, Dota Maria 
Beatrix, was the daughter of Francis 
IV., Grand Duke of Modena, and was 
then in her twenty-fourth year. The 
first ten months of their marriage 
they had spent in Venice; and 
when the Revolution in which, as 
usual, France led the way, spread 
over a great part of the Continent, 
they were forced to quit that 
beautiful city with the utmost pre- 
cipitation. Dofia Beatrix was allied 
to the Imperial family of Austria, 
and was on her way with her 
husband to seek an asylum in that 
court when she was detained at 
Laybach. But the hope of a 
tranquil residence in the bosom of 
her family at Vienna was doomed 
to disappointment. The Revyolu- 
tion that year made rapid progress. 
Princes were overthrown and driv- 
en into exile, and there seemed to 
be no resting-place anywhere for 
those whose only crime was their 
connection with Royal or Imperial 
families. 

The exiled Bourbons of Spain 
were dispersed in all directions. 
Don Juan and his wife and child 
proceeded to England, where they 
resided some time, and where 
their second child, Alfonso, was 
born. Circumstances of a particu- 
lar nature compelled the Princess to 
return to Modena, with her two chil- 
dren. In 1859 the war with Austria 
broke out; the States of the Grand 
Duke were taken from him, and 
Dofia Beatrix once more became a 
fugitive. She and her children 
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hurried to Prague, and found hospi- 
tality in the palace of her uncle, the 
Emperor Ferdinand. In Prague, 
where the exiles resided for several 
years, the education of the young 
Prince was confided to a Span- 
ish ecclesiastic. The lessons of 
this venerable person were not 
thrown away upon his pupil. From 
his earliest years history became his 
favourite study, and, above all, the 
history of Spain—of the country 
over which his ancestors had 
reigned, and of which his friends 
cherish sanguine hopes that he 
will one day wear the crown. All 
the time not given to other pur- 
suits was devoted to the subject in 
which pupil and teacher alike felt 
the most passionate interest. 

In 1863 the health of the Arch- 
duchess became seriously affected ; 
she resolved to leave Prague with 
her sons for Venice, where the 
Count de Chambord and his Coun- 
tess were residing. Don Carlos was 
then in his fifteenth year. Of the 
persons belonging to the exiled 
family, the second wife of his grand- 
father, the well-known Princess of 
Beira, Maria Teresa was the one who, 
in the most adverse times, never 
for a moment doubted the ultimate 
triumph of his cause. She lived at 
the time in Trieste, and during the 
Prince’s residence in Venice he paid 
frequent visits to the widow of his 
grandfather. In 1864 the widowed 
Duchess of Parma settled at Venice. 
Ferdinand Charles Duke of Parma, 
and Maria Louisa, daughter of the 
Duchess of Berri, and consequently 
sister of the Count of Chambord, 
had four children. The first was 
Margaret ; the second, born a year 
after, was Robert, who, on the death 
of his father in 1854, succeeded 
to the Duchy which he was des- 
tined to lose; the Princess Alice, 
and Prince Enrico—the one born 
in 1849, the other in 1851. They 
were all carefully educated; and if 
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the accounts of those who enjoy 
an intimate aquaintance with the 
family be true, the Princess Mar- 
garet is distinguished for solid and 
varied acquirements, as for natural 
grace, and deep religious sentiments, 
When Parma passed from its ancient 
princes, the Duchess went, as we 
have just said, with her children to 
Venice, the chosen resort of dis- 
crowned princes. The ties which 
common misfortune forms are often 
the closest. The Archduchess Bea- 
trix and Maria Louisa had not for- 
gotten the old affection which united 
them, and Carlos and his brother 
Alfonso remembered that they had 
been the playfellows and friends of 
Robert of Parma and his sister Mar- 
garet. The families lived in the 
closest intimacy, and it was then 
that the thought of a matrimonial 
alliance first occurred. Before any 
decision was come to, the Duchess 
of Parma died after a short illness 
—her children left Venice, and 
went to live with their uncle the 
Count of Chambord. The subject 
of the matrimonial. alliance was, 
however, soon renewed; and having, 
without difficulty, obtained the con- 
sent of his mother, Don Carlos for- 
mally demanded the hand of the 
Princess, They were both young; 
—he was in his seventeenth year,: 
the Princess more than a year 
younger ; and the marriage was put 
off until 1867. In 1866 occurred 
the war in which Austria lost her 
remaining Italian possessions, and 
the Princess had to quit Venice. She 
proceeded to Innspriick in the Tyrol, 
and at the close of the same year 
fixed her residence in Vienna. 
In February, the following year, 
Don Carlos of Spain and Margaret 
of Parma were married in the 
chapel of Frohsdorf, and, accom- 
panied by the Archduchess, left for 
the Castle of Ebenzweyer, the pro- 
perty of the Count of Chambord. 

A Spanish gentleman has given 
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some details of a visit he paid to 
‘ the Prince at that period. ‘On 
arriving at Ebenzweyer,” he says, 
“Don Carlos began to direct his 
almost undivided attention to Spain, 
where matters were Jooking serious. 
Spain, indeed, was the dream of his 
existence. He seemed to live in the 
country; those with whom he was 
in closest intercourse were Span- 
jards; and he was constantly re- 
ceiving visits from strangers, who, 
though not Spaniards, were de- 
voted to his cause. His manner of 
living was simple. It was that of 
a Prince who, bred in the school of 
adversity, has the firm resolution 
never to despond, and never to let 
opportunities for attaining the great 
end he had in view be lost by his 
own want of energy.” His favourite 
study was, as in earlier days, the 
history of Spain; and the hero 
whose story had most attraction 
for him was, after Ruy Diaz of 
Bivar, Jayme, King of Arragon, 
known in Spanish story as the Con- 
quistador, from his victories over 
the Moors, and his conquest of 
Majorca and Valencia. This had 
such a charm for him that he con- 
ceived the design of writing the 
life of that warlike sovereign, the 
scourge of invaders and usurpers. 
He collected numerous materials, 
and actually wrote a portion of the 
work. 

Towards the close of the year the 
Prince left Ebenzweyer for Gratz, 
in Styria, whence he paid several 
visits to London and Paris, in 
order to confer personally with 
the leading men of his party on 
the affairs of Spain, for the storm 
which burst the following year 
was already darkening the horizon. 
Many of the old defenders of the 
throne of Isabella became gradually 
alienated from her personally, but 
would have remained faithful to her 
children ; and, if the Prince of As- 
turias had been a few years older, 
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would have set aside his mother in 
his favour. Others among the most 
favoured and the most ungrateful, 
profited by the facilities which 
their position gave them to conspire 
against her. Those persons did not 
perhaps consider Spain as yet ripe 
enough, or rotten enough, for a re- 
public; but though they may in their 
hearts have thought such a form of 
government most unsuited to such a 
country, they would not have refused 
to hold lucrative office under it. 
They resolved to get rid of the 
Bourbons once for all, and offer the 
crown to some foreign Prince. We 
know how long was the search, 
and we can easily understand how 
mortified a proud and sensitive peo- 
ple must have felt at the repeated 
refusals which the overtures met 
with from the courts to which they 
were addressed. ‘There was also 
another faction far more advanced 
in revolutionary ideas, who, some 
short time before, counted but few 
adherents, but who, owing to the 
constant divisions in the monarchical 
party, and, it must be said, to the 
scandalous dissensions of the Court, 
were rapidly growing in strength 
and audacity. 

During his visits to London and 
Paris, Don Carlos had an oppor- 
tunity of conferring not only with 
his own partisans, but with Spani- 
ards of all political creeds resident 
in those capitals. He sought infor- 
mation from all alike,—from those 
whom political events had forced 
into exile—from those who were 
there only on their private affairs— 
and from those whose nationality 
was different, but who had a good 
knowledge of the country, and felt 
as much interest in its future as if 
they had been natives of it. From 
all he gathered he came to the con- 
clusion that, what with the danger- 
ous zeal of friends, the perfidy of 
those who worked in the dark but 
did not think it safe to throw off 
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the mask as yet, the increasing 
audacity of open enemies, and the 
reckless conduct of her last cabi- 
nets, the reign of Isabella was 
hastening to its end. Even moder- 
ate Liberals, who had ever supported 
her cause, and the cause of consti- 
tutional government, were now in- 
clined to think that the only way 
of saving the country from the per- 
dition to which it was_ hurrying, 
was to revert to the legitimate mon- 
archy; and that a Prince who had 
gained the experience which adver- 
sity teaches, would not be likely to 
repeat the errors of his predeces- 
sors. Others with whom he con- 
ferred were willing to give their 
support, but conditionally. What 
these conditions were was _ not 
accurately known; but one respect- 
ing the separation of Church and 
State, and complete freedom of 
worship, he would not admit, and 
the negotiations were broken off. 

In the summer of 1868 the 
Prince addressed a circular to 
his partisans, declaring that i the 
frequent insurrections in . Spain, 
its financial as well as_ political 
difficulties, and the general dis- 
content, showed that events of the 
gravest character were imminent; 
that such not only was his own 
conviction, but the conviction of his 
enemies as of his friends; that his 
duty was to save the country from 
destruction,—and he invited their 
presence at a Council to be held 
on the 20th July. The Council 
was held; Cabrera, who, it was 
hoped, would attend, was kept at 
home by illness. The Prince 
requested them to explain the 
grounds on which he should rely, 
in his future manifestoes to the 
Spanish nation, for claiming the 
throne which was soon to be 
vacant; and also, to suggest the 
most efficacious and least disturb- 
ing means of saving the country 
from impending ruin. The Council 
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decided, in accordance with the 
Prince, that the means best calcu- 
lated to attain the object they all 
had at heart were those which the 
existing Constitution afforded ;—to 
obtain the election of a majority 
to the Cortes, and otherwise to 
employ the legal weapons which 
the Government, revolufionary ag 
it was, could not refuse them; 
to work upon public opinion; to 
rouse from their torpor the old 
monarchical and religious  senti- 
ments of the Spanish people, and 
bring them, as it were, face to face 
with the Prince. It was at this 
Council that the manifesto was 
adopted, which, in the form of 
a letter addressed to his brother 
Alfonso, was afterwards published. 
The Prince then assumed for the 
first time the title of Duke of 
Madrid; and he resolved to fix his 
residence as soon as possible, and 
as near as possible, to the Spanish 
frontier. 

The Duke of Madrid returned 
to Gratz, where the Duchess was 
staying, and where she gave birth 
to a daughter. The child was bap- 
tised by the name of Blanca; the 
sponsors were the aged widow of 
his grandfather Don. Carlos, and 
the Duke of Modena. The Duchess 
of Madrid was in the first stage of 
convalescence when there came _ the 
news of the insurrection of Cadiz— 
an event which, considering who 
was in command of the naval force, 
was not unexpected. This was the 
signal for other movements on land: 
there was no time to be lost; the 
Duke hastened to Paris. His father 
Don Juan, only surviving son of 
the elder Don Carlos, felt no de- 
sire—after the ill success which 
attended the attempt he and his 
brother ventured on some years 
before, when they were made prison- 
ers, and released on pledging their 
word to desist from such adven- 
tures in future—to return to Spain, 
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and recommence the contest. More- 
over, his pledge, though given, as 
alleged, under coercion, he could 
not violate without forfeiting the 
respect of his own party. There 
was nothing left but to renounce the 
rights which had devolved on him 
by the death of his elder brother. 
Another Council was held, more 
numerous than the preceding one, 
in London, to whom the renuncia- 
tion was communicated; and the 
Duke was accordingly acknowledged 
King of Spain by the name and 
title of Charles VII. The renun- 
ciation and the recognition were in 
due course notified to the Courts of 
Europe. 

It was during his stay in Paris 
at this period, where he and the 
Princess occupied a modest apart- 
ment in a quiet street near the 
church of the Madeleine, La Rue 
Chavau-Lagarde, that two friends 
of the writer of these pages—one of 
them certainly no believer in the 
doctrine of the divine right of kings 
—were admitted to an interview 
with the Duke and Duchess of Mad- 
rid. They felt much sympathy to- 
wards the two young persons whose 
family had ruled, not. in very 
remote times, powerful kingdoms, 
and who were now trying to recover 
what they and so many others con- 
sidered as their birthright. After 
waiting for some minutes in an ante- 
room where four or five persons were 
writing ata table, they were received 
by a Spanish nobleman in attend- 
ance as secretary or chamberlain, 
who at once conducted them to the 
presence of the royal persons whom 
he addressed as king and queen. 
The Princes were standing in the 
room, a moderately-sized one and 
modestly furnished, when the visi- 
tors entered: they were received 
with marked courtesy. One of them 
had the advantage of some experi- 
ence’of Spanish habits and manners, 
from a pretty long residence in Spain, 
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and he recognised in the Prince the 
quiet dignity and_ self-possessior 
distinctive of the Spanish gentleman. 
He found him, perhaps contrary to 
what he had expected, of comely pre- 
sence, above the middle height, well 
formed, of manly bearing, with 
regular features, though not unlike 
the Spanish Bourbons, rather heavy 
in the lower part of the face, dark 
complexion, expressive black eyes, 
and thick black moustaches. The 
Prince was simply dressed, and with- 
out ribbon or decoration of any 
kind. The Princess, who wore a 
plain white dress, was rather low 
in stature, with fair hair and blue 
eyes, remarkable more from. the 
gentle and sweet expression which 
animated them than from regularity 
of features. The Prince pointed 
to the visitors to be seated, and then 
sat down himself by the side of his 
wife. The Princess spoke Eng- 
lish well, and the Prince, though 
apparently familiar with the lan- 
guage, seemed to prefer Spanish or 
French. The conversation was 
more of a general character than 
anything else, as it might appear 
indiscreet for persons who were 
utter strangers to engage in the com- 
plicated questions of Spanish _poli- 
tics—the Salic law, the right of 
succession, the revolution of Sep- 
tember, the chances of success of 
the cause in which the Princes were 
so deeply interested, or to let it be 
supposed that the visit was prompted 
by vulgar curiosity, or the wish 
to obtain by indirect means a 
knowledge of their plans in Spain. 
There was one subject, however, 
on which they spoke without re- 
serve. It happened that a few days 
previously the Duke and Duchess of 
Madrid were on the race-ground of 
the Bois de Boulogne, at which the 
Emperor Napoleon, the Empress 
Eugenie, and Isabella, the de- 
throned Queen of Spain, were pre- 
sent. When the Queen saw her 
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cousins, perhaps for the first time, 
she advanced towards them in a 
friendly and almost affectionate man- 
ner, as if to make it appear that they 
were all on the best terms ;—as if 
past wrong had been forgiven and 
forgotten. Indeed there were ru- 
mours for some weeks in political 
society in Paris that a reconciliation 
had taken place, that a fusion was 
highly probable, that the Duke and 
Duchess of Madrid were disposed 
to make advances to their dethroned 
cousin, and that the result would 
most likely be the formal recogni- 
tion of her son’s right to the suc- 
cession as established by the Act of 
Ferdinand VII. The Emperor no- 
ticed a certain embarrassment on 
the part of the Prince and Princess 
at those demonstrations, of a feeling 
which could hardly exist on either 
side ; and with the good-nature and 
tact which distinguished him, rose 
from his place, joined the group, 
and, after some minutes’ conver- 
sation, offered his arm to the 
portly queen, and, bowing to the 
Duke and Duchess, led her back to 
her seat. One of the visitors ven- 
tured to ask the Prince if the ver- 
sion of the affair which had ap- 
peared in that record of gossip, the 
column of the jfaits divers of the 
Paris papers, was correct, and if 
there really was any probability of 
a fusion. The reply was, that the 
report of a “fusion” had no founda- 
tion; that in respect of “ advances,” 
if there were any they came from the 
other side; and that his cousin was 
always regarded by him as a member 
of the royal family, but never as 
Queen of Spain. The conversation 
then turned on England, with which 
the Prince seemed to be well ac- 
quainted, and of whose people he 
spoke with regard and praise. The 
interview lasted half an hour, when 
the visigors asked permission to re- 
tire. The Prince and Princess rose, 
and shaking hands with them, re- 
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mained standing till they left the 
room. The impression made by that 
short interview was highly favour- 
able. One of the visitors saw Don 
Carlos but once after that occasion, 
during his brief stay in Paris; he 
met him by chance at one of the 
bazaars of the Boulevards, buying 
toys for his children. Soon after 
this interview appeared indications 
that the Carlists were preparing for 
action. Shops on the Boulevards, 
where military accoutrements are 
sold, began to exhibit in their win- 
dows white flat cloth caps, the head- 
dress of the Carlist soldier, with 
the “ C. VII.” on the large button in 
the centre; and swords with the 
“Dios Patria y Rey,” the war-cry 
of the Basque mountaineers, sur- 
mounted by the royal crown of 
Castile, on the blade. 

Persops who had frequent inter- 
course with the Duke of Madrid 
then and since, and to whom he 
usually speaks unreservedly with 
respect to his line of conduct 
should he become King of Spain, 
say that he is a good deal amused 
at the intentions attributed to 
him by the Radical press, which 
describes him as an_ ignorant 
youth, without experience of the 
world, of narrow mind and limited 
intelligence. He laughs at the no- 
tion, that when on the throne he 
will arrest all intellectual progress ; 
turn colleges into schools for train- 
ing bull-fighters; re-establish the 
Inquisition, with some fierce monk 
at the head of it; be guided in State 
affairs by no adviser but his con- 
fessor,—a sly and _ unscrupulous 
Jesuit, of course ;—in a word, repro- 
duce the reign of the last of the 
Austrian line who wore the Spanish 
crown—the Rey Hechizado, the un- 
happy Charles, whose statue as it 
stands, or stood not long ago, ainong 
the line of kings in the grand 
avenue of the Retiro of Madrid, one 
cannot look at without pain and 
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A Spanish writer, 
friendly to his cause, repeats 
some of his conversations with 
the Prince, and draws a favour- 
able picture of him. “T have no 
doubt,” he says, “that Don Carlos 
of Bourbon perfectly comprehends 
that if he mounts the throne he 
must not be the king of any one 
party, but of all Spaniards;’ the re- 
presentative of a Christian mon- 
archy against impious demagogues 
and scoffing infidels; and _ the 
representative of Spanish mon- 
archy against foreign usurpation. 
He declares his determination to 
draw a veil over the past, for the 
follies and crimes of other days were 
in great measure owing to the diffi- 
culties and disasters of the period ; 
he will speak to the people the lan- 
guage of truth, which, after all, they 
like most to hear ; establish a gov- 
ernment that shall be genuinely 
national, keeping to the old founda- 
tion, and raising a superstructure in 
which all national opinions and 
all legitimate interests shall find 
place. ‘There are people who ima- 
gine that if I enter Spain it will be 
in a monk’s habit. My dress is 
like any one else’s, and I try to have 
itas elegant as I can. The King of 
Spain more than ever needs the co- 
operation of all men of merit and 
probity in public and in private 
life” He was asked by the same 
person as to his views on religious 
questions. “If I were King of 
Spain,” he said, “I should not toler- 
ate any attempt, direct or indirect, 
to undermine the faith of our fathers, 
Under my reign the Church in 
Spain shall be free, and the spirit of 
the Gospel vivify our institutions 
and our laws. Were I an English- 
man, or a Frenchman, it is plain 
that I would accept and maintain 
the freedom of worship and religious 
tolerance. I do not believe that 
Spaniards will ever become Pro- 
testants. They may repudiate, 
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ostensibly, all sorts of religious be- 
lief, and, out of ostentation, even 
indulge in cynical impiety. I 
doubt their sincerity in all this bra- 
vado; but supposing them to be 
sincere, they will not be Protestants : 
should there be any, they will be at 
liberty to practise their worship in 
their own homes; for the habitation 
of a Spanish citizen must be invio- 
late, and each man master under his 
own roof.” 

The ideas of the Carlist party are 
set forth in a Spanish journal of 
much ability: “Don Carlos and 
his loyal supporters contend that 
the Spanish monarchy should be 
a true monarchy; that the King 
of Spain should be something more 
than a mere symbol, and should 
occupy himself actively with the 
welfare of the governed; that we 
should revert to the grand founda- 
tions of Spanish society, and our 
national laws : that morality, so long 
disregarded and outraged, should 
everywhere prevail,—above all, in 
the Government; that order and 
public tranquillity should be strictly 
maintained, and the people enjoy 
true liberty and protection ; that pro- 
fessional agitators, fluent of speech, 
noisy and mischievous, should not 
be perpetually preferred to those 
who live by honest labour; that 
we should present ourselves before 
the world such as we have been, 
such as we might be, and such as 
in reality we are, and as we hope 
we shall continue to be. There is 
not, there cannot be, nor do we wish 
there should be, any thought of 
persecution for the past, There 
is no desire among any of us 
that the day of regeneration, the 
day of happiness for the country, 
should be a day of mourning. No 
Spaniard should ~be sent to the 
scaffold; no Spaniard to a prison ; 
no Spaniard driven into exile. 
Whatever their political acts may 
have been, the country is wide 
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enough for all. It is absolutely 
necessary to finish once for all with 
that fatal tendency to persecute each 
other, which in Spain has engender- 
ed revolutionary ideas. The royal 
mantle is ample enough to protect 
all: and a monarch is never more 
worthy of being so than when he 
pronounces the noble words—repar- 
ation and oblivion.” 

The French invasion of 1808 was 
not, however, wholly without benefit 
to Spain, for it first developed the 
meliorations which had been grow- 
ing up unperceived. Enlightened 
patriots reminded the nation of the 
rights which belonged to it, and 
which it had lost, and that its union 
was for national regeneration, not less 
than for national defence. The ap- 
peal was responded to enthusiastical- 
ly by those to whom it was addressed ; 
and for six years elective assemblies, 
representing the captive monarch, 
governed all those parts of the 
country that were out of the reach 
of French bayonets. When Ferdi- 
nand was restored to Spain, from 
his prison at Valengay, he found 
that the events of the war had made 
considerable inroads on the moral 
and material power of the clergy, 
though their influence was still 
great with those in whose hands the 
executive authority rested. The 
King, who, as well as his family, had 
suffered so much from the conse- 
quences of the French Revolution, 
feared that any diminution of the 
regal authority would produce simi- 
lar effects at home; and he listened 
readily to the persons who urged the 
necessity of abolishing the Cortes as 
constituted at Cadiz, and of estab- 
lishing absolute government. The 
clergy were, according to popular 
belief, the authors and advisers of 
these measures. Nothing is more 
likely, but it should not be inferred 
that Ferdinand VIII. was an un- 
reasoning instrument in their hands. 
He was by no means the fool he 


was generally represented and many 
believed him to be. His occupa- 
tions during his exile at Valencay 
may not have been highly intellec- 
tual; but the stories told about his 
spending his time in designing and 
embroidering silk and velvet robes 
for the images of the saints, were 
inventions to amuse the vulgar, 
Ferdinand, however, needed but 
little advice and little pressure to 
get rid of institutions which in his 
eyes contained too much of the 
revolutionary leaven: in his mind 
revolution was inseparable from the 
excesses which it had produced in 
the country of his captivity; and 
though circumstances might oblige 
him to carry it fair for a while with 
men to whom, after all, he owed 
the preservation of his crown, he 
dreaded the founders of liberty who 
would at one bound reach the great- 
est distance from the institutions 
which had formerly been the instru- 
ments of government. The dis- 
fayour in which he had been held 
at Court, the hatred which Maria 
Louisa, his mother, openly mani- 
fested to him, and his avowed hos- 
tility to her rapacious favourite, who 
was detested by the people of 
Madrid, had gained him a certain 
popularity, perhaps more than his 
personal merits entitled him to: and 
this popularity became intense from 
the manner in which he and his 
brothers had been kidnapped by 
the French general, and sent to 
France. It is fair to say that Ferdi- 
nand was not insensible to the evils 
which the former reign had brought 
upon the country. A few years 
after his restoration, he began to 
understand the expediency of mo- 
deration, and of administrative re- 
form. He was not so entirely pas- 
sive in the hands of the priests as 
to be deterred from authorizing taxes 
on certain portions of Church pro- 
perty ; nor so inflexible a foe to pro- 
gress as not to encourage improve- 
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ments in education and industry. 
Indeed he was tending so much in 
that direction, that whereas it was 
the “ Liberals” who formerly plotted 
against him, it was now the ex- 
treme party on the other side; and 
among the “ Apostolicals,” as the 
Spanish reactionists of that day 
were called, were to be found the 
most dangerous enemies of a king 
“taint with Liberalism.” The 
ultra-Royalists laboured so diligently 
and so zealously, that, in 1827, 
bodies of men rose in arms in Cata- 
lonia, with the deliberate design, 
though not generally avowed, of 
forcing him to abdicate, and of 
placing his brother, Don Carlos, 
whose opinions were more in ac- 
cordance with theirs, on the throne. 
Those men were not satisfied with 
the abolition of the Constitution ; 
nor with the violation of the 
pledges accepted by him after the 
mutiny of the army of Cadiz, on his 
restoration by the French army un- 
der the Duke d’Angouléme in 1828. 
The insurrection in Catalonia was 
soon put down. 

Ferdinand VII. was not more the 
object of vituperation during his 
lifetime on the part of the Liberals, 
than he has been, since his death, 
on that of the extreme Royalists, 
for what they call the “arbitrary 
will,” by which, on his deathbed, 
he bequeathed the crown to his eld- 
est daughter, and thus despoiled his 
brother, Don Carlos, of his birth- 
right, and committed the greater 
crime of leaving to his people a civil 
war not less destructive than that 
which had placed the founder of his 
dynasty on the throne. They ab- 
solutely deny his right to repeal a law 
“which had long existed in Spain 
as a fundamental law—a law wise 
and productive of so much good to 
the nation; a law dictated by con- 
summate prudence, and the immense 
benefits of which the blindness of 
political passion only cannot dis- 
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cern.” Such is the substance, and, 
indeed, the words of the accusa- 
tion made by the partisans of Don 
Carlos. 

But the fact is, that the law 
thus highly praised—namely, the 
Salic law, which excludes females 
from the succession—was unknown 
to Spain when Spain was in the 
height of glory and power. The de- 
fenders of a “Catholic King” will 
not dispute that among the most 
ilustrious sovereigns of their coun- 
try were the sovereigns who gained 
that title by the conquest of Gren- 
ada from the Moors; and that 
Isabella, the Catholic par excellence, 
was Queen of Castile in her own 
right, as her husband, Ferdinand 
V., was King of Aragon; and that 
by their marriage the two king- 
doms were united. They cannot 
deny that Charles V. of Germany, 
and first of Spain, inherited his 
Spanish dominions, not from his 
father, the Archduke of Austria, but 
from his mother Juana, daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, according 
to the order of succession exist- 
ing in the country; and that Spain 
not only did not incur any of the 
risks which the advocates of the 
Salic law deem inevitable under 
female rule, but that it stood higher 
under the conquerors of the Moors 
and under the great emperor who 
ended his days in the Monastery 
of Yuste, than it has ever stood 
since the accession of the Bourbons. 
The real “ innovation” was, in point 
of fact, the Salic law. That law, 
deemed so precious by Carlists, was 
introduced by Philip of Anjou, not 
on account of any good that would 
accrue to Spain, but simply because 
it was the law in France. As for 
any advantage to Spain, no occa- 
sion .ever occurred for making the 
experiment from the time of Philip 
V. to that of Ferdinand VII., the 
male succession continuing unbrok- 
en—Philip V., Louis [., Ferdinand 
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VI, Charles HI., Charles IV., and 
Ferdinand VII. 

Neither is it true that Ferdi- 
nand VII. altered the succession by 
an “arbitrary will” in his last mo- 
ments. The change, or rather the 
reversion to the ancient law which 
Spaniards only knew, was the act 
of his predecessor. It was adopted 
with the sanction of his Council 
convoked for that purpose; and its 
promulgation was delayed only in 
consequence of the alarm spread 
everywhere by the precursors of the 
great revolution in the neighbour- 
ing kingdom. It was the execution 
of that enactment which Ferdinand 
directed to be carried out; and he 
did so, not on his deathbed, but be- 
fore the birth of his daughter, after- 
wards Isabella IT., while he was yet 
ignorant whether the child to be 
born to him would bea son or daugh- 
ter, and while he was in the enjoy- 
ment of all the mental faculties he 
ever possessed. He may, too, have 
been moved by a desire to save the 
country from the conyvulsicn into 
which the intolerant Apostolicals— 
‘who had, since his tendency to re- 
form, ever conspired against him— 
might throw it. What really occur- 
red in his first illness, which then 
was thought his last, was the forcing 
‘him to put his hand to the instru- 
ment which revoked the previous 
one, and which, when he recovered 
from the lethargy which was thought 
to be his last agony, he indignantly 
repudiated. 

It is curious that people who pro- 
fess to be scandalised at the means 
employed to make him alter the suc- 
cession in favour of his daughter, 
forget the violence exercised on 
Charles If. to make him bequeath 
his dominions, which were still vast, 
to the grandson of Louis XIV., 
when it was well known that the 
object of his preference, not extra- 
ordinary for one who drew his origin 
from the house of Austria, was the 
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Archduke Charles. The King, has- 
tening to a premature grave, was 
tortured by intriguers who never left 
him a day's repose, and who added 
fresh pangs to the anguish of his 
latter days. The Queen, whom 
Charles rather feared than loved—at 
least, not loved as he loved his first 
wife—took the part of the imperial 
house to which she was allied; and 
the King’s confessor and the ma- 
jority of the ministers made com- 
mon cause with her. The partisans 
of Philip of Anjou were Porto 
Carrero, Archbishop of Toledo, the 
first ecclesiastical dignitary of Spain; 
and the Duke of Harcourt, Ambas 
sador of France. The King was 
frightened into believing that he 
was possessed by an evil spirit, and 
persuaded to subject himself to the 
terrible ceremony of exorcism. By 
these means the obnoxious confes- 
sor was got rid of; and in one of 
those popular insurrections, frequent 
then as now in Madrid, occasioned 
by a scarcity of provisions, the 
hostile ministers, whom the mob 
accused of criminal negligence, were 
driven from their places. The per- 
secution carried on by this faction 
did not cease even when Charles 
thought his last hour come. He 
was told that he must renounce all 
hope of salvation; for the man who 
left this world despoiling his rela- 
tions of their right, abandoning his 
subjects to civil wars, and conscious 
of the enormity of his crime, could 
cherish no such hope. His mind, 
feeble as his body, gave way. He 
could hardly hold the pen which 
was thrust into his hand, and, with 
his eyes full of tears, he scrawled 
his name to the testament. 

This is but a brief and imperfect 
sketch of the arts practised by men, 
devoid of pity or remorse, to extort 
from the miserable prince the will 
which gave the crown to the ances- 
tor of Don Carlos, Duke of Madrid. 
There is no analogy between Charles 
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If. and Ferdinand VITI., even sup- 
posing the will of Ferdinand to be 
an arbitary act;—the one utterly 
prostrate in mind and body, believ- 
ing himself in the grasp of the 
Demon — the other, conscious of 
what he was doing, reverting to the 
old law and custom of Spain, and 
without as yet knowing whether the 
heir to the throne would be male or 
female. When the partisans of the 
cause of the Dake of Madrid talk 
about the last moments of Ferdi- 
nand VII., and the means employed 
to procure the repeal of the law of 
succession, they show ignorance of 
facts, or attach little importance to 
the iniquitous contrivances to wring 
from the last king of the Austrian 
dynasty the signature which gave 
his kingdom to a family he hated. 
And those who dwell on the civil 
war which afflicted Spain for seven 
years, forget that the long and bloody 
struggle known as the “ War of Suc- 
cession” was the direct and imme- 
diate consequence of the testament 
of Charles IT. 

No;—the ground on which the 
Duke of Madrid must take his stand 
is not abstract right, but necessity. 
Spain owes her present decay to the 
grasping ambition and treachery of 
men who have sprung into notice 
since the former civil war; and to 
the wild ravings of vulgar dema- 
gogues, the degradation into which 
she now is fallen, and the lowest 
depth of which it is to be feared she 
has not yet reached. How long 
such a state of things will last no 
one can determine. But the cry is 
even now beginning to be heard, 
that one stern will that would be 
likely to restore something like order 
is far preferable to orgies like those 
which have been enacted in Malaga, 
Carthagena, Alcoy, Barcelona, and 
other places, and which are allowed 
to pass with impunity. We do not 
know whether the Duke of Madrid is 
destined to be the liberator of Spain, 
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but at all events no one of greater 
promise among royal persons has as 
yet appeared. The Duke of Aosta 
was taken as a pis-aller by a mere 
faction, was accepted by a majority 
of the Cortes, and borne for a while 
by the nation who had never heard 
of him before, and who had no mo- 
tive for loving or for hating him. 
If he acted rashly in accepting, he 
acted judiciously in resigning, the 
crown. For Spain he was too good, 
and yet not good enough. In per- 
sonal merits he was perhaps not in- 
ferior to any of the Spanish Bour- 
bons since Philip V.; but he had 
one great drawback, for which no 
merits could make up—he was not . 
a Spaniard ; he knew nothing of the 
habits and manners of Spaniards, 
and probably had very little sym- 
pathy with them. 

There are several generals who re- 
gret their defection in ’68, and who 
would make an attempt for the son of 
Queen Isabella, who, at all events, is 
innocent of the errors of his mother ; 
but what can they do? There is no 
army to rely upon; but if a few 
regiments could be got together by 
such means as used to be employ- 
ed by the Narvaezes, O’Donnells, 
Prims, Serranos, &c., it is certain 
that Don Alfonso’s: name would 
have been heard of before this. 
Espaita conhonra! was the cry 
which the authors of the insurrec- 
tion—all honourable men ”—sent 
forth in Cadiz against the sovereign 
whose commission they bore, to 
whom they vowed allegiance to 
almost the last moment, and against 
whom they led the army at whose 
head they had been placed by her. 
The unfortunate sovereign, hurried 
to ruin by perfidious friends as well 
as by open enemies, fell, betrayed 
by many, pitied by some, and helped 
by none. Six or seven years ago, 
any one who affirmed that Carlism 
was not utterly extinguished in the 
country where it so long had its’ 
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seat—that the fire was still alive 
under the ashes, and would again 
burst forth — would have been 
laughed at as a fool. Even when 
Isabella crossed from Irun to Hen- 
daye in September 1868, there were 
but few Carlists disposed to rouse 
themselves from their long inaction. 
Before twelve months elapsed they 
had greatly multiplied. In March 
1870 they were counted by thou- 
sands, old and young; Carlists of 
the eve, and Carlists of the morrow ; 
Carlists who accepted without hesi- 
tation the political faith of their 
fathers; Carlists who were so from 
conviction; and others who, sin- 
cerely liberal, and till then the foes 
of Carlism, preferred a strong mon- 
archy to living at the mercy of 
military adventurers, flashy orators, 
unprincipled demagogues, the dregs 
of the populace. What progress the 
cause has made since then it is need- 
less to say; but after all that has 
occurred, we are not sure that the 
day is far distant when the Duke of 
Madrid will hoist his flag on the 
walls of some important city, or 
some important seaport. Between 
a dangerous malady and convales- 
cence there is an interval of crisis. 
The revolution is the crisis of Spain 
just now ;—where is the hand that 
shall restore her to health ? 

The elder Don Carlos had three 
sons by his first marriage with Maria 
Francisca of Braganza—namely, Car- 
los, Juan, and Fernando. An at- 
tempt was made by them in 1845 
to recommence the struggle, and 
failed. In 1855 Don Carlos, who, 
during his exile, assumed the title 
of Count of Molina, died, and his 
rights devolved on his eldest son, 
the Count of Montemolin. The 
history of this Prince is brief and 
sad. A second effort was made in 
Spain, in which he took part. It 
failed, and he fell into the hands 
of his enemies. On giving his word 
not to repeat the attempt, he was 
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released by order of his cousin, 
Queen Isabella, and returned to 
Trieste. Soon after, he, his wife, 
and his brother, Don Fernando, died 
within a very short time of each 
other; and public opinion §attri- 
buted their death to poison. Their 
mother-in-law — Don Carlos had 
married the sister of his first wife— 
declared to all who questioned her 
that there was no foundation for the 
rumour, and that they fell victims 
to an epidemic which was then pre- 
valent in Trieste, and which, in 
their case, was aggravated by men- 
tal suffering. The surviving son, 
Fernando, married, as we have 
said, to the Archduchess Beatrix, 
yielded without difficulty to the 
councils of the Legitimist leaders, 
and renounced his claims in favour 
of his eldest son, Don Carlos of 
Bourbon and Este, known to the 
public as Duke of Madrid, and since 
the 3d of October last acknowledged 
by his partisans as King Charles 
VII. of Spain. “This noble Prince,” 
says a Carlist writer, “born in exile 
and nursed‘ in adversity, has as 
examples before him in his own 
family,—the good faith and genero- 
sity of his grandfather ; the abnega- 
tion and high-mindedness of Maria 
Francisca; the goodness of heart 
and the love of Spain of the second 
wife of Don Carlos, who is still re- 
vered by his grandchildren; the 
filial respect of his uncles, Carlos 
and Fernando; and all the virtues 
of that model of womankind his 
mother, the Archduchess Beatrix.” 
In the early part of 1872 the 
Duke of Madrid entered Spain, and 
issued his appeal to the Spanish 
people. Some few thousands re- 
sponded to it with the cry of 
“Viva Carlos VII!” But the 
movement was premature. The 
mass of the Basque population, 
though undoubtedly favourable to 
the cause, were indifferently sup- 
plied with arms and ammunition— 
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and without arms and ammunition 
enthusiasm was useless. Few had 
arms of precision; many the old 
fint muskets, that had probably 
done service in the same mountains 
during the former war; and hun- 
dreds joined armed, like the White- 
boys of Ireland in other days, with 
pitchforks, scythes, or poles with 
spikes at the end—not very formid- 
able weapons against Chassepots and 
Remingtons ; and the uniform they 
wore consisted mostly of the cast- 
off clothing of the French gardes 
mobiles, which their agents contrived 
to pick up in Bayonne and the other 
towns of the frontier. For some 
time they kept up a sort of desultory 
warfare; there was an occasional 
raid, a predatory excursion, often 
successful ; but whatever advantage 
they obtained here and there was 
more than counterbalanced by the 
defeat of Orosquieta, and the de- 
composition of the regular army 
had not yet reached the point 
at which soldiers become more 
formidable to their friends, to their 
own commanders, and to defence- 
less populations, than they are to 
the enemy they are sent to com- 
bat. Had the Duke of Madrid, 
who was present at that affair, been 
killed or taken prisoner, the cause 
was probably lost for ever. The sub- 
sequent surrender and the conven- 
tion between the leading Carlists and 
Serrano, in Biscay, considered as a 
proof of complete discomfiture, was a 
still more terrible blow. There was 
no help for it. The defeated bands 
hid their arms, and dispersed in all 
directions. The Duke of Madrid 
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disappeared as if he had melted 
away in the mists of Lecumberri, 
or as if the earth had opened and 
swallowed him. It is almost a 
truism that the unfortunate seldom 
find indulgence, or even common 
justice from the world, whether 
their misfortune is owing to them- 
selves or to circumstances beyond 
their power to control. Comments 
were made by enemies, and, it must 
be said, by friends, on that strange 
disappearance. It was plain that 
the first combat he was personally 
engaged in had given him enough, 
and more than enough, of campaign- 
ing. Sarcasm and ridicule were 
heaped upon him by some who 
(according to their own account) 
were preparing to join him, but for 
conduct which contrasted strangely 
with his declaration (recorded by 
Carlist writers), that he would fire 
his revolver into any man who 
should stand before him in action 
to screen him from danger, but who 
was now frightened by the first 
bullet that whistled by his ears.* 
The more charitable concluded that 
he had behaved well but had been 
severely wounded on that day, and 
was unable to take the field for a 
long time; some whispered that he 
had died of the wound. Except a 
very few who were in the secret, 
people knew no way of accounting 
for the total eclipse. They sug- 
gested unpleasant comparisons be- 
tween him and his grandfather,—no 
dashing warrior, after all, but who 
yet remained in Spain during the 
greater part of the war, and quitted 
it only when he had no longer an 





* One writer of decided Carlist views relates that, before hostilities commenced, 
some of the chiefs did their best to dissuade him, for obvious reasons, from being 


under fire. 


And when the superior officers were discussing in his presence the plan 
of campaign—* Say what you will,” the Duke observed, ‘‘ but remember that 
resolved to enter Spain, and in Spain to win a crown or to find a grave. 


am 
, 
Nay, more,”’ 


he added, showing them a beautifully-mounted revolver; ‘ this weapon is a gif} from 
a dear friend, which I highly value; and I declare that the contents are for the first 


man among you who, during the combat, dares to present himself before me. 


If I 


fall, my brother Alfonso will, I trust, pick up the crown; it will be stained with my 
blood, but the stains will make it more precious,” 
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army. It was forgotten, however, 
that the rising for the elder Don 
Carlos was, at the very outset, far 
more general and far more formid- 
able, both as to numbers and leaders, 
than the present one has yet be- 
come; and that Zumalacarreguy, 
who commanded in chief in the 
north, had already made much pro- 
gress in the organisation of his 
forces, and was already in posses- 
sion of several important places 
when the Pretender appeared in 
the field, with the best wishes 
and sympathies, and indeed, with 
material aid, from European Powers. 
An incident also occurred which 
led the Carlists of that day to 
believe that their cause had the 
sympathy of the English Govern- 
ment. In April 1835 an envoy was 
sent to Zumalacarreguy’s headquar- 
ters to negotiate a convention be- 
tween the belligerents with a view to 
put an end to the shooting of prison- 
ers. The arrangement was conclud- 
ed, and it did, in the first instance, 
diminish the effusion of blood ; but 
its consequences, in a political point 
of view, were not without injury to 
the cause of the Queen. The mis- 
sion was accredited to both parties, 
insurgents and army, and was 
considered by the former as a 
sort of recognition by the English 
Jabinet; and during the negotia- 
tion the Carlist general was placed 
on an equality with the com- 
mander-in-chief of Isabella’s army. 
The members of the mission, too, 
were believed to entertain a prefer- 
ence for Don Carlos himself, and 
the most favourable opinion of the 
superiority of his troops. From all 
this it was inferred that the Cabinet 
of that day felt a strong partiality to 
the cause. 

The Duke of Madrid had no such 
advantages when the war began, 
nor has he such advantages now. 
The efforts of his partisans were for 
some time merely tentative: their 
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bands were few in number ; imper- 
fectly armed and clothed ; they were 
in possession of no town; and had 
no funds except what were drawn 
from private sources, or what they 
could levy from a hostile municipali- 
ty. If he fell into the hands of the 
enemy, or was slain, the war was 
over almost before it had begun. It 
was said that he had, after much 
hesitation, yielded to the wishes of 
his advisers to keep out of the way 
until some progress had been 
made—until there were sufficient 
means to insure his safety, and pro- 
tect him fromi an ambuscade or a 
coup de main. 

In one respect, indeed, the 
Duke of Madrid has been favoured 
more than his grandfather. During 
the former war there was no Re- 
public, and no Republicans except 
speculative ones. It merely was a 
question for discussion which can- 
dicate had the best title to the 
throne ;— whether the one who 
relied on right divine, or the one 
whose claims had been accepted by 
the great bodies of the State; by 
grandees and deputies assembled in 
the Cortes for that express purpose ; 
or whether the Constitution should 
be more or less liberal ;—but the 
Monarchy itself was not called 
in question, The accession of the 
Duke of Aosta did something to 
promote Carlism, but it is the five 
or six months of Republicanism 
which have gained many, who, till 
then, would have recoiled from 
an alliance with it, and which 
have given it such an impulse as to 
make people believe that its triumph 
is only a question of time. In- 
deed, crimes like those perpetrated 
at Alcoy, Carthagena, Malaga, and 
elsewhere, have produced their effect 
on moderate Republicans who even 
till now imagined that a Republic 
was not necessarily a régime of dis- 
order. Those who deluded them- 
selyes with the notion that under the 
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new system Spain would become a 
terrestrial paradise, who spoke in 
admiration of the pacific manner 
in which the transmission of power 
was effected, now join the sentimen- 
tal politicians of Madrid in asking 
pardon of God and man for what 
they have done, or allowed to he 
done. The Republicans did not 
doubt for a moment of the speedy 
destruction of Carlism; it is the Re- 
public that has given new strength 
to it, by the disorganisation of the 
army they relied upon to crush it. 
The Republicans were to make 
wonderful reforms in finances, and 
restore public credit; it is under 
the Republic that financial diffi- 
culties have increased to such an 
extent that national bankruptcy 
would seem _ inevitable. Whilst 
in the northern provinces Carlism 
is extending rapidly, in the south 
the Republic has sect loose the 
savage passions of a mob who ac- 
knowledge obedience to none but that 
mysterious tribunal, the Interna- 
tionale. In the beginning, the more 
fastidious men of the party fell into 
the same delusion as their prototypes 
of France, and flattered themselves 
that by the influence with which 
their talents, their education, and 
their social position invested them, 
they could easily control the perverse 
instincts of the multitude, They 
even doubted the existence of such 
instincts ; and Castelar would repeat 
the declaration of tearful Jules 
Favre as to Paris, that in Madrid, 
Barcelona, Grenada, Valencia, Alcoy, 
Carthagena, there was no populace, 
but only the people. 

When every one had all but for- 
gotten the Duke of Madrid,—while 
people were wondering that he made 
no sign, or tired of guessing in which 
of the three or four houses near the 
frontier he was hiding, or believed 
that he was dead—at all events, 
that his career had been cut short 
m some way or other—and were 
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puzzled to know for what object 
there was a man still in arms for him, 
—all at once the news came that 
the Prince was again in Spain ; 
that he had entered the first village 
in Navarre by the old familiar route 
of Ainhoa, the last French village ; 
that he was received, as he stepped 
across the frontier that summer's 
morning, by the Marquis of Valde- 
spina and his sons, by the faithful 
veteran Lizaraga, and other chiefs, 
at the head of 2000 stalwart men, 
armed and equipped, assembled 
to welcome the Prince who was 
restored to them in different circum- 
stances from those in which he had 
left them after Orosquieta; that he 
first of all complied with the reli- 
gious observances customary with 
Spanish sovereigns on returning to 
their homes after a long or a short 
absence; that in the village church 
of Zuguramurdi a Ze Deum was 
sung for the living, and a Requiem 
for those who had fallen; and, fin- 
ally, that he issued the following 
proclamation on the day of his 
arrival :— 

“Volunteers! after invoking the 
blessing and the protection of the 
Lord of Hosts, I have listened 
to the voice of Spain in her mor- 
tal agony, and, confident of your 
courage and your loyalty, I once 
more come among you. Poor as 
you are in resources, but rich in 
faith and heroism, you have carried 
on a campaign unprecedented and 
wonderful in its success; and while 
suffering under constant privations 
and fatigues, you have asked for 
nothing but arms. 

“‘ These I have endeavoured to pro- 
cure for you, and my efforts have 
not been totally fruitless. That 
duty being performed by me so far 
as it was in my power, I am now 
here to perform another most 
grateful to my heart. I come to 
combat by your side for God and 
our country! I am not the man 
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to stand by with arms folded, look- 
ing on, an idle spectator, on ac- 
count of political considerations, 
while this heroic struggle is going 
on. 
“T pity and deplore the blindness 
of the army that is opposed to us; 
it does not appreciate you, and it 
does not know me. But you and 
I are ready to receive all with open 
arms when in calmer moments they 
reflect that the standard of the 
Monarchy is the standard under 
which Spain won glory and hon- 
our; that the standard of the true 
Monarchy is mine—the standard of* 
Legitimacy and of Right! 

“But since this is not yet so, it 
remains for us to put down by force 
the impious and destructive revolu- 
tion which sustains itself by vio- 
lence. 

“It is with feelings too deep for 
words that I accept the sincere 
homage of your enthusiastic fidel- 
ity. It is with indescribable emo- 
tion that I tread once more the 
noble soil of Navarre, and that I 
address this expression of gratitude 
to the gallant defenders of a cause 
which is founded in justice, and 
the accents of my friendly voice to 
all Spaniards. 

“Spain loudly calls upon you to 
save her :— 

Volunteers, forward! 

Spain cries to us that she is in the 
throes of death :— 

Volunteers to the front—let us has- 
ten to save her! 


** ZUGURAMURDI, 164i July 1873. 
“ Cartos.”’ 


In the accounts of the reception 
of the Prince by the population of 
these villages, there may be, as on 
such occasions there generally is, 
some exaggeration. Yet it is not 
incredible nor surprising that the 
veterans, and the sons of the vete- 
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rans, of Navarre and Guipuzcoa, 
who fought so long for the grand- 
father, and who have never wavered 
in their fidelity, after so many years 
and so many vicissitudes, to the 
religious and political faith of their 
fathers, and who love order, should 
give a hearty welcome to the Prince 
who presents himself as the pro- 
tector of both. But a short time 
since few would have imagined that 
the representative of Absolutism 
would be hailed by some of his 
former foes as their deliverer from 
the most hateful of all despotisms, . 
the despotism of the demagogue, 
While there is anarchy everywhere, 
on sea as on land—for the crews 
of the ships of war who have 
mutinied have only executed the 
lesson taught them by Topete in 
the waters of Cadiz five years ago, 
and have even bettered the instruc- 
tion—the Carlists continue, at least 
up to the date at which we write, 
to make steady progress. They 
frequently receive supplies of arms 
and ammunition, — not. as_ before, 
smuggled on dark nights through 
passes of the Pyrenees, but in the 
open day, almost within sight of 
important towns, and at two musket- 
shots from military posts. Very 
recently a steamer landed at seven 
o'clock in the morning a cargo of 
four thousand muskets at the mouth 
of the Bidassoa, a few hundred 
yards from the town of Fontarabia, 
and small boats employed in the 
operation were openly engaged by 
the insurgents. While one body 
drawn up on the beach protected 
the landing, another of over two 
thousand men was stationed on 
the summit of Cape Higuer, to pre- 
vent any interference on the part 
of the volunteer force of Fontarabia. 
But the Carlists are now so con- 
fident that they do not seem to 
apprehend anything from the in- 
habitants of these mountains. 
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I HAVE seen in my time many 
cities and many men; my memory 
of old adventures and scenes—even 
of the particulars— is decidedly good ; 
cheerful, congenial company soon 
makes me communicative. Indeed 
my friends and J, with a very few 
exceptions, rather like telling old 
stories, and some of us can be re- 
markably entertaining. For my 
part, I have no reason to complain 
of the reception given to my little 
recitals. Very likely I enjoy some 
advantage through my vivid recol- 
lection, for I don’t think I ever was 
very sharp, and I certainly never 
studied the art.of narrating. We 
know well that advancing age 


doesn’t damp the love of conversa- 
tion; but this it does, it makes the 
taking up of dates disagreeable. 
When you have had a little success 
with an anecdote, and are fingering 
your snuff-box consciously amid ap- 
proving murmurs, or possibly some 


good hearty laughs and comments 
on the fun that provoked them, it is 
irksome to hear a fellow say, “ By 
the way, that was before the Cri- 
mean war; do you mean to say 
that you were a colonel then?” or, 
“If you were a major when that 
happened, you must be senior to 
old Drydup” (the nummy in the 
Bath chair); or, ‘‘I shouldn’t have 
thought you were in the service at 
the time of Lord Exmouth’s expe- 
dition; that makes you seventy- 
two at least?” Well, 'm not fool 
enough to be ashamed of my age; 
but I do think it hard, when we 
are all merry and happy, and I 
may have been lucky enough to 
transport myself and my hearers 
back to youthful days, to have some 
plaguy fellow grudging me the brief 
illusion, and fpertinaciously remind- 


ing me how blasted with antiquity 
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I am. It is a nuisance that in- 
creases. The other day I had 
broached something quite new that 
I just recollected, and was getting 
into a fluent, interesting yarn, when 
that silly old Nesbitt broke in with, 
“Why, hang it, you must have been 
born in the last century!” I was 
so disgusted that I wouldn’t go on, 
and pretended to have forgotten 
the story, although I remembered 
all about it as well as if it had hap- 
pened only yesterday. Now I don’t 
see why a story should be burked 
in that way. I can't see why, if 
one is still able to amuse one’s self 
and others out of the storehouse of 
one’s brain, one is to be punished for 
so doing by receiving a little me- 
mento mort like those billets-douz 
that one remembers in Ireland with 
coffins scrawled insidethem. With- 
out joking, I am becoming decidedly 
taciturn in society, although there 
are constant occasions when I could 
cut in with capital little histories 
apropos of the current conversation. 
And this very refuge into which I 
had been forced was itself the means 
of procuring me a stab the other 
day, although it was administered 
with a kinder cruelty than that 
which I generally experience. Ben- 
bow walked home with me from 
Rushout’s, where we had spent the 
evening, and told me privately that 
he was sorry to observe that I was 
giving way at last. “ However, 
don’t let that fret you, old fellow,” 
said he; “you have had a good in- 
nings, and are no chicken now; we 
can none of us last for ever.” He 
made this remark in a friendly 
enough way; indeed it isn’t his 
nature to be offensive, even from 
want of thought. I asked him 
what the deuce he meant; and then 
it came out how he had remarked 
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that I had become less lively than 
of yore, that I am never ready with 
a yarn now, and how he supposed 
the cause was one that would in- 
crease rather than decrease. There- 
upon I told him my trouble, and 
Benbow said he was glad to find at 
any rate that I could be entertain- 
ing if I chose. A little after he 
remarked that he didn’t think that 
trick of putting a date on to every 
story wasa particularly modern one, 
which, of course, was in a manner 
true; I saw, however, that I had 
not made the old boy understand 
that they had lately taken to look- 
ing up their dates in an irritating, 
unfriendly way. ‘ After all,” he 
went on, “I find it now more 
agreeable to sit and listen; it tires 
an old one to tella story well; but 
when I first shut up I did it to 
punish the company, because after 
I had given them something racy, 
another man was sure to follow 
with some stupid joke, the incidents 
of which were almost the same as 
in my good one. Higson stopped 
because he said they were jealous and 
wouldn’t laugh.” ‘But you see,” 
I replied, ‘‘I don’t want to stop; I 
recollect lots of things now that none 
of you ever heard, and that are 
too good to lose. I don’t suppose 
there is a man alive except myself 
who could tell ’em now.” ‘“ Then 
write ’em, my boy, or get somebody 
to write ’em for you if you're not 
much of a penman,” said old Ben- 
bow, as he shook hands. I thought 
of this all the time I was going to 
bed, and I thought of it in the night 
when I awoke. There are a good 
many hours in the day that I find 
it hard to employ since I have given 
up walking much, and I quite 
cought at the idea of using this 
leisure to put some of my reminis- 
cences on record. I thought, too, 
that I should like to show Benbow 
that I can handle a pen myself, 
although he perhaps cannot. Of 


course I was not fool enough to 
think that I had any pretension to 
style. Iam not such an ass ag 
that; but I did think that if I 
stuck to my old plain, easy manner 
1 might possibly amuse readers as [| 
used to do listeners. I wasn’t long 
in trying my hand. That story 
which I cut short under pretence of 
having forgotten it would stand 
keeping, I thought; so I wrote it 
down without premeditation, just 
as I should have told it—my first 
attempt, reader. You must decide 
whether it is to be my only one, 
Here it is :— 

You see, we were short of officers 
—uncommonly short. Couldn't 
muster more than one each to some 
companies, and so I, as a captain, 
had to do my own duty and the 
subalterns’ too, which, in a hot 
climate, made the service anything 
but a lounge. It wasn’t to be so 
for long; that was a comfort. The 
next draft would bring a reinforce- 
ment from the depot, and then 
things might be easier again. Mean- 
while we jogged along as merrily as 
we could. The duty kept us oceu- 
pied a good part of the day, and 
the little daylight leisure that we 
could screw out, and our evenings, 
we employed in amusements, which, 
if they seemed childish or boister- 
ous, didn’t distress us on that ac- 
count; for, by Jove! it would have 
been neither pleasant nor wholesome 
to think much about the visitations 
of fever we had just come through 
—Wynter, Morrison, Jce Sparks, 
old Boynton that we _ thought 
nothing could kill; that nice boy 
Lyster ;—hang it! I can’t bear now 
to think of the gaps in the table; 
it was ten times as bad as the epide- 
mic three years before. Well, sit, 
we stood by each other, we that were 
left, more heartily if possible than 
we had done before. Moaning overt 
the dead would do ‘no good. We 
had tended them while they were 
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sick, buried them with all honour 
when they died, sobbed and burnt 
our powder over their graves, march- 
ed back to barracks to the tune of 
“Darby Kelly” or ‘‘ John of Paris,” 
and parted their raiment among us 
—that is, sold their kits by auction, 
Once those duties were performed, 
*%twould have been dangerous, I say, 
sir, to encourage or tolerate the 
dumps: nothing ‘worse; nothing 
more likely to put you on your 
back. The mess was our great pre- 
yentive against low spirits; the 
table had got shorter, but it hadn’t 
got stupid. That meeting at seven 
o'clock was the event of the day. 
We kept conversation going during 
dinner ; after a glass of wine or two 
following dinner we had brandy-and- 
water and cigars. When the drums 
beat we used to sally forth into the 
cool night air among the crowd of 
niggers assembled and_ shouting, 
disputing, and jabbering on the 
parade. I back this fellow for a 
“macaroni,” one of us would say, 
indicating a brawny negro; “and [ 
lay upon this man,” another would 
exclaim. Whereupon the two se- 
lected champions, drawing off from 
each other about eight or ten paces, 
would come down to the charge by 
bending forward till their necks and 
heads were horizontal. Then they 
would dash forward in wild career 
like two knights in the lists, and the 
woolly sconces would be heard to 
encounter in the midst with a report 
that must have indicated the frac- 
turing into quantities of any Eu- 
ropean skulls, but which was but a 
light thing when produced by the 
shock of these African knowledge- 
boxes. The combatant who first 
got upset—and sometimes it was 
not until the third or fourth encoun- 
ter that this calamity occurred to 
either—was adjudged to have been 
Vanquished, and his victorious an- 
tagonist would receive the macaroni, 
or English shilling, amid the shrieks, 
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cheers, oaths, defiances, and calling 
of names the most abominable that 
could be invented, of the coloured 
ladies and gentlemen who had come 
out into the calm starlight to hear 
the music and enjoy the peaceful 
evening. These jousts might pos- 
sibly be continued for an hour or so 
if the black champions disposed for 
adventure chanced to muster strong. 
Then, I think, we would go back to 
the mess-house and have a little loo 
or chicken hazard till it was quite 
time to separate and go to bed. I 
have heard people talking of late 
years about doing away with regi- 
mental messes. If ever they should 
do so, they may find that they do 
away with the regiments too. I de- 
clare my belief that if we had been 
without a mess at Spanish Town, 
Jamaica, at the time I am speaking 
of, not one of us would have been 
alive at headquarters when the 
draft came out. Z 

Our ‘colonel, being a married 
man, was only occasionally seen at 
mess, which we were sorry for, as 
he was a pleasant companion and 
a fine old soldier, who had served 
in all quarters of the world. The 
senior major was expected out from 
the depot; the junior major was 
dead and the rank not yet filled up ; 
so a captain was doing field-officer’s 
duty. The captain lived at mess, 
and was the cleverest fellow at table 
as we thought. Anstruther wasn’t 
a man who did very much, ex- 
cept in the way of duty, where he 
was very precise—but he read and 
thought more than most of us; and 
on subjects which were at all be- 
yond everyday life he generally had 
something to say which, if it didn’t 
clear away all difficulty, at least 
put an end to argument; for we 
couldn’t deal with them on his 
level. When you were discussing 
the merits or the consequences of 
something special, Anstruther would 
come in with a _ few historical 
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parallels, remind us (as he called it 
—that is to say, inform us) how the 
parallel cases resulted, and show 
what the end of our case ought to 
be; or he would cite a poet or a 
philosopher and completely put to 
reproof any innocent ideas which 
we were beginning to evolve. In 
fact we had sometimes thought 
Anstruther a little bit priggish, but 
we were proud of him all the same, 
and always tried to draw him out 
on a guest night. His knowledge 
didn’t cause him to do workaday 
things better than other people ; 
indeed he rather held himself aloof 
from anything spirited that was 
going on, and kept as much as he 
could to his books and _ thoughts, 
Since the epidemic, however, he had, 
like a good fellow, done his best to 
be sociable and to conform to the 
general ways; and if he showed his 
knowledge, it was more by way of 
entertaining us than to correct our 
“ignorance. 

Evans, the mess-treasurer, was an 
altogether different sort of man from 
Anstruther, yet he had this point of 
resemblance to him, that he worked 
to a great extent silently and secretly. 
But Evans was guiltless of any lore, 
and was not particularly bright in 
conversation ; he only prided him- 
self on finding out all that was going 
on within his ken. I don’t mean 
that he got up anything scientific 
relating to the island: he couldn’t 
tell you the numbers of the white 
or the black population; he didn’t 
know what the laws were relating to 
slavery, then attracting so much at- 
tention ; he couldn’t tell how much 
rum and sugar we made, nor in 
what bottoms they were carried 
home ; as for the geology and botany 
and entomology of the place he 
knew and cared very little about 
them. But he was proud when he 
could tell the messman of a store in 
Port Royal Street, Kingston, where 
English cheese was to be got when 
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it was currently believed there was 
not a pound of it on the island; he 
would take you out to ride with 
him, and show you in some seques- 
tered negro cabin a litter of bull- 
terriers or a brood of game-chickens, 
He was the man to go to if you 
wanted curiosities to send home; he 
would take you up wooden ladders 
and into dingy basements in back 
streets and alleys, accommodate you 
with a young shark or a piece of 
lace-bark, some pickled tree cabbage 
or a bottled scorpion, get you some 
varnished supple-jacks and_ speci- 
mens of the native woods, or find 
you a demijohn of rum a hundred 
years old. He had private notice of 
negro entertainments, and would 
very confidentially offer to intro- 
duce there any man whom he de- 
sired to honour or astonish. I re 
collect being once distinguished by 
him in this way, and introduced 
into a room behind some merchant's 
store, about thirty feet long, with a 
low roof, not an aperture for air, 
lighted by two tallow candles, and 
stuffed with niggers of both sexes 
who danced to the music of a fiddle. 
The atmosphere was as thick as a 
Scotch mist, and, by jingo, I could 
feel it inflame my eyes like wood- 
smoke; anything more villainous 
could not be imagined. I was 
never seduced a second time to see 
life by Lieutenant Evans. He 
knew people (not the best) in every 
parish, and was constantly produe- 
ing some queer specimen at mess; 
he always rode a nice-looking horse, 
which he would sell if he could get 
his price ; he fancied that he was 
the only man who could provide you 
with a goglet that would keep your 
water really cool; and if you would 
let him, be would dose you with 
castor-oil—a totally different thing 
from the ordinary abomination— 
and bid you, so protected, defy fever 
and every other malady that flesh is 
heir to. He certainly did ferret out 
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a good many odd things; but I used 
to think, and so did others, that the 
same amount of research which ob- 
tained all this stealthy information 
might have produced some acquire- 
ment creditable to himself and use- 
ful to the community. Don’t sup- 
pose, though, that Evans wasn’t 
looked up to as somebody rather 
above the ordinary run; his fame 
was spread much in the same fur- 
tive manner as that in which he 
gave out his information; fellows 
whispered his merits, they did not 
proclaim them by sound of trumpet. 
You said to a man in want of some- 
thing not readily procurable, “ Look 
here! I heard you say you would 
give anything for a talking parrot; 
go quietly to Evans—he’s your 
man.” 

I don’t know that I need trouble 
you with introductions to our 
other few members—we were but 
seven in all, if I recollect, including 
doctor and paymaster. They were 


very much the assortment that one 
used constantly to see on foreign 


service. If I have occasion to men- 
tion one particularly, it will be time 
enough then to say what he was 
like. We were a united set, how- 
ever, and very solicitous to keep 
ourselves and our mess from going 
to the bad, hoping to favourably 
impress the large batch that was 
expected out—hoping also to have 
everything so well ordered and set- 
tled that the many new members 
might not be tempted to find fault, 
or to try to carry innovations ; for 
nothing splits up a regiment more 
than differences of opinion about 
social routine. When, as is usual, 
only two or three are added at a 
time, they must accept the decision 
of the main body; and after they 
have done so (perhaps against the 
grain) for a time, they come to see 
that the old ones knew best, and 
become earnest supporters of the 
existing régime; but we were to 
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have a draft strong enough to be 
very embarrassing if so inclined. 
The arrival of the transport was 
looked for with great interest. We 
had a lottery which redounded very 
much to my advantage, as I was 
fortunate enough to choose the day 
on which she arrived at Port Royal. 
Before that was decided, however, 
all the new-comers were in orders 
and posted to their several places. 
As part of these arrangements I had 
the pleasure of seeing Ensign Ful- 
hard appointed to my company, and 
I tasted by anticipation the luxury 
of a little leisure. Fulhard, the 
colonel told me, was reported from 
home to be “ the making” of a good 
officer; his zeal and activity were 
remarkable, but they wanted to be 
tempered by the discretion of riper 
years. He was allotted to me, first 
that I might have an active assistant 
in recompense of the severe work I 
had been undergoing; and secondly 
(so the colonel was pleased to say), 
because I was thought to be an 
officer likely to direct all this energy 
into the right channel. And now, 
as the time drew near, all was ex- 
pectation: the excitement was in- 
tense when, one morning at day- 
break, the transport was reported 
to have made her number and to 
be coming up to her anchorage at 
Port Royal. The men were to land 
in the afternoon, so that they might 
march up from Port Henderson in 
the cool of the evening; but long 
before the hour of debarkation all 
of us who could by any excuse get 
out of barracks had ridden down to 
the shore, hired canoes, and boarded 
the ship. On the deck, amid the 
many uniforms (there were drafts 
for six or seven regiments on board), 
we soon made out our own facings 
and device, and fraternised with the 
wearers thereof. What a lot we had 
to say! We were anxious about home 
news, and wanted to know what 
was going on at Plymouth, where 
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the depot lay. The newly arrived 
were eagerly inquiring the names of 
things and places that could be seen 
from the deck, wondering at the 
queer doings of the negroes and ne- 
gresses who had found their way on 
board or alongside, and extracting 
particulars from us of the life that 
was before them. I, of course, was 
desirous of making acquaintance 
with my new subaltern, who did 
not appear among our group; and I 
was directed to the main hatchway, 
where a youth without a coat on, 
but wearing a-cap with our band 
and cognisance, was intent on get- 
ting up the baggage. Officers fiom 
other corps were also standing, and 
evidently on duty, about the same 
locality ; but they had their jackets 
on, and seemed to be taking matters 
very coolly, having surrendered the 
management of the work to the ener- 
getic individual who was _ shouting, 
ordering, fretting, perspiring, and 
occasionally using some sharp and 
not over-choice language, in his zeal 
for expedition, and taking now and 
then himself a pull at the ropes. 
As I walked up to him with the 
officer ‘who was to make us ac- 
quainted, I observed that he was 
rather under middle height, a little 
round-shouldered, spare, and, from 
his motions, lithe and elastic; his 
legs were thin and not well made; 
his face, when he turned round for a 
second to be introduced, was seen to 
be intelligent and not ill-favoured. 
By Jove, [ thought, they said traly 
who reported this to be an energetic 
fellow : I wonder if I shall be able 
to turn all this zeal to good account. 
He was too much engaged in the 
business he was managing, to in- 
dulge in any gossip. The only re- 
marks which he made at that time 
had reference to the baggage. or 
rather to the method— something 
out of the common, as it seemed— 
by which it was being hoisted. 

“By this way of slinging, (steady 
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there)—by this way of slinging we 
(what’s that ass of a fellow about! 
slide that sling a foot farther on to 
the outside chest, will you!)—we 
shall unload the ship in less than a 
third of the usual time (now, men, 
pull with a will);” and thereupon 
he rushed himself to the fall, and 
strained at it till the veins on his 
forehead were like to burst. Then 
he came back and made other frag- 
mentary utterances, which were in- 
terrupted as the first had been. 

“It is so difficult to get these 
asses into any rational way of doing 
things ; they had rather work along 
in the old stupid grooves at any cost 
of convenience.” 

“Soldiers are not often employed 
in this way,” I reminded him; “it 
is more sailors’ work.” é 

“Sailors them,” my subaltern 
replied, “are ten times worse ; they 
are pig-headed and won’t be taught. 
These fellows, clumsy and stupid as 
they are, do try to learn.” 

Seeing him so much occupied I 
retreated into the mess-saloon, where 
lunch was going on in a very irre- 
gular way, two or three at a time 
leaving the bustle on deck to come 
in and refresh. There I got into 
conversation with the senior major, 
whom I had known before, and we 
had talked away twenty minutes or 
half an hour when Fulhard, with 
his jacket on now, but still looking 
terribly tropical, came in, exhibit- 
ing much irritation, and saying that 
it was these cursed idiots’ own fault 
—not one of them would attend to 
what he was told, and the only 
marvel was that half of them were 
not killed. While making these 
remarks he mixed himself a tum- 
bler of brandy-and-water, which he 
really seemed to require. ‘‘Some- 
thing appears to have gone wrong, 
Mr. Fulhard; what is the matter?” 
asked the major. ‘“ Those con- 
founded fools,” replied Fulhard, 
“have let fall a heavy chest, and two 
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of them are hurt. I told them how 
jt would be if they didn’t take care. 
Three or four of them deserve to be 
flogged. The doctor, too, has hardly 
got common-sense ; the idea of treat- 
ing the fellows that way!” We 
did not stay to hear more, but went 
forward to find out what had hap- 
pened, when it was soon told us 
that a heavy chest had slipped from 
the slings and wounded two men— 
men of another regiment — severely 
injuring the arm of one, and crush- 
ing the foot of the other. The 
poor fellows were in the sick berths 
when we got out, and the officer 
who had been in charge of the 
detachment was under arrest. “TI 
knew how it would be,” said an old 
ofiicer of the ship; “have hoisted 
baggage for these thirty years, but 
never saw such a dangerous plan as 
that. That ‘is a smart lad, but a 

sight too venturesome. He 
wanted to argue with the doctor 
about the man whose arm is hurt ; 
but the doctor snubbed him a bit, 
and he went off in a huff.” This 
was an awkward incident, but much 
thought could not be given to it in 
the animation of the landing. One 
or two detachments were to remain 
on board to be taken round to the 
north side of the island, some were 
already being taken off in commis- 
sariat boats to go up the harbour to 
Kingston, and ours were at last 
safely landed at Port Henderson. 
Horses had. been brought down for 
the officers, who were all glad enough 
to use them, except Fulhard, who 
was very angry at such a thing 
being proposed, and who said he 
would march up in his place in the 
ranks, And so we were soon in 
sight of headquarters; the band, 
or what was left of it, came out to 
meet the draft; there was a boister- 
ous clamour of greetings in the bar- 
rack square when the men were 
dismissed to quarters, and once more 
our service companies were up to 
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their strength in officers and men. 
I pass over the jollification of that 
evening at mess, where, of course, 
as many as possible of the local 
delicacies were provided for the de- 
lectation of the new-comers. By 
the by, though, I will remark that 
Mr. Fulhard, who did not say much 
during dinner, opened out after the 
cloth was away, again inveighing 
against the established slow process 
of unloading. 

““By my method,” said he, “ you 
save two-thirds of the time.” 

I could not help replying, “ But 
you may chance to lose men ;” to 
which Fulhard rejoined, that where 
men were careless and stupid, acci- 
dents might happen with any mc- 
thod. He did not know perhaps, 
yet, that when accidents do happen 
it is much for the advantage of re- 
sponsible persons if they can show 
that things have been conducted 
according to established rule. Imay 
observe, too, that after we left table, 
which we did not do till pretty late, 
a good many were still fresh enough 
te go into the billiard-room, where 
Ensign Fulhard stood on his head, 
won two or three doubloons by 
throwing somersaults over ~ the 
table, and did some warlike jug- 
glery with swords and muskets, 
The baggage not having all come 
up, beds were scarce, and shake- 
downs in request. Fulhard, how- 
ever, declined to intrude on any- 
body, and lay down on a chest in 
the billiard-room, with a large Ame- 
rican book of games for his pillow; 
and in the morning reported him- 
self to have slept as soundly and 
refreshingly as he ever did in his 
life. 

My subaltern entered very prompt- 
ly on his duties : I saw at once that he 
would exercise an influence on the 
company; and this he would: have 
the greater opportunity of doing, as 
the lieutenant, having narrowly 
escaped with his life in the epi- 
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demic, had, after vainly trying to 
recruit his strength in the moun- 
tains, gone home on sick leave. after 
the draft was ordered out. With 
the officers he started rather as a 
lion; his accomplishments and 
tricks, and the slashing way in 
which he passed his opinion on 
everything, great or small, old or 
new, astonishing and amusing them. 
But_it was particularly we, the old 
set, on whom he made the impres- 
sion; those who had known: him at 
the depot and on the voyage were 
not quite so ardent in their homage. 
With all his life and “go,” Fulhard 
could scarcely be called an agreeable 
fellow, and, indeed, I don’t think 
he would have liked that character 
at all; in an eminently practical 
man, charging himself with busi- 
ness of so many kinds, a little drus- 
querieé was indispensable. But it 


took him some time to get stale, 
and he, of course, wanted to have 
everything shown him, so for a 
while he was the centre of admiring 
groups. Other regiments quartered 


near us heard of his exploits, and 
came to see him, and invited him to 
visit them; so he communicated a 
good deal of life to the whole vicinity. 
Even from the north side of the 
island came some curious men a 
three days’ journey to see this me- 
teoric acquisition. As the young 
men from the depot began to talk, 
it came out that Fulhard’s genius 
had been much hindered at home 
by the parsimony of his father. 
Not only had a lot of brilliant de- 
signs been abandoned, or rendered 
abortive through this infirmity, but 
Fulhard himself had had a good deal 
of trouble with stupid tradesmen, and 
that was not the worst; he had not 
been very punctual in settling debts 
of honour. However, that had been 
put right; on his being ordered 
abroad, his parent had behaved, as 
the lads said, “‘ reasonably ;” and at 
some sports which were held on the 


esplanade at Stoke, just before they 
left, the clever youth had picked up 
a tidy haul of money; notably he 
had been very successful in a great 
walk against time, for which he 
made a private wager on the ground, 
Thus he got away from England un- 
molested, if not quite clear; but 
none of the youngsters doubted that 
his finances would soon be flourish- 
ing, for there was a great deal of 
betting always going on in the 
island, and he had thrown out 
on board ship hints of things he 
intended to do. 

Some of their fellow-voyagers had 
come from other stations to dine 
with our young men a few nights 
after they joined. The juniors 
were very hearty and hilarious, and 
slaked their thirst liberally with 
champagne. Fulhard became more 
talkative than I had yet known him 
to be, and engaged to do a number 
of difficult things—among others, to 
cut down a bully-tree, or a lignum 
vite, or some such hard trunk, a foot 
in diameter, with his sword. The 
blade of this weapon had been 
forged, it appeared, under the 
owner’s personal supervision; he 
having gone to Sheffield expressly 
to direct the fashioning of it, in a 
factory belonging to a friend of his. 
I don’t know what valuable quali- 
ties it did not possess. The fame 
of Toledo and Damascus seemed on 
the point of extinction. Clinker 
Brothers, sole producers by the 
Fulhard process, had just risen 
above the horizon. 

* You will rival that Roman who 
at the augur’s bidding cut through 
a whetstone with his razor,” ob- 
served Anstruther, graciously. 

“Do you mean to say,” asked 
my subaltern, sharply, “ that you 
ever knew that done ?” 

“No; it was rather before my 
time.” 

“T just asked to see if you could 
vouch for it, and am not surprised 
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to find you can’t; you should tell 
that story to the marines.” 

Anstruther wasn’t accustomed to 
snaps of this kind, neither did we 
at all stomach hearing him answered 
in that way. He intended to have 
his retort though, and said— 

“By the way, I was over at 
Camp” (short for Up Park Camp) 
“this morning, and saw those two 
poor fellows who were hurt in the 
transport by the fall of the chest.” 

“T hear they are getting on very 
well,” remarked Fulhard; “twill 
be a lesson to them to be more 
careful.” 

“One of them may profit by the 
lesson, as you call it—that is the 
man whose arm was injured; as for 
the other poor creature with the 
crushed foot, he is for the town’s 
end during life.” 

“Perhaps you'll be good enough 
to cash that order,” answered the 
ensign, not very blandly, while all 
the junior fry about him laughed 
and jeered boisterously. I was dis- 
gusted, and so, I could see, was An- 
struther. I determined to speak to 
my youth when he should be quieter. 
He wasn’t always argumentative and 
captious, but we had found out that 
he could be disagreeably so on occa- 
sion. Fulhard, though, with all his 
affected contempt about Anstruther’s 
quotation, had the sense to see that 
it would have been more to his 
credit if he had understood the al- 
lusion, and he came and asked me 
very respectfully what Anstruther 
meant. As for reading or study of 
any kind, he was much too restless 
for it; but a bit of information in 
reference to books he would pick up 
cheaply if he could. 

In regard to regimental matters 
I certainly had not to complain of 
the subaltern’s indifference; but I 
thought that he concerned himself 
with things which an officer had 
better let alone. He talked with 
sergeants and orderlies, ferreted out 
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the quarrels and emulations that 
were going on among the soldiers’ 
wives, and rather suggested quibbles 
and complaints about the men’s 
messing accounts. There was al- 
ways some bother in the company ; 
the pay-sergeant fretted himself into 
a fever, and was invalided home. 
Fulhard was most urgent to have a 
man recommended by himself ap- 
pointed, and would not accept my 
objection until I peremptorily put 
him down. After that he treated 
the sergeant whom I selected as a 
sort of culprit, and indeed I saw 
with regret that he had his favour- 
ites and his aversions all through the 
company. I found too, to my great 
surprise, that company matters were 
talked about in the subalterns’ 
rooms, and my doings as the cap- 
tain canvassed rather freely. About 
these things it was necessary to 
speak seriously to my young man, 
who, though he didn’t take reproof 
quite as I wished, was perfectly 
civil and subordinate. He was, 
however, no sooner cautioned against 
one imprudent course than he stray- 
ed into another. I was pestered 
with constant proposals to alter the 
routine of duty, many of them sa- 
vouring of schemes to suit private 
convenience, or to get certain men 
—known to be much employed by 
the ensign in heating the many irons 
which he always had in the fire— 
off duty at certain hours. Ina little 
time he was “ventilating’—as we 
should now term it—all sorts of 
regimental changes, and bringing me 
his plans to put forward. This led 
to his being talked to a little point- 
edly in the orderly-room by the 
colonel, who told him that, although 
he very much appreciated and ad- 
mired zeal in a young officer, and 
hoped that Ensign Fulhard would 
always remain as devoted and ener- 
getic as he then was, yet he meant to 
command the regiment himself, and 
he thought that talent might be em- 
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ployed at first much more profitably 
in learning than in teaching. This 
quieted my friend for a space, but 
there were more serious troubles 
ahead of him and of us, as you will 
hear. 

I fear, though, that I am hardly 
doing justice to Fulhard. A man 
who did so much couldn’t be always 
making mistakes. Without doubt 
there were many occasions on which 
he performed valuable services that 
we should hardly have got from any 
other man that I knew. Once, I 
remember, when it had been raining 
for three days and nights, as it knows 
how to rain in Jamaica, I was told 
at daybreak that a large store-yard 
where we had the greater part of our 
ammunition had been suddenly 
flooded, and that the water in 
another half-hour would be up to 
the sills of the houses where all 
the year’s clothing was lying, and 
through the ventilators of the ma- 
gazines. Down I went along ways 
that had become watercourses; my 
feet were soaked through before I 
had gone twenty paces; my cloak 
in five minutes became as heavy as 
lead, and would hardly keep the rain 
out five minutes more. Arrived at 
the yard I found the colonel and 
half-a-dozen officers standing on a 
bit of high pavement in front of the 
shoemaker’s shop and looking like 
drowned rats. The doctor had been 
sent for to say whether, in this 
emergency, the men might be sent 
in through the flood to remove the 
clothing and powder, or whether 
it would be proper to hire a gang of 
natives to execute this duty at once. 
Before this question could be solved, 
a strange-looking figure was seen 
coming through the water along by 
the wall of the enclosure. This, 
when it had come quite close to us 
and saluted the commanding officer, 
was with difficulty recognized zs 
Ensign Fulhard, habited in a coal- 
heaver’s hat, with a long flap going 
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down his back, a pilot-coat of proof, 
and tall boots, such 2s you see some- 
times worn by fishermen on the 
beach, or by tinners in Cornwall. 
things that drew right up to his 
hips, and were so hard and stiff that 
it was a marvel how any feet and 
legs were ever got into them,—those 
were the days, mind, before the inven- 
tion of india-rubber and other water- 
proof clothing,—where the deuce the 
ensign had got them heaven only 
knew! but there he was, quite rigged 
out for this special occasion, the 
first officer on the scene. He came 
to report that he had waded all 
round the enclosure and that he had 
found that the principal channel by 
which this water should have escaped 
was broken,and the passage choked by 
the rubbish. With half-a-dozen nig- 
gers he would have the whole thing 
clear and the water flowing again 
in a short time. This was approved, 
and the requisite number of black 
gentlemen having been obtained, 
they, also in waterproof suits—sable 
ones which nature had given them— 
followed the ensign down to the 
broken place, and set to work under 
his direction. In ten minutes the 
rise of the water was checked; in 
five more it had begun to fall, and 
we were thus relieved from a serious 
danger by my subaltern’s prompti- 
tude and cleverness. 

He was of great service too in a 
racing matter, and saved many of 
us from being victimized at the 
races. We had put our money 
pretty heavily on a mare belonging 
to a colonist, and had no doubt she 
was the right animal to back. Just 
before the race Fulhard insisted on 
having her hoofs examined and 
found a stone in one of her fore- 
feet. It was, of course, impossible 
that the mare could have won the 
race if this had not been removed: 
but she did win, thanks to Fulhard’s 
sharpness; and many a man who 
took in his doubloons that day 
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instead of having to part with them, 
thought my active subaltern the 
most gifted individual in the colony. 
He certainly had managed very 
cleverly. Two or three evenings 
before the race came off, a young 
man named Lopes, from a sugar 
estate in the neighbourhood, had 
dined with Evans whom I mentioned 
above. The races were of course 
the principal subject of conversa- 
tion, especially the grand race which 
we expected our mare to win 
Lopes quietly took a good many 
bets from those who backed her, 
from Fulhard himself among others, 
and his proceedings at and after 
dinner were noticed by the acute 
ensign, who saw that as the wine 
and afterwards the brandy - and - 
water began to operate, Lopes, no 
longer confining himself to accept- 
ing bets, offered to lay against the 
mare. That night, when others 
went to bed, Fulhard started off into 
the country, and, by some well- 
directed inquiries among the negroes 
on the estate where the mare was 
trained, ascertained that Lopes had 
frequently been seen of late in 
company with her groom. He 
further learnt where the said groom’s 
“nyoung leady”—that isao say, his 
sweetheart—was to be found in town ; 
that young person was a domestic 
in the establishment of a gentleman 
in the civil service of Government, 
and she inhabited one of many 
apartments which were erected 
round a large yard at the back of 
the premises. The night before 
the races, Fulhard, acting under 
the advice of some of his negro 
friends, procured admittance to the 
room adjoining* that in which it 
was certain that the groom would 
visit his beloved, thinking that if 
any rascality was going on, there 
would probably be some scene of it 
enacted there. And in this he was 
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proved by the event to be correct. 
The small hours of the night, instead 
of being devoted to dalliance, were 
spent by the groom in receiving 
secret visits referring to the race. 
Among other persons Lopes himself 
came there, and a conversation some- 
thing to the following effect took 
place :— 

Lopes.—I have just looked in for 
a moment, Cato, to see that all is 
right; there'll be no mistake, eh? 

The groom.—No, massa—no mis- 
take; all right, sar. 

Lopes.—The mare doesn’t seem 
amiss, now; I suppose you know 
how things will be managed. 

The groom.—Ov coorse, massa, 
me know: me is a man of hanner, 
sar; when me say a ting me will do 
it. 

Lopes.—No use, I suppose, in 
asking how you mean to manage 
matters ? 

The groom.—Bes’ for not talkee 
too much, massa; me want de oder 
fifty dollars when me is married, 
and me mean to get dem. 

Lopes.—And if the other side 
were to suspect anything, and were 
to offer you more than the fifty to let 
them win, you would still be true. 

The groom.—Yes, sar, true 
’teel ; me dare any pusson to say dat 
Cato ebber do anyting unansom. 

Lopes.—Then you are quite sure 
of the rest of the money. I wouldn’t 
mind putting on twenty-five dollars 
more if I knew how jou were going 
to manage it. 

The groom.—Bes’ for massa not to 
know too much, den him can say, 
s’e’pmegad, me don’t know nutten 
about it. 

Lopes.—It will not be necessary 
for me say that, I am sure. I 
should, however, like to know what 
is to happen. Here is a doubloon 
of the twenty-five dollars if you like- 
to tell. 


ng 
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* The partitions are all of wood. 
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The groom.—Berry well, massa, 
me like de doubloon well, ’Panish 
coach-wheel dem call it. You see, 
massa, when de mare run, him 
might be lilly bit tender ’pon him 
toes, so dat him don’t go well. 
Bymby, when dem come to examine 
him he look all ’trait again—you see ? 

Lopes.—W cll, I see the idea, but I 
don’t understand how it is to be done. 

The groom.—Supposin’ now, dat 
jus’ before dem saddle, him pick up 
a ’tone in him foot. Him can’t run, 
den. Den supposin’ when him 
come in somebody take de ’tone 
out. Nobody can’t make out what 
de debil de matter wid de mare. 
What dem call bysterious. 

Lopes.—I_ see, I see. But are 
you sure that you will get the 
opportunity of doing this cleverly 
at the right time ? 

The groom.—Me has done de 
‘saame ting two or tree times before, 
amassa. Don’t be ’fraid. If Cato 
take de money him wi!l desarve it; 
him ‘corn to do a dishannerable 
ting: hei! 

Lopes.—W ell, I rely on you; and 
you will now have fifty-nine* dol- 
Jars more when all all is right. 

The groom.—Yes, massa; tank 
you, sar, hanner bright. By dis 
time to morrow, sar, you will know 
dat Cato do him duty an’ ’tand by 
you. 

Lopes—I am sure you will. 
Good night, Cato. I hope to see 
you and Pinkie man and wife be- 
fore long, and set up in business. 

The groom.—Good night, massa. 
All will right. 

After hearing the above conver- 
sation, Fulhard’s only doubt was as 
to whether the groom meant to sell 
his master or Lopes. If the former, 
it would be edsy to detect the trick ; 
if the latter, no harm would be done 
except to a scheming blackguard. 
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I learned the story of how Fulhard 
got his information years afterwards, 
All we knew at the time was, that 
he at a critical moment detected a 
mischance which might have made 
many of us smart severely. Lopes 
could not pay up, and he got into 
great disrepute, especially among the 
military. As well as I can remem- 
ber, he came to considerable grief, 
and disappeared altogether before 
the regiment left. . 

I mention these little matters to 
show that Fulhard’s qualities were 
in no danger of being overlooked, 
and that everybody .in those days 
desired to think favourably of him, 
He seemed to accept any approba- 
tion that came to him as a natural 
right; but when his sayings or do- 
ings were not regarded approvingly, 
that gave him small concern. He 
was entirely satisfied with himself, 
and if others had not the discern- 
ment to recognise his merits, it was 
their misfortune. What he thought 
of such benighted people was often 
shown in his manner, and the sneer- 
ing tone in which he combated or 
criticised their remarks. Poor Evans 
was constantly provoking and _ in- 
curring his hard word. You see, 
without my telling you, how this 
would happen. Evans’s occupation 
was gone. His little knowing dis- 
coveries scratched out with so much 
underground labour were not only 
surpassed—they were made _insig 
nificant by Fulhard’s twenty times 
more active and bold researches, and 
ridiculous by the ensign’s deprecia- 
tory remarks on them. I think that 
Evans, excessively jealous at finding 
himself outdone in his own line, pro- 
bably gave some provocation; but 
whoever was to blame, there was some 
sparring which it was painful to 
listen to. After it began, Evans's 
horses, his curiosities, his brown 


—, 





* He had got a doubloon, which was sixteen dollars, and thus there were nine 
«Owing out of the twenty-five last promised. Fifty were promised before. 
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and black acquaintances, his infor- 
mation, were pointedly surpassed, 
each in its own kind, by Fulhard’s. 
Poor Evans scemed broken-hearted, 
and talked of leaving the regiment, 
which many of us implored him not 
to do, but to have patience. He re- 
quired some, for Fulhard, having 
begun the war, did not confine him- 
self to rivalry in what may be called 
Evans’s private department, but 
became very critical about the mess, 
of which, as I have said, Evans was 
treasurer and indeed pretty nearly 
sole manager. This “ nagging,” 
though it may have been adopted 
out of ill-will to the treasurer, was 
nevertheless, I suspect, due to an- 
other motive also. Fulhard was 
known to be again short of money ; 
his father had positively refused to 
increase his allowance; and he had 
laid his friends and admirers under 
contributions, which he was in no 
hurry to restore. He was very ur- 
gent with all those who would allow 
him to advise them, that they should 
deal at particular stores and should 


purchase certain things which he 
strongly recommended, whether they 


required them or not. All this 
looked ~bad, and the fault-finding 
with the mess may have been of a 
piece with the rest; for Evans had 
positively refused to open accounts 
for the mess with Fulhard’s friends, 
or to relax in any way the rules, 
which were very stringent, especially 
as to early payments of officers’ ac- 
counts. The latter was loud in his 
expositions of the advantages which 
would accrue—we were to live fifty 
per cent cheaper at the least—if 
there were a civilian mess-man and 
“no monopoly,” as the opposition 
were taught to call it. Many were 
ungenerous enough to see in this 
plan only a means of procuring 
credit longer than the regulations 
allowed, and of commencing dealings 
with certain tradesmen whom the 
most of us did not desire to employ. 
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But the agitation, kept up with 
the vis which Fulhard knew how to 
apply, was really effective among the 
juniors; we were rapidly becoming 
two parties ; and the consequences to 
the regiment promised to be serious. 
The seniors supported Evans and 
the old régime; but the pressure 
was getting very strong—an old 
stager going home and a young one 
coming out might turn the scale. 
In the mean time my ensign was 
fool enough to get into a mess from 
which all his effrontery couldn’t 
save him. There was a pickle called 
Morley in the regiment—a queer 
fellow, but rather a cub. The col- 
onel thought he might make some- 
thing of him; and with a view of 
doing so, noticed all his escxpades, 
although not severely. Morley, 
however, was greatly frightened—- 
thought the colonel wanted to be 
down on him, and was as anxious 
if he made a mistake as if he had 
been conscious of irregularity. 
While under the belief that the 
colonel would make a handle of his 
first stumble to get rid of him, he 
had to attend the general’s half- 
yearly inspection; and he remem- 
bered just before the appointed day 
that his shako had been destroyed 
in some foolish skylark. So far as 
I remember, there was nothing in 
the case which, if the story were 
fairly told, could have been treated 
as very heinous. He had lost his 
shako by an accident, and hadn’t 
had time to get out another—that 
was all, But Morley had visions 
of being pointed out to the general 
as unprovided with a proper head- 
dress, and at the same time spoken 
of as a youth whom it was not 
desirable to retain in the service. 
He couldn’t borrow a shako, because 
the whole regiment was to turn out, 
and every officer would be required 
to wear his own. One shako only 
would be off duty— Anstruther’s, 
who was confined to his bed; but 
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Morley had offended Anstruther by 
some piece of impertinence, and did 
not dare to ask for the loan. On 
his mentioning his difficulty to 
Fulhard, of whom he was a sort of 
protégé, the latter, who did not like 
Anstruther, most unjustly agreed 
with Morley that it would be of no 
use to ask the loan of the shako. 
“But never mind that, my boy,” 
added my sub.; ‘Til get you the 
shako in spite of him—see if I 
don’t.” And he really brought it 
to Morley, telling him with a com- 
placent smile that he had gone to 
Anstruther’s room while the latter 
lay awake on his bed, crawled 
under the bed to the inner corner 
of the chamber, got possession of 
the shako, and returned without 
being seen or heard. Morley 
wore it on parade, but after- 
wards resisted Fulhard’s proposal to 
take it back again surreptitiously, 
either fearing that it had already 
Leen missed, or else having suffi- 
cient sense of propriety to be open 
with Anstruther now that his diffi- 
culty had been got over. Lucky 
for him that he took that course, for 
the shako had been missed, and it 
would have been impossible to avoid 
detection ; so confession was the 
wisest as well as the  properest 
course. Morley went into Anstru- 
ther’s room with the shako in his 
hand, and made a very humble 
apology for having taken the liberty 
of using it. 

“Before I make any answer to 
your excuses,” answered Anstruther, 
‘“‘ you will be so kind as to tell me 
by what means you got possession 
of the shako; did you make use of 
my servant ?” 

‘*No, upon my honour.” 

‘Perhaps you will explain.” 

In Anstruther’s hands, and with a 
lame case, Morley was not long in 
betraying enough to let it be guessed 
how things stood; indeed he need 
not have had any scruple about re- 
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vealing the whole business, if he 
had remembered that Fulhard had 
boasted of his exploit. 

“ Very well, sir,” answered Anstru- 
ther, ‘‘ I accept your apology, and re- 
quest you to understand that by 
simply having asked the loan of me 
you might have prevented the hay- 
ing to excuse yourself at all. The 
matter is at an end between you 
and me; not so between me and 
the person who may have taken the 
liberty of removing the shako from 
my room.” Anstruther immediately 
requested a friend to bring Fulhard 
to account; but the story being now 
pretty well known, and Anstruther’s 
probable course accurately guessed, 
it was determined among us seniors 
that our sick comrade should not be 
troubled about the escapade. Three 
of us had an interview with Ful- 
hard, and told him that unless he 
should write a full and sufficient 
apology to Anstruther we would 
take up the matter as a military 
misdemeanour, and bring it officially 
before the colonel. He tried to 
make light of it, and he tried to 
bluster, saying that it was but a pri- 
vate misunderstanding at the worst. 
This, however, did not answer; he 
dared not let the case go into the 
orderly-room ; and finally he penned 
the required note, which anticipated 
Anstruther’s message to him, and 
which, being accepted, put an end 
to the difficulty. Fulhard’s repute 
was, however, a good deal shaken 
by his being so plainly shown to 
have been in the wrong. His pecu- 
niary shortcomings, moreover, were 
damaging him a good deal, and an 
expedient to which he now resorted 
to raise the wind still further 
lowered him in public estimation. 

There was a young merchant of 
some means but not very much dis- 
cretion with whom many of our 
officers were pretty intimate. His 
name was Henriquez. This youth 
expressed some doubt about any- 
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body being able to do a walking 
feat against time, of which Fulhard 
had spoken; whereupon the latter 
offered to do something very much 
harder—that is, he was to do the 
same distance in the same time, and 
he was to carry a knapsack with a 
soldier’s full kit in it. It was no 
more than he had done at home, 
but of course things were different 
in this climate. Henriquez made 
the bet rather against his will, and 
won it rather against his expecta- 
tion, after the readiness to under- 
take it displayed by Fulhard. The 
ensign had considerable difficulty in 
raising the three doubloons which 
he lost, and he never recovered from 
the failure. It was not like him, how- 
ever, to accept anything like defeat, 
and he was very hard run for money. 
So he announced with much con- 
fidence that this little trial had 
been of the greatest service to him ; 
that he knew now exactly what he 
could accomplish, and that Hen- 
riquez was quite welcome to the 
three doubloons, for he meant to 


have them back again with usurious 


interest shortly. He now pro- 
claimed that he would do a much 
longer walk at the same rate as 
before, but carrying an empty knap- 
sack instead of a full one. This he 
said he would forfeit his life if he 
didn’t do. He quite pestered Hen- 
riquez to make a bet of £200 cur- 
rency (£120 sterling) with him on 
this achievement; but Henriquez de- 
clined. Fulhard nevertheless said 
that he would get the bet taken, 
would win it, and then pick up a 
great deal more. He would soon 
be in funds, and be not only just 
but generous. He intended to give 
a lift to a poor youngster who hung 
about the barracks and attached 
himself a good deal to the brilliant 
ensign—an unfortunate orphan lad 
such as one often sees in the 
colonies, without means to go home 
for education, and therefore only 
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slenderly taught—idle three-fourths 
of his time, and the other fourth 
temporarily employed in offices va- 
cant by death or absence on leave. 
This poor fellow was to be set on 
his legs, and I know not what other 
benevolences were to be carried in- 
to act, as soon as my sanguine sub- 
altern should realise the means 
which he already saw with the eye 
of faith. He did succeed at last in 
getting the bet from Henriquez, and 
he got half the island together to 
see him win it. The concourse was 
like that which comes to an election 
or some great public event. Opinion 
was greatly divided about Fulhard, 
and the betting was more spirited 
than on anything of the kind that 
I remember at the station. The 
event came off one fine evening on 
the race-course. I recollect seeing 
a figure in a blue flannel blouse, a 
Panama hat, and carrying a knap- 
sack, stretching along over the 
stunted grass and weeds which 
make the verdure or rather the 
brown expanse of that ill-kept plain. 
The niggers all backed “ Massa Ful- 
ler,” and offered their dollars, half- 
dollars, and macaronis like madmen, 
cheering the walker, and wrangling, 
swearing, and rioting, surging on to 
the course in the mélée, and being 
swept off it by charges of the 
stewards, or the gentle pressure of 
their horses’ haunches and _ heels. 
The soldiers, too, were most anxious 
that the officer should win. They 
calied to him to adjust his pack, or 
to throw his own weight forward or 
backward, according to the variations 
of the ground, they being, you 
know, all well practised in getting 
along on their legs and carrying 
weight. “The pack a little higher, 
your honour.” ‘“ Keep your honour’s 
chest forward now.” And our 
Hibernians, of whom we had a con- 
siderable sprinkling, were of course 
not silent on the occasion. ‘ Toighten 
the sthraps a hole, sor.” ‘Lane 
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well back in the ascint.” ‘The 
darlin’ ’ud do betther without thim 

d brogues ;” “sure I bate the 
mail-coach barefut, but I can do 
nothin’ in the lither.” 

He went réund once or twice in 
splendid style. I forget what the 
undertaking actually was, but I 
know we said that if he could keep 
up the pace his success was certain. 
On he bore, and on; the betting on 
him began to be very animated ; 
the nigger excitement was tremen- 
dous. Then we saw him suddenly 
leave the course and lie down. 

“ By Jove, it’s all over! he’s‘done!” 
shouted sume, while others entreated 
people to have patience for a few 
minutes. He was at the point 
farthest from the crowd, so that they 
couldn’t rush up to him at a bound. 
He assured those on horseback, and 
the small audience that happened to 
be near, that he had stopped only 
to adjust one of his shoes, and that 
nothing at all was the matter. 
Before the crowd had crossed the 
course he was up and off again, tre- 
mendously cheered. There was a 
manifest falling off, though, from this 
time. The walking was not so good; 
there was no time to spare; and 
there still remained a stiff portion to 
do. The niggers were for a short 
time rather subdued; then the 
minority who had bet against the 
walker began to take heart and 
to speak with their tongues. 

“Me ’tand to win five dallar ; hah, 
boy, me see berry well him didn't 
able for do it!” “My King! I 
wonder if you is able for pay me, 
sar; me shan’t let you off nuttin’,” 
(this’ speech would lead to a row for 
certain). ‘‘ Hei, look-a-dere; what 
me tell you, sar; him ’zausted al- 
ready—you see, you see? Buckra 
no able for walk good.” 

In a little while it was apparent 
that Fulhard was beaten ; he went on 
sagem till the time was up; but 

e could not accomplish the distance. 
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Tie was driven to barracks a good 
deal exhausted ; most of us went to 
dinner, disappointed ; the soldiers 
were greatly out of heart and did 
not jollify— indeed the gallant 
spirits “weighed off” next morning 
in the orderly-room were rather 
fewer than usual. The nigger 
jabbering and wrangling was with- 
out parallel—the mob didn’t quite 
clear off the course for twenty-four 
hours. There was a man killed, and 
several were injured. 

This was a serious business for 
Fulhard. He had to beg time of 
Henriquez. His prestige declined 
notably. Officers and civilians be- 
gan to look upon his debts as doubt- 
ful ones, to say the best of them. Yet 
in these unfavourable circumstances 
he had the effrontery to bring on 
the question of the mess-reforms, 
as he called them, and the morti- 
fication of being beaten by a large 
majority. 

You will hardly guess what his 
next move was. It was such as none 
but a very extraordinary person 
would have made. He determined, 
as the mess could not be managed 
as he recommended, to partially 
withdraw from it, using the only 
means which could enable him to 
withdraw without leaving the ser- 
vice altogether. He announced that 
he meant to get married, and he did 
not conceal that he contemplated 
this step with a view of punishing 
the mess which was not worthy of 
him. The fearful retribution hang- 
ing over us did not cause any one to 
waver. The mess seemed disposed 
to stand the hazard of the die. And 
so my active subaltern went on with 
his wooing, and got married. Many 
of us—I for one—danced at his 
wedding. The bride, a quiet and 
very nice girl, was daughter of 4 
Government official. Fulhard’s new 
relations helped him a little with 
money, and he went into the moun- 
tains for his honeymoon, while we 
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speculated on what sort of a mar- 
ried man he would make, and felt 
glad that his choice had fallen upon 
so estimable a person. His choice 
was, however, not destined to affect 
the regiment much. On the bride- 
groom’s reappearance, the colonel, 
who had for some time been regard- 
ing the youth’s proceedings (espe- 
cially those relating to money) with 
disapprobation, sent for him and 
asked him whether he didn’t think 
that his marriage might afford a 
good reason for changing his regi- 
ment. Fulhard said he had no 
thought of exchanging, and that he 
could not understand the meaning 
of the question. He, however, 
came afterwards to perceive that the 
divisions in the mess, which were 
attributed to his restlessness, must 
be put an end to at any cost; also 
that his disposition to run in debt 
was viewed with considerable ap- 
prehension; that it was likely, if 
he should remain, that his retire- 
ment might not be optional, whereas 
now he might move to another sta- 
tion and commence afresh. He not 
only took this hint, but he adopted 
it as if it had been his own idea, 
and argued with his usual vehe- 
mence to show its wisdom and con- 
summate cleverness. Negotiations 
were immediately set on foot, and 
while they were pending, Ensign 
Fulhard proceeded home on leave 
of absence to introduce his wife in 
his father’s house. After he was 
gone, the regiment was soon reunited ; 
they forgot, or at any rate ceased‘ to 
resent, the dissensions which he had 
originated and fomented, and they 
spoke of him as one who had 
brought them a little notoriety, 
and whose exploits were worthy of 
commemoration. I have no doubt 
that, though there cannot be now a 
man in the old corps who remembers 
Fulhard’s service in it, they preserve 
the legends of his exploits, expanded 
perhaps to mythic proportions. 
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Thus terminated my first ac- 
quaintance with my active sub- 
altern, whom I was destined to see 
again at different stages of his 
career. Although I had early re- 
linquished the hope of being able 
to guide or restrain him, I was 
always on friendly terms with him ; 
and I fancy he recognised my kind 
intentions if he pitied the huredrum 
csution which would have controlled 
the flights of a spirit like his. T 
ean see his ensign’s face now before 
me as I write, with its look of entire 
belief in himself and all his schemes, 
and his sneer for every person and 
thing that did not help his argu- 
ment. I remember his very hands, 
the fingers of which were broad and 
flat at the ends, so as to give them 
the appearance of Naples biscuits. 
His features, bandaged up for a day 
or two after encounters, which were 
frequent in his night adventures, 
come up before me fresh as life. I 
don’t think that he was really pug- 
nacious; but the stimulants which 
he took, and which everybody agreed 
that his great activity in a warm 
climate rendered necessary, made 
him rather savage at times. 

It was several years after his mar- 
riage before I saw Fulhard again. 
The changes of the service had 
taken me to Gibraltar, where I was 
holding a staff appointment. A 
troop-ship having put into the bay, 
it was my duty to board her. As 
she was only to remain a few hours, 
all the officers had Janded before I 
reached her—all the cabin pas- 
sengers, I might say, except one 
group, a lady and three or four 
children, whom I found on deck. 
Some indistinct recollection of the 
lady’s face crossed me as I ap- 
proached her; but military men see 
so many faces that I thought no- 
thing of the resemblance or what- 
ever it was, and was passing her 
by with a distant salute when a 
timid voice pronounced my name, 
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and asked if I could remember Mrs. 
Fulhard years ago in Jamaica. I 
know not why it was or is, but I 
warm to those old West India asso- 
ciations more readily than to any 
other; and asI turned to take the 
lady’s proffered hand, a vista of 
pleasant, almost romantic scenes, 
reappeared and rapt me away. Half 
an hour was soon gone in asking and 
answering questions. Mrs. Fulhard, 
though representing herself as in 
good health and happy in her hus- 
band and her children, gave me 
rather the idea of a broken spirit. 
She had never seen Gibraltar, yet, 
while everybody else had landed to 
stroll over the famous rock, there sat 
she listless and solitary. Her good 
looks had faded, her apparel was 
shabby, as was that of her children. 
I doubt whether she had a nurse 
with her. Poor wife! she had evi- 
dently been tasting some of the 
bitters of matrimony, and of the 
service. It was clear that money was 
not more plentiful with my guondam 
subaltern (he was a captain now) 
than it had been in old days, yet 
he had contrived to hold on, and 
now in Ceylon, whither they were 
bound, the good colonial allow- 
ance might enable them to keep 
their heads above the tide. Ful- 
hard had gone on shore; when [I 
inquired about him, his wife said 
that he was well and as active as 
ever, but she hinted that he was 
not appreciated, and she wondered 
how any man could so devote him- 
self to the service and continue 
such notable exertions without re- 
ceiving the slightest encouragement. 
All sorts of insignificant young men, 
she said, were daily getting nice 
appointments; while Captain Ful- 
hard, to whom, as I knew, very few 
of them were fit to play second, 
was left to regimental drudgery. 
“T wouldn’t go on toiting and 
fretting for them,” said Mrs. Ful- 
hard, showing just a little heat. 
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“Let some of those who get the 
good things do the difficult work, if 
they can.” I asked if I could be 
of use to her in any way, and wag 
happy in being able to effect some 
little cabin arrangements which 
would materially increase her com- 
fort. I also got her permission to 
send her off some fruit for the httle 
ones ; and when it went on board, 
the fruit had with it several pack- 
ages such as I knew to be indis. 
pensable for small people at sea, 
and such as I sadly suspected Mrs, 
Fulhard was not provided with 
She lingered over our adieux with 
the cleaving of a soul little accus- 
tomed to sympathy or consideration, 
I don’t think I am given to sen- 
timent, but I pitied that young 
woman, and could think of nothing 
but her as I was pulled. back to 
shore. 

Not many yards from the landing- 
place I espied a party of officers 
going along at speed although the 
weather was warm. The pace and 
the whole procedure of the group 
reminded me instantly of Fulhard’s 
surroundings in old days. Present- 
ly I made him out: he was looking 
a good deal worn for his age; his 
shoulders rounder than of yore; the 
want of symmetry in his legs rather 
more remarkable. He used never 
to be very careful of his dress, and 
he certainly had not become more 
of a beau since I last saw him. He 
did not recognise me till I spoke, 
but then he seemed very glad to see 
me; and he accompanied me home 
to lunch (I had a house of my own 
and did not live at a mess), instead 
of going with the others to one of 
the messes which had given them 
an invitation. Five minutes’ con- 
versation showed me that the san- 
guine disposition of my acquaint- 
ance had not been in the least 
moderated by time. He was as 
full of plans, as certain of success, 
asever. The drill and the promo- 
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tion of the service he meant to alter 
before long, his schemes being near- 
ly ready. The defences of the 
mother country and of the colonies 
he proposed wholly to revise. Cey- 
lon especially he was prepared to 
protect upon an entirely new prin- 
ciple ; and he was going to do more 
than that—he was quite sure that 
there were certain resources of the 
island which had never yet been 
developed. These he meant forth- 
with to examine, to bring to light, 
and to turn to assured profit ; would 
I like shares in any of the compa- 
nies to be formed? he thought he 
could secureme a few. As to walk- 
ing, conjuring, and feats of strength 
and agility, he was in better condi- 
tion and more able than he had ever 
been: indeed he had thrashed a 
porter six feet high at Gosport the 
night before embarking. Belief 
in himself had strengthened with 
time and failure. There was not a 
symptom of bruised spirit or morti- 
fied vanity. Neglect of his talents 
was still a misfortune to those who 
were dull enough not to appreciate 
him, rather than to himself; he still 
saw a glorious future that must 
come. If he complained of the 
world’s coldness, it was not for his 
fame’s but his pocket’s sake. An 
earnest of public favour in the shape 
of improved income would certain- 
ly have been convenient; and he 
spoke of the comfortable appoint- 
ments of certain of our acquaintance 
not with the least envy or deprecia- 
tion of the holders, but as illustrative 
of the scant justice done to himself. 
He preferred brandy-and-water to 
wine with his meal ; and I was rath- 
er shocked to see the strength at 
which he brewed it, and the dis- 
agreeable effect which the draught 
had on his manner and conversation, 
which was exactly conformable to, 
only greater in degree than, that 
which used to occur after a West 
Indian dinner. He began to carp 
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at certain regulations of the garri- 
son which he knew that it was my 
duty to see carried out, and did not 
become pleasanter company towards 
the termination of his visit. How- 
ever, he had the grace to thank me 
for my hospitality, and to say he had 
been delighted to meet me again, 
Finally, he offered me the cards of 
two or three tradesmen at his last 
station, and recommended these peo- 
ple strongly, saying that I should find 
them to be possessed of every virtue 
if ever I should go to that town, or 
if I was inclined to send home to 
them for any of their wares: then 
I knew that the name of Captain 
Fulhard was conspicuously posted in 
the books of these men, and that the 
honour of posting it was the only re- 
compense which the men were likely 
to receive for sundry goods delivered 
from their stores. 

I mention this his flying visit to 
Gibraltar, because it was the only 
link in my personal knowledge of 
Fulhard to unite the early days 
with days.that were to come. Three 
or four years passed away. I occa- 
sionally heard of Fulhard, but had 
no communication with him. My 
promotion to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel came, and I found myself in 
Barbadoes, holding a staff appoint- 
ment. The command at that time 
included a great number of West 
India islands, and in one of these I 
found that Captain Fulhard, at last 
by some fortunate means employed 
on the staff, held a subordinate place 
in my own department. Having 
heard of my arrival, Fulhard wrote 
to me, begging that I would use my 
influence to procure his transfer to 
headquarters, and making promises 
of wonderful assistance to be given in 
the performance of the departmental 
duties if he should be successful in 
his application. Now I ought to 
have known, if any man could 
know, that Fulhard’s assistance 
might not prove to be the most 
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efficient assistance in the world ; 
that a post where he would be im- 
mediately under the eyes of the 
general and staff might not be the 
most convenient for him; and that 
as it was my chance to have him in 
my branch, I should certainly have 
a better hope of keeping him under 
restraint in a distant island than 
when in daily personal communica- 
tion with myself. I did know all 
this, and thought of it; and yet 
some weak idea that I ought to 
bring forward, if I could, a man 
who had commenced his career 
under my command, a fancy that 
his wife would enjoy a little more 
consideration at headquarters than 
at an outpost, and the knowledge 
that there was at the time a good 
deal of harassing work in progress, 
in the details of which Fulhard, if 
so minded, could give me valuable 
aid,—made me determine to help 
him to the attainment of his desire. 
Some changes soon occurred giving 
opportunity for his removal, and I 
was successful in my recommenda- 
tion of him for employment in Bar- 
badoes. Instead of coming in the 
mail-steamer, he turned up unex- 
pectedly out of an obscure schooner. 
He was not accompanied by bis wife 
and family, and I suspected, and 
still suspect, that he found it con- 
venient to take his departure with- 
out sound of trumpet. He confided 
to me that his wife’s health had 
not allowed her to start when he 
did, but that she would follow him 
as early as possible, and that it 
would be a convenience if a free 
passage could be obtained for the 
family and baggage. This I was 
able to procure, as a personal favour, 
from a captain of a troop-ship which 
was making reliefs within the com- 
mand. I also accommodated Ful- 
hard with a small loan of money, 
as he had come away with empty 
pockets, and had left some of his 
household stuff in pledge. At first 


he seemed a little subdued—the 
first time I ever saw him so; but 
no sooner were his immediate dif. 
ficulties removed than all the old 
restlessness reappeared. He w. 

now that he approached middle age 
and had made some acquaintance 
with the disappointments of life, 
as sanguine and confident as in 
the days of his early youth. The 
only belief which seemed to be 
more impressed upon him than of 
old was that of the necessity of 
money to begin with, in order that 
his great designs might be matured 
and carried out. He had still his 
military reforms without number; 
but as these did not promise to 
bring quick returns of money, he 
had put them into the second place 
for plans which were larger, and 
which promised to be lucrative 
His walks, his tricks, and his scrim- 
mages were performances of which 
he was still on occasion capable, but 
which were kept in the background 
while grander designs were being 
developed. There was, however, 
one little transaction quite in the 
old style. He went about at first 
exclaiming against the prices and 
the quality of all the necessaries of 
life in the stores at Bridgetown, and 
offered to establish a supply, on 
terms far more favourable to the 
consumer, from the island whence 
he had just turned up. As of old, 
he managed by his assurance and 
persistence, to persuade a great 
many people to give orders for salt 
meats, cheeses, malt liquors, pre 
served fruits, and vegetables, Euro- 
pean biscuits, dried fish, and I know 
not what besides. The first instal- 
ment was to come down in the ship 
with Mrs. Fulhard; it was no doubt 
ordered of some long-suffering deal- 
er who had had the privilege of 
sustaining the Fulhard family for 
many months past. It came to hand, 
and was of course a disappointment 
Before, however, this minor spec- 
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ulation reached its disastrous end, 
its author was up to the neck in 
much more serious schemes, some of 
which had an influence on his for- 
tunes. The population of the island 
was at that time much divided con- 
cerning works for internal improve- 
ment. Roads, bridges, harbours, it 
was thought, were necessary in order 
fairly to encourage trade and pro- 
duction. Perhaps to a_ certain 
extent this was conceded on both 
sides ; but, inasmuch as whatever 
might be done must be done with 
borrowed money, the persons re- 
sponsible—that is, the Local Govern- 
ment—had need to be cautious as to 
the selection of works, and the means 
of effecting them. The party of 
progress, as they called themselves, 
were, however, most impatient of any 
delay ; and without being themselves 
able to say what should be done, 
or how it could be done, or where 
the money was to come from, stig- 
matised unsparingly the unhappy 
persons who dared to hesitate about 
doing something astonishing. Per- 
haps my reader has some acquaint- 
ance with the manner of treating 
contested political questions in a 
small colony ; if he has not, I can 
give him but a poor idea of the 
excitement that is generated, the 
language that is used, the imputa- 
tions that are bandied about—the 
gems of composition that high- 
minded Juniuses, Mispehs, Patriots, 
Colonists, and Virtuses, pour out 
in the local prints—the rows and 
fights that occur, the fearful de- 
Bunciations in the local Parlia- 
ment. But while dispute runs so 
high, no impartial person can by 
possibility gather from the flowery, 
the grandiloquent, or the depreci- 
atory language publicly used, any 
insight into the questions at issue. 
All that can be learned is, that par- 
ties have taken up certain matters 
very hotly, and are resolved to be 
Satisfied with nothing short of the 
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gratification of their desires, whether 
these be vague or specific, reasonable 
or unreasonable, practicable or im- 
practicable. I need hardly say that 
a small and not very wise commu- 
nity, divided as I have described, 
offered a fine field for the exercise 
of Captain Fulhard’s talents. He 
had come primed and loaded, as it 
were, for such a contest. He had 
schemes on paper to suit any pos- 
sible colonial want. Volumes of 
his portfolios were filled with cir- 
culars of contractors, price lists, in- 
ventions, drawings, and what he 
called estimates, the latter being ex- 
ceedingly unreliable documents of 
imposing appearance, the forms of 
which he had picked up from engi- 
neers and others with whom he had 
been acquainted in different parts of 
the world. Here then was the very 
man for the progressive party—a 
man who could show ali their de- 
mands in something like a business 
form, and who had a smattering of 
technical terms and technical know- 
ledge sufficient to impose on the un- 
scientific colonist, and whose energy, 
physical and argumentative, in en- 
forcing his views, was next to irre- 
sistible. Before he had been with 
us a week it was evident that the 
party of action had received some 
great accession of strength. Their 
complaints and proposals were of a 
sudden less vague; the proceedings 
of the Government officials were 
mercilessly picked to pieces; the 
simplicity of effecting certain de- 
signs was made apparent. There 
was still some obscurity about means 
and costs; but a bold assumption 
that all must be seen to be right in 
those respects, quite satisfied the 
readers who had had so many other 
things made clear to them. dsy- 
and-by the pioneers of impsove- 
ment hinted that they were not 
only prepared with unexcepti nable 
designs, but that they knew where 
to put their hands upon the man 
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who would carry them out. Their 
representatives in the assembly be- 
came very bumptious, and threatened 
to take the initiative out of the 
hands of the Government if they 
did not stir themselves. The en- 
ergy with which Fulhard set about 
the departmental duties to which 
[ alluded, and his talent for get- 
ting work out of the lazy black 
race, being soon notorious, very 
much assisted his pretensions as 
to the civil works, and were but 
slightly counteracted by two defects 
which could not fail to be observed 
as he went about among his admirers. 
One of these was the emptiness of 
his pockets ; the other, his readiness 
to “liquor” at all times and with 
all persons, and the deteriorating 
effects on his behaviour of this fre- 
quent refreshment. Some of the 
more acute of the opposition party 
had observed the latter infirmity, 
and were a little sarcastic concerning 
it; as, for instance, when one shrewd 
old malcontent in the assembly, on 
one of his confréres quoting ‘ the 
opinion of a certain talented indi- 
vidual now in the colony,” asked 
whether the opinion was given be- 
fore one o'clock or after, and made 
honourable members very merry 
thereby. 

You may suppose, though, that 
this popularity with the impetuous 
party was highly disagreeable to the 
Government. The governor spoke 
on the subject to the general, and 
the latter desired me to acquaint 
my subordinate with his displeasure 
at the course he was pursuing, and 
his desire that no officer should in- 
termeddle in these local politics or 
public works, unless he should be 
by permission appointed to carry 
out some measure of which the 
Legislature had already approved. 
Unfortunately it was after one 
o’clock, when, in pursuance of my 
orders, I spoke to Fulhard on the 
subject. He said that it was not a 


military matter at all, that he had a 
citizen’s right to take what view he 
chose of a public question, and that 
he would take care not to brin 
himself within the danger of the 
Articles of War. It was in vain 
that I represented to him that I was 
simply obeying an order in caution- 
ing him, and that I had no right to 
discuss, and did not choose to dis. 
cuss, the power of the general officer 
to act as he was doing. Fubhard 
would not -cease to argue and re 
mark offensively on what had been 
said, and at last I had to request 
that he would leave my office, which 
he did in high dudgeon. The next 
day, again after one o'clock, he 
brought a bag containing the few 
pounds which he owed me, saying 
that he was much obliged for the 
accommodation, but did not require 
it longer. This, I knew, meant 
a declaration of war. Of all the 
courses which Fulhard could have 
followed, quarrelling with me was 
perhaps the most imprudent. Iwas 
his old acquaintance, and more 
likely to view his doings leniently 
than anybody else, and I was the 
head of his own department. I 
would not let it be a quarrel, but I 
could not bring our relations back 
to what they had been before. At 
times Fulhard would soften and be 
tractable, but it seemed as if every 
dose of the abominable brandy in- 
furiated him and renewed his fan- 
cied grievances, As my remon- 
strance produced no effeet, the 
general himself sent for Fulhard, 
pointed out to him the impropriety 
as well as the folly of the course he 
was pursuing, and told thim that 
if he nourished hopes of obtaining 
civil employment in the colony in 
addition to his military appoint- 
ment, he would find that he had 
been deceiving himself. 

It is nct speaking too positively 
if I say that Fulhard was the cause 
of my giving up my berth and 
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going home. I did not care much 
for the office, it is true, and pos- 
sibly it required but little to make 
me relinquish it; yet that little 
cause came from Fulhard. He was 
now very disagreeable in his man- 
ner of conducting his duties; did 
not carry out my orders in spirit, 
although he pretended to be scru- 
pulously attentive to the letter of 
them ; and represented the conduct 
of my department to be anything 
but what it ought to be to all the 
world, military and civil. I appre- 
hended that this might end in a 
serious official disturbance, for Ful- 
hard was vindictive and unscrupu- 
lous ; and that, even if that were 
avoided, my assistani’s habits and 
intrigues must lead to trouble for 
him, and I had an almost morbid 
repugnance to witnessing the advent 
of retribution to a person whom I 
had been instrumental in bringing 
to the station where he found his 
temptation. Fulhard’s life at this 
time was most discreditable. His 


wife, a poor, heart-broken, neglected 


invalid, who scarce ever appeared 
in society, had to bear cruelty, in- 
dignity, and want. His children, 
I found, were uneducated, save in 
the merest rudiments, and had been 
suffered to grow up like wild things 
among the soldiers’ children of the 
barracks. He had always had a 
leaning towards low associates, and 
now he consorted wholly with 
people whom most of us desired to 
know nothing about. The manner 
in which he was spoken of by men 
in and out of the service whose 
opinion was to be respected, was 
most distressing. I thought over 
the situation anxiously, painfully, 
and patiently, and then, as the plot 
thickened, made arrangements for 
going on leave, with the intention 
of not returning to my post in the 
island. 

When I announced my coming 
departure Fulhard was taken by 
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surprise, and being at the time in 
one of his better moods, expressed 
much concern, which, I believe, was 
genuine. In less than an_ hour, 
though, he bad taken a_ business 
view of the situation, and came to 
ask that I would exert myself to 
secure the temporary charge of the 
department to him during my ab- 
sence. I was obliged to tell him 
that the general had already made 
other arrangements, and this was at 
once a fresh grievance for which he 
seemed to hold me responsible, and 
any cordiality which might have 
returned to his manner speedily 
disappeared again. Nevertheless I 
watched for and feund an oppor- 
tunity of speaking seriously to him 
before we parted. I tried to make 
him see the injustice that he was 
doing himself, and pointed out how, 
as it appeared to me, his unques- 
tionable powers and talents might 
yet be turned to valuable account; 
and I implored him, whatever he 
might do, or whatever he might 
think of the wisdom or exact legal 
correctness of the military autho- 
rities, not to come into conflict with 
them, as they would inevitably 
prove to be too strong for him in 
the end. He took this advice as 
it was meant, and thanked me for 
it’; but the satisfied tone in which 
he gave me the assurance, “I'll 
take care, never fear,” while the 
old gleam of self-complacency shone 
in his eye, showed me that I had 
spoken to no purpose. We parted 
upon the deck of the vessel, Fulhard 
having come off to see me embarked. 
Our first and our last interview 
occurred on board ship. 

What I have further to tell of 
Fulhard’s career in Barbadoes, was 
made known to me by the letters of 
my friends. He to a great extent 
falsified my apprehensions, and he 
made me for a time doubt whether 
I had not, after all, only partially 
discerned his character. By one of 
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those queer changes which take 
place among the peoples of colonies, 
it suddenly came about that the 
prosecution of one of the public 
works, about which there had been 
so much agitation, was decided on 
by the Government, and so strong 
was the pressure for using the 
talents of the infallible Captain 
Fulhard in the direction of it, that 
the governor, notwithstanding the 
wishes which he had expressed be- 
fore, now personally requested the 
general to allow Fulhard to take 
a colonial post in connection with 
the work, in addition to his military 
duty, and the general granted the 
request, spite of the caution which 
he had given to Fulhard. When I 
heard of these things, I only hoped 
that an improved income, increased 
responsibility, and the unexpected 
opening of a career at last, might 
favourably affect my remarkable 
acquaintance, and even now bring 
him out in a new and _ honorable 
character. For a time everything 
went more prosperously than the 
most sanguine had dared to hope. 
The energy with which the early 
part of the work was performed de- 
lighted everybody. The art of making 
niggers industrious seemed to have 
been discovered. The popularity 
of Captain Fulhard was excessive, 
and the recognition of his services 
by the colonial Legislature was 
neither lukewarm nor _ infrequent. 
The party which had formerly coun- 
selled cautious procedure were com- 
pletely overcrowed, and cruelly re- 
proached as dolts and blocks, whose 
deposition was the first step towards 
the prosperity of the colony. These 
had to bear the exultation of their 
opponents as they best could, but 
they declined to confess themselves 
in the wrong, or to join in the 
felicitations of Captain Fulhard’s 
friends. . By-and-by came a_ report 
of the cost, and then these implac- 
able people exercised a little criti- 
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cism on the proceedings, which in 
some degree damped the ardour of 
the dominant side. The accounts 
were not very clear—finance, in. 
deed, was not Fulhard’s strongest 
faculty; and either by careless. 
ness about cost or by the inac- 
curacy of clerks and accountants, 
the proportion of money spent to 
work done was not in accordance 
with expectation. The party in 
Parliament, and the press, both 
sounded an alarm on this occasion, 
Terrible letters were written by 
Veritas, by Haters of Humbug, No 
Fulhardites, and so on. But not 
much damage was done until another 
periodical report came to be printed, 
and then it was apparent that the 
estimate must be exceeded ; but it 
was still doubtful from the form of 
the accounts what had become of 
the money. Some patriotic mem- 
bers and correspondents hinted that 
with a proper allowance for brandy- 
and-water the state of the funds 
might not be difficult to comprehend. 
Opinion certainly was turning slow- 
ly against Captain Fulhard. Later 
on it was impossible to resist an 
inquiry, and the result was_par- 
ticularly damaging to the manager 
of the works. The opposition made 
out an irresistible case. ‘The storm 
was most threatening to principali- 
ties and powers. Captain Fulhard 
was its first victim. He had to 
resign his civil appointment as the 
only means by which the wrath of 
party could be propitiated. Once 
this sacrifice was made, it began to 
be seen that it was of no use push- 
ing things to extremities. The 
money, somehow or other, had been 
squandered, if not misappropriated, 
and none of it was likely ever to be 
recovered ; on the other hand, any 
move calculated to make Captain 
Fulhard amenable to the law must 
have resulted in an extensive scan- 
dal involving some very high per- 
sonages. After a bitter fight it was 
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decided to bear the inevitable loss, 
and abstain from further proceed- 
ings. The unhappy ex-manager, 
however, could no longer hold his 
ground in the colony, and he had to 
resign his military appointment also. 
When: this was done he found him- 
self unable to get away from the 
island, so heavy were his debts ; and 
finally he had to sell his commission 
to purchase the privilege of departing 
from a place where life had become 
unbearable. These things gave me 
the greatest pain when [ heard of 
them, but they proved at any rate 
that my forebodings were not ill- 
founded. Fulhard being now out 
of the service, and he having be- 
taken himself away from _ public 
view, I was unable to learn any- 
thing of his subsequent history. 
At first I thought a good deal about 
his poor wife and neglected family ; 
but, little by little, thought of him 
and his faded from my mind. 

It was years after my return from 
Barbadoes. I had ceased to be em- 
ployed, and was quietly settling 
down into the inevitable fogyism of 
the used-up soldier, but endeavour- 
ing to postpone, if I could not avert, 
the fate of my calling, by violent 
essays at travel and adventure. I 
had been a hard-working man, I 
said, all my life; and it was simply 
impossible now, while I felt that 
there was still a good residue of the 
wonted fires left in the ashes, to be 
altogether inactive. Thus it is that 
we try to cheat ourselves, and that 
our yesterdays have lighted fools 
the way to dusty death. But never 
mind the phases of my life just now. 
What I have to state is, that being 
bound for London, I had, at a cer- 
tain stage in the downhill of my 
life, halted at Liverpool for a few 
hours for the purpose of visiting an 
ailing friend on the Cheshire side 
of the Mersey. I had paid a rather 
melancholy visit, and had crossed 
again to the Lancashire side, pre- 
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paratory to renewing my journey by 
an evening train, when, as I strolled 
back along the pier, my attention 
was drawn to a crowd collected in 
one corner of the thoroughfare, and, 
as travellers sometimes use who 
have an hour or two to kill in a 
strange place, I went to see what 
the sight might be. Only a repet+ 
tion of a very old story. There was 
a person with a breastplate of pipes, 
and a drum which could be called 
spirit-stirring by an abuse of lan- 
guage only. There was a juggler 
who was just lifting down a little 
girl in a dirty pink dress and tights 
from a ladder which he had been 
balancing on his chin. There was 
a fire - eater, who was beginning 
to breathe smoke, while the juggler, 
retiring for a while, prepared to col- 
lect halfpence in an empty sardine- 
case. It was the last-named indivi- 
dual whom my eye followed. He 
was dressed in an old braided frock, 
and his look and manner had in 
them something terribly familiar, 
but uncomprehended. I watched 
the man as he made his appeal for 
coppers, and wondered at the per- 
sistency with which he kept hold- 
ing his little box before every one 
who seemed able to afford a dole, 
continuing his petition until, from 
very weariness and annoyance, many 
dropped in small coins. There was 
something in this scene which made 
me think, I could not tell why, of 
old days and the West Indies, I 
still noted the juggler, feeling a sort 
of fascination. One or two respect- 
able-looking men, not disposed to 
contribute to his fund, turned away 
and left the place when they found 
he would not leave them, followed 
by his abusive remarks. At last be 
begged of a fine-looking respectable 
young man, who made no response 
at first, but who, after being once 
or twice importuned, said that the 
whole performance wasn’t worth a 
halfpenny ; whereupon the juggler 
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told him he must be a mere spoon, 
and challenged him for a sovereign, 
to equal himself, or to bring any man 
who could equal, the performance 
which had just taken place. I felt 
quite sick and faint, as, during this 
boasting, I made out who it was 
that the juggler recalled; I did not 
cease to regard him. The young 
artisan did not reply to the chal- 
lenge; indeed he looked like one 
who would prefer taking a quiet 
walk with his sweetheart to trying 
conclusions with mountebanks. 
“ Look here,” persisted the juggler ; 
“ for five pounds I'll put up a jack- 
ass on that ladder, and I'll meet 
you at the Nag’s-head any evening 
this week; try that if you think 
the performance isn’t first-rate. 
You won’t? Youcan abuse a man’s 
performance, but you haven’t the 
pluck to back your words. Damme 
if I think you’re worth a five-pound 
note, or ever went through the same 
doorway with one.” All this time 
the juggler kept the box extended 
before the young man, and rattled 
the coin. The lad’s patience was 
exhausted at last; he lifted his 
knee and knocked the tin-box out 
of the juggler’s hand, scattering the 
halfpence. On the instant the 
wearer of the braided coat set on 
him, and in making the attack re- 
moved all doubt from my mind as 
to his identity. I had seen too 
many such openings of the game 
to be mistaken. Aut Fulhard, aut 
diabvlus. The crowd closed in 
upon the combatants, and, pained 
to the heart, I turned to get away 
from the row. The direct road to 
my hotel was closed by the tumult ; 
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but I effected a retreat by a round- 
about course, not sorry to prolong 
my walk in quiet streets after what 
I had seen. The detour was, how- 
ever, so far unfortunate that, on re. 
gaining the wider thoroughfare, [ 
encountered the crowé retiring from 
the quay. It came on and passed 
me. The attraction which kept it 
together was a wheel-barrow driven 
by a policeman. In it was seated 
a man in a braided coat. A 
second policeman held him by the 
collar with his left hand while his 
right brandished his  truncheon. 
Amid all the pitiableness of the 
scene, I could not help seeing some- 
thing ridiculous in the attitude of 
this policeman, who beat over his 
charge as he walked, as a tender 
mother or nurse bends over an in- 
fant whom she supports in its little 
carriage. Two more policemen 
brought up the rear of the proces- 
sion. ‘‘He were a fool to lay on 
to the bobbies,’’ I heard one say in 
the attendant crowd. 

At the first turning I parted from 
the throng; and in half an hour I 
was on my way to London, ponder- 
ing earnestly as I went on the ques- 
tion whether talents without discre- 
tion are an enviable endowment, 
and whether I ought not to be 
thankful that if I never attained 
to distinction, I scrambled through 
my service in commonplace fashion, 
and left it without discredit. 

I never heard more of my active 
subaltern, and I never heard again 
of his wife and family. If I knew 
where information was to be got, 
I think I should be afraid to ask 
for it. 
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A Cancurra newspaper recently 
assured its readers that there was no 
truth in the report that the sudden 
death of Mr. Mill had been occa- 
sioned by a perusal of Mr. Stephen’s 
book, and his consequent remorse 
for having inundated society with 
principles and theories which stood 
refuted and denounced before the 
world. The writer altogether un- 
derrates the impenetrable armour of 
self-confidence and disdain which 
sustain and befit an advanced philo- 
sopher. There is no faith which 
equals in intensity that of a true 
Aryan philosopher in the emana- 
tions of his own brain, and in 
the principles which he has himself 
disclosed or enforced ; and to judge 
from the later writings and the pub- 
lic actions of Mr. Mill, there was no 
trace in his mind of self-distrust or 
hesitation as to the truth even of 
the wildest of the doctrines which 
he has bequeathed to mankind. 

There is something utterly unac- 
countable in the overweening confi- 
dence of philosophers in themselves, 
and in the fervent devotion with 
which their utterances are invari- 
ably received by a select circle of 
admirers. A candid view even of 
the famous productions of Mr. Mill 
leads to the belief that the questions 
which he actually solves are very 
few; that the difficulties he starts 
are often greater than those which 
he removes; and that the real use 
of such efforts of intellect is not that 
they attain by themselves to absolute 
truth, but that they are contribu- 
tions to our social science, to be used 
with caution, not with enthusiasm. 
However active and vigorous an 
intellect may be, it never wanders 
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very far from the domain of personal 
experience, at all events with any 
chance of accurate investigation ; in 
other words, a man’s generalisations 
will be largely determined by his 
own habits, surroundings, and asso- 
ciations. The work will never im- 
prove without philosophers; we 
owe them at all times a tribute of 
respect. Practical men have been 
described as men who are content 
to practise the blunders of their pre- 
decessors. But when the theories 
which are to correct our blunders 
take the whole range of human con- 
duct and life within their scope, and 
attack the very foundations of social 
life, a rash assent to them is mis- 
chievous in the Jast degree. Lan- 
guage is often so inadequate, that it 
is difficult to tell what view of so- 
ciety is really present to the author's 
mind. We are promised in time an 
autobiography of Mr. Mill. Such a 
book will doubtless be useful; for 
the conclusions at which he arrived 
ought to be studied by the light of 
his antecedents and surroundings, 
and of their own intrinsic worth, 
and not merely by the light of the 
particular arguments which he has 
selected to enforce them. In read- 
ing Mr. Mill’s works on ‘Liberty,’ 
and ‘The Subjection of Women,’ it 
ought always to be borne in mind 
that his life was one in which intel- 
lectual tastes and sympathies pre- 
dominated over all others; and that, 
as his dedication of the former work 
shows, his own experience of the 
institution which he wishes to trans- 
form was of an exceptional nature, 
From a marriage experience, of 
which “great thoughts,” learned 
leisure, and no children, are the 
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predominant characteristics, the con- 
sequent theories are sure to betray 
limited acquaintance with married 
life, and a cramped and narrow view 
of its real conditions. Accordingly, 
one book applies to a society where 
all have disciplined tastes and cor- 
rect judgments; the other applies 
where education and artificial life 
are supposed to have destroyed the 
natural divisiong of the sexes, and 
the wide separation in their several 
functions and duties. 

We have the writings of two dis- 
tinguished men before us, and we 
propose to offer a few observations 
upon them and their authors. Mr. 
Fitzjames Stephen is the author of 
‘Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,’ 
a book which is written to examine 
and to denounce the doctrines which 
are usually denoted by that war- 
ery of Republican politics. He has 
stepped aside from active profession- 
al and political life to encounter 
theories which he believes to be ab- 
surd and impracticable. And he 
has this claim to be heard, that he 
is a man of wide experience, versed 
in the affairs of men, civil and poli- 
tical. An active professional career 
peculiarly fitted to give a man in- 
sight into human conduct and so- 
ciety, was interrupted during the 
chief part of Lord Mayo’s short 
but famous viceroyalty by official 
life in India, which he signalised 
by considerable legislative achieve- 
ments, constituting by themselves 
a vast imperial code, and almost 
forming an epoch in the history of 
that empire. And when we com- 
pare, for instance, the extravagant 
and excited proceedings of Mr. Miil 
in reference to the Jamaica insur- 
rection, with the grave and states- 
manlike minute of Lord Napier 
(attributed to Mr. Stephen) on the 
analogous case of the suppres- 
sion of the Aooka outbreak, we are 
-decidedly in favour of the man 
‘whose philosophy proves equal to 


emergencies. The public career of 
one man is marked by strong sense 
and successful achievement; that 
of the other, although covered with 
fame, was, nevertheless, whenever 
he touched the world of action, 
signalised by serious failures, over 
which his friends must mourn, and 
which were fresh in the minds of 
men at the last general election, 
The three years which elapsed from 
Mr. Mill’s triumphant return by the 
Westminster constituency, and the 
‘“‘Jessons” which he told the elect- 
ors were conveyed thereby, down to 
his rejection by the same constitu- 
ency, are not the least valuable por- 
tion of his career. The extravagan- 
ces of conduct, which we will not 
now dilate upon, throw. light upon 
the character of the theories which 
he preached and upon the career by 
which they were evolved. 

In reading Mr. Stephen’s book and 
the works of Mr. Mill which it is 
devoted to refute, it is as well to 
bear in mind the total dissimilarity 
of their respective careers. The 
worshipper of the regulated law of 
force is the man who has success- 
fully struggled with life and taken 
part in the almost despotic govern- 
ment of a great empire. The adyo- 
cate of liberty, in the sense of every 
man rebelling against the society of 
which heis a part,and of every woman 
rebelling against the man whom she 
is sworn to obey, is a man whose 
speculations have been pursued 
away from the haunts of men and 
active life, whose brief contact with 
the world of action produced a short 
career checkered by defeat and em- 
bittered by failures. Mr. Mill be- 
gan public life with sanctioning the 
Jamaica insurrection ; he ended it by 
presiding over one of the worst ex- 
hibitions of class batred and ani- 
mosity that Exeter Hall has witness- 
ed. And in his writings during 
this short but eventful period, he 
presents his ideal panorama of 
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human society as a scene of one vast 
Jamaica revolt, in which all sense of 
duty and subordination is merged in 
the divine right of every man and 
woman to do as he pleases. In this 
dissolving view of anarchy and con- 
fusion, every one, man and woman 
alike, is free ‘‘ to develop his individ- 
uality,” whatever that barbarous 
phrase may mean; and without 
stopping to inquire to what porten- 
tous consequences such freedom 
may lead, the result is assumed to 
constitute the grand jinale of civili- 
sation. 

We venture to say with regard to 
these evanescent theories of society, 
its constitution and rights, that they 
will never gain a lasting hold on 
the minds of the great mass of Eng- 
lish society. The commonplace 
middle-class liberalism which dates 
from Tom Paine’s rights of man, 
and ends with Mill’s rights of 
women, is now symmetrical and 
complete. It is at once the child 
and the patron of that extraordinary 
form of civilisation which we have 


developed, which neither feels nor 
excites enthusiasm, which is with- 
out faith or even capacity for hap- 
piness, the scene of a tumultuous 
activity and bustling energy which 
begins and ends with doing and 


getting. The view of it presented 
by Mr. Matthew Arnold is worth 
recalling when we are considering 
how far theories of unbounded 
licence are applicable. “Consider 
these people,” he says—“ their way 
of life, their habits, their manners, 
the very tones of their voice: look 
at them attentively; observe the 
literature they read, the things that 
give them pleasure, the words which 
come forth out of their mouths, the 
thoughts which make the furniture 
of their minds ;—would any amount 
of wealth be worth having with the 
condition that one was to become 
just like these people by having it?” 
Under such a system we have pro- 
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duced a population which is steeped 
in poverty and ignorance, and which 
largely combines wealth with un- 
couthness and vulgarity, while we 
have lost the power of keeping the 
peace in our streets, or of teaching 
religion in our schools. The right 
to do as he pleases is dear to the 
true British Philistine; but rights 
are mostly relative and conventional, 
and form a shifting foundation for 
large social theories. The vaunted 
Radicalism of the present day is 
founded upon the rights of man; 
Toryism regards the duties of citi- 
zens, it is the religion of political 
and social duty. And it is from 
the consideration of duties, which 
are far more easily defined and 
ascertained than rights, that rules of 
conduct mayjbe usefully deduced ; 
and rules of conduct are, or ought 
to be, the ultimate object of all 
philosophical theories upon the con- 
stitution of society and its internal 
relations. 

Mr. Mill’s subject is social liberty, 

that is, to define the limits of the 
power which society has a right to 
exercise over the individual. He 
inveighs against the tyranny of 
political rulers, and the tyranny of 
majorities. He admits that all that 
makes existence valuable depends 
upon the enforcement of restraints 
upon the actions of other people. 
But he complains that the rules of 
conduct which are tacitly framed to 
provide those restraints are enforced 
by custom, and not by sound reason. 
They are determined, he says, by 
the likings and dislikings of society, 
its prejudices or superstitions. The 
yoke of opinion in England sits 
heavily on the individual, though 
that of law is lighter than anywhere 
in Europe. The intolerance of so- 
ciety is never cured except when it 
is removed by indifference, and that 
is also an evil. He then goes on to 
assert that one very simple principle 
ought to govern absolutely the deal- 
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ings of society with the individual 
in the way of compulsion and con- 
trol,—viz., that self-protection is the 
sole end for which mankind are 
warranted individually or  collec- 
tively in interfering with the liberty 
of action of any of their number. 
In other words, every one is so ab- 
solutely entitled to do as he pleases, 
no matter what his pleasure may be, 
that so long as he does not injure 
others, he must be free from all 
social restraint. The standard of 
manners, morality, and mutual ob- 
ligation which may prevail, is to be 
utterly disregarded. The individual 
has a sacred right to be independent 
of it; society injures him if it en- 
deavours to enforce it. This is the 
doctrine, and it is not surprising 
that Mr. Mill falls an easy victim 
to his critic. It justifies the orgies 
of Wilkes, and vindicates the exist- 
ence of the Hell-fire Club. It is the 


cry of revolt and rebellion; the 
question is, whether it is against un- 
lawful authority or against clear 


social obligation and in violation of 
reciprocal duties. ‘To please your- 
self and hurt nobody else” is the re- 
ligion of the future, the sum total 
of mankind’s rights and duties—the 
simple principle which is to save 
society. 

This is no misrepresentation ; it 
is a view solemnly stated and en- 
forced, and a large portion of Mr. 
Stephen’s book is devoted to refute 
it. Mr. Mill’s treatise on Liberty 
teems with passages in support of 
it. Mormonism is defended as an 
“experiment in living” to which 
every man has a right to resort; 
and an indignant outburst is re- 
served for the “language of down- 
right persecution which breaks out 
from the press of this country when- 
ever it feels called upon to_notice 
the remarkable phenomenon of Mor- 
monism.” 

It is denied that society has any 
right to coerce or suppress opinion ; 
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and the examples of Socrates, Jesus 
Christ, and Marcus Aurelius, are 
adduced in support of that view, 
And the same doctrine is extended 
to ‘experiments in living.” “As 
it is useful that while mankind are 
imperfect there should be different 
opinions, so is it that there should 
be different experiments of living; 
that free scope should be. given to 
varieties of character short of in- 
jury to others; and that the worth 
of different modes of life should be 
proved practically when any one 
thinks fit to try them.” 

This freedom to do as one likes is 
surely a very despicable thing when 
regarded as the end and final aim of 
human existence. Free room in 
which to develop, not one’s “ indi- 
viduality,” but one’s best self, by the 
light of all that is best and greatest, 
is an indispensable condition of 
human improvement, a necessary 
means to a desirable end. But 
that implies a great deal more than 
freedom—viz., a constraining sense 
of duty, which is a binding fetter on 
liberty as Mr. Mill understands it 
Liberty, according to Mr. Mill, is 
so sacred and divine, that he even 
shrinks from saying that pimps and 
gambling-house keepers ought to 
be punished and repressed; appar- 
ently on the ground that the police , 
represent tyrannical power, while 
these worthies represent the prin- 
ciple of freedom. He rides off, it 
is true, on the moral anomaly of al- 
lowing the principal to whom those 
worthies pander to go free while the 
accessories are punished; but it 
would not have been difficult, if 
that were the real ground of objec- 
tion, to find a distinction between 
the exemption of private vices from 
State control, and the free establish- 
ment of trades and callings to min- 
ister to and support those vices. 
Criminal law cannot repress immor- 
ality ; but it can—but for Mr. Mill's 
principle of liberty—prevent men 
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from trading on the vices of others, 
and thereby acquiring a direct in- 
terest in promoting and encouraging 
them. 

Freedom to do as one likes, 
independently even of social con- 
trol, is, even on Mr. Mill’s own show- 
ing, liable to so many exceptions, 
that probably, if the exceptions were 
all gathered together and deducted 
from the apparent universality of 
the principle, it would leave so 
little vitality and meaning in it as 
to form the strongest condemnation 
out of the author’s own mouth of 
the reckless way in which a most 
injurious doctrine has been authori- 
tatively preached to the world. The 
real idea with which the treatise 
was written was probably to pro- 
test against men being regarded 
with disfavour or incurring odium 
by reason of avowing an unpopular 
religious belicf or absence of belief. 
And in hoisting the flag of liberty 
high enough to secure immunity to 
professions. which shock existing 
sentiments, he has enunciated a prin- 
ciple which, without check and ex- 
ceptions sufficient to destroy its 
force and meaning, is equivalent to 
reckless and undisciplined licence 
of thought, word, and deed. 

Assuming the simple principle 
that the sole fitting restraint 
on my liberty to do as I please, 
springs from the right of others 
to protect themselves, there are 
three exceptions propounded to the 
right to possess this almost un- 
limited freedom. In the first place, 
age is a ground of exception, and 
children are not free to do as they 
please, apparently from the infirmity 
of their powers, and want of discre- 
tion; an exception which covers 
these hostile positions — that re- 
straint is good; that education is a 
subordination of the will as a means 
to purify and strengthen it; and that 
the capacity to make a good use of 
freedom is the measure of the right 


to possess it. Then, again, all back- 
ward states of society are exempted 
from the application of this principle. 
Thirdly, Mr. Mill in terms admits that 
capacity for freedom depends on the 
capacity to be guided to improve- 
ment by conviction or persuasion. 
The three rival principles to that of 
unlimited freedom are thus estab- 
lished out of his own mouth; and 
then what does the original doe- 
trine, so startling and unjustifiable, 
amount to? A most dangerous 
principle is started, and then pared 
away by wide-reaching exceptions 
and distinctions ; but there are many 
people who are ready enough to 
justify eccentricity of deed and ex- 
pression by this ‘simple principle,’ 
who purposely disregard the excep- 
tions. Again, the whole of the sec- 
tion of the treatise on Liberty which 
deals with the limits to the authority 
of society over the individual, re- 
solves itself into very little. The 
freedom of the individual is insisted 
upon, but the restraints which so- 
ciety may impose are very numer- 
ous ; pity and dislike may be mani- 
fested, but anger and resentment 
are forbidden. But surely all this 
is a question of degree. Once ad- 
mit that society has jurisdiction over 
the language and conduct of indivi- 
duals, and may pity or dislike those 
who depart from its standard, and 
then in every case society must 
judge according to the circumstances, 
and not by any preconceived rule, 
what amount of authority it will 
exercise, or of censure it will im- 
pose. It is all very well to say that 
“purely personal conduct” is not 
to be interfered with; but purely 
personal conduct is nowhere defined, 
and is at all points interwoven with 
the feelings of others, sufficiently to 
give society a handle against it. So 
also in another passage it is said, 
that “to extend the bounds of what 
may be called moral police, until it 
encroaches on the most unquestion- 
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able legitimate liberty of the indi- 
vidual, is one of the most universal 
of all human propensities,” and of 
course is an unwarrantable propen- 
sity. But ‘unquestionable legiti- 
mate liberty” is again nowhere de- 
fined; it is left to be gathered from 
the whole book, and amounts to 
this: the right to please myself, 
provided I hurt nobody else, limit- 
ed by checks and exceptions, which 
may be overlooked, or which may 
at pleasure be expanded, so as to 
cut down the right to an extent 
which renders it not worth asserting. 

The whole treatise appears to us 
utterly indefensible. Its principal 
object is, no doubt, to assert the 
right to profess religious belief or 
disbelief freed from all social or 
moral hindrances, and to denounce 
as tyranny indirect interference with 
conscience. These hindrances are, 
in our opinion, not by any means 
an unmixed evil. If I want to 
strike at universal social sentiment, 
I ought to be prepared to stand the 
consequences, and to be armed at all 
points. Mr. Mill says that any man, 
however defenceless, may strike the 
blow; society injures him, and de- 
prives itself of the priceless boon of 


originality, if it interposes the shield , 


of anger or even conscientious dis- 
approval. The tyranny of custom, 
and the power of society to enforce 
obedience to its recognised stand- 
ards, are announced as the death of 
all true originality. And in argu- 
ing out this wild doctrine, principles 
are laid down, not with regard to 
society as it is, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, inextricably mixed together; 
but with reference to individuals 
who are honestly seeking their own 
improvement by the best light avail- 
able to them, who are of an age to 
judge for themselves, who are in a 
society not too backward to possess 
sufficient light, and who are “ cap- 
able of being guided to improvement 
by conviction or persuasion.” Did 
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any society ever exist, all classes and 
individuals of which satisfy these 
conditions? If not, it is useless, and 
worse than useless, to preach the 
doctrine that eccentricity is a merit, 
and insubordination a virtue; that 
each may please himself so long as 
he hurts no one else. Such a doc- 
trine, having regard to the existing 
state of society, is licentious and 
wicked; and no amount of checks 
and exceptions to its application, 
even to the extent of rendering it a 
nullity, except amongst the wise and 
virtuous, will serve to redeem it, 
especially when the author, by his 
reference to Mormonism, and certain 
degraded callings, shows that he does 
not always himself bear his own 
important limitations in mind. Mr, 
Stephen, in his new book, accuses 
Mr. Mill of taking far too high an 
estimate of human nature. This is 
quite true, when Mr. Mill is engaged 
in scanning the application of his 
own theories, and estimating their 
results. But when he is discussing 
society as it is, existing men and 
women, the reverse is the truth; for 
his latter writings show a growing 
misanthropy, and a disposition, with- 
out any sufficient excuse or justifi- 
cation, to impute to both sexes alike 
the evils and demoralisation of 
slavery. 

Now, in our point of view (we 
are not Radicals, philosophical or 
otherwise), rights, as such, are very 
difficult to define, and altogether un- 
safe to dogmatise about, and deduce 
principles from, which are to form 
the foundation of society. Especi- 
ally a right to rebel, woman against 
man, man against society, is a doc- 
trine which we ought to think over 
once, twice, thrice, before we adopt 
it, unless we have a Jamaica insur- 
rection to justify, or a crusade to 
encourage. Society is founded on 
a graduated force which runs from 
one énd of it to the other. We 
cannot get rid of the actual force 
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which exists; that depends upon the 
nature of individuals, but law can 
define and control it. Liberty is 
not a mere negation of another’s 
power; it is an assertion of autho- 
rity, of the right to compel the ob- 
servance of other people’s duties to 
ourselves. It requires as much 
limitation and careful definition as 
power; especially in a country 
where power is extremely difficult 
to exercise. Otherwise liberty be- 
comes a name for unbridled licence 
and for the tyranny of the individual, 
as disgusting and intolerable as any 
other form of tyranny, especially 
when exercised in a crowded country, 
and in defiance of its best judgment 
and highest ideals. A man can no 
more say to a civilised community 
of which he is part, “I will have 
my own life to myself,” than he can 
say, “I will have my own cubic 
fect of air to myself;” and it ought 
not to be preached to him that he 
can have it, and ought to have it, in 
order to exhibit originality. The 
feelings and rights and wishes of 
others meet us at every corner, and 
along every path of social life. So- 
ciety has a right to enforce atten- 
tion to customs which express its 
standard of morals and manners, and 
no one is at liberty to disregard 
them unless from a sense of duty 
which is paramount to them; an 
exception which assuredly does not 
cover eccentric attempts to develop 
individuality. 

Rights are so difficult to define 
that it is far better to dogmatise 
from duties. When we fall back 
on our consciousness it is difficult 
to say that we have any abstract and 
absolute rights; they exist rela- 
tively to time, place, and circum- 
Stance, and seem generally to be the 
result of other people’s duties to- 
wards us. We have duties to God; 
but we have no rights as against 
Him—not even the right to live. 
The right even to live is not abso- 
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lute against our fellow-creatures ; 
we may forfeit it on Mr. Mill’s 
‘simple principle’ by viclating so- 
ciety’s right to protect itself, or our 
duty to go on a forlorn-hope may 
be paramount to our right to live. 
The main lines of duty, on the other 
hand, are obvious and eternal; and 
our notion of liberty is associated 
with the idea of a sound balance 
struck, having regard to time, place, 
and circumstance, between the duty 
we owe to society, and the duties 
society owes to us. Man’s will, or 
the power which he has of giving 
effect to it, is, or ought to be, fet- 
tered by the duties which he owes 
to others and to his own best self. 
Of personal liberty a wise man 
never allows himself more than this; 
but of social and political liberty 
he cannot possess more than is 
consistent with the enforcement 
of social and public duties. The 
amount of individual restraint ne- 
cessary to that enforcement will 
differ according to circumstances, 
and no possible rule, simple or 
otherwise, can be Jaid down which 
will uniformly apply to it. Mr. 
Mill says that the test is—what is 
necessary to self-protection; but he 
has never proved it by argument 
or illustration, and has provided so 
many exceptions that it ceases to 
be operative. We all admit that 
society has no right to persecute an 
individual for his religious belief, 
notwithstanding that Dr. Johnson 
has argued that persecution is a test 
through which truth should pass. 
And then it is argued by Mr. Mill 
that neither should society disap- 
prove an individual’s religious be- 
lief—disapproval may be very in- 
jurious, and it rests on the same 
principle as persecution; society 
may be stifling that which is true, 
or preventing the refutation of error. 
But surely it is a question of degree. 
Society may not arm itself with the 
weapon of persecution; but, if not o 
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disapproval, it will be at the mercy 
of individuals; and cannot protect 
itself against flippancy, wilful in- 
decorum, or ignorant self-assertion. 
Turn the question round and look 
at it as one of duty and not of right. 
Our duty to abstain from expression 
of religious belief or disbelief—of- 
fensive, or it may be blasphemous, in 
the eyes of society—and, on the 
other hand, to avow it, is bounded 
by the sincerity and strength of our 
convictions and consequent obli- 
gation to others. Society, on the 
other hand, is bound to listen when 
that sincerity is tested. It may not 
apply the test of persecution, but 
may it not resort to any other? 
May it not disapprove a Wilkes or 
a Bradlaugh, or does its obligation 
to listen deprive it of all right to 
criticise and disapprove? The diffi- 
culty of departing from the standard 
belief or manners of the day is the 
measure of the power of society 
against the average individual. It 
is, we believe, a wholesome check 
on eccentricity and spurious origi- 
nality, but is powerless against real 
force of character. The uniformity 
of society may be a bad sign, and 
may, as Mr. Mill says, denote ab- 
sence of originality; but the way to 
cure it is to promote culture and 
thought, and so to increase real 
originality, not to foster a vulgar 
imitation of it. To use Mr. 
Stephen’s simile, to expect of a 
commonplace member of society 
originality, and vigour of thought 
and character, because he is free to 
please himself, is as wise as “ to say 
to the water of a stagnant marsh, 
‘Why in the world do you not run 
into the sea? You are perfectly 
free. There is not a single hydrau- 
lic work within a mile of you. 
There are no pumps to suck you 
up, no defined channel down which 
you are compelled to run, no harsh 
banks and no mounds to confine 
you to any particular course, no 


dams and no floodgates; and yet 
there you lie, putrefying and breed- 
ing fever, frogs, and gnats, just as if 
you were a mere slave.’ The water 
might probably answer, if it knew 
how, ‘If you want me to turn wills 
and carry boats, you must dig pro- 
per channels and _ provide proper 
water-works for me.’ ”’ 

The other branch of this subject of 
liberty involves the relations between 
the sexes. Bearing in mind Mr, 
Stephen’s protest in reference to this 
discussion, “not exactly on the 
score of decency, but of unpleasant- 
ness in the direction of indecorum,” 
it is impossible to discuss it freely, 
nor is it a subject which Mr. Mill 
was justified in following into so 
much detail. That there is much 
to be corrected in those relations 
may be admitted; but to denounce 
as vicious the principle of due sub- 
ordination which regulates them, 
which is admitted to have been of 
universal operation, generally satis- 
factory in its results, and in accord- 
ance with what the world has re- 
garded as the intention of nature and 
the ordinance of God, is to draw a bill 
of indictment against God and nature 
which the evidence does not sup- 
port, and is only required by the 
exigencies of a creed which holds 
out equality among mankind as its 
one article of faith, and the “de 
velopment of individuality” as_ its 
one idea of duty. A man must be 
terribly enamoured of his own in- 
tellectual processes before he ab- 
stains from verifying his conclusions 
by reference to what he admits to 
be universal experience, universal 
instinct, universal acceptance as 
the intention of nature and the 
ordinance of God. ‘The apology 
for this overweening confidence, 
which brings these visionary philo- 
sophers into constant disrepute, 1s, 
that “we call everything instinct 
which we find in ourselves, and for 
which we cannot trace any reason- 
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able foundation ;” and again, ‘ this 
degrading worship of instinct will 
give way before a sound psychology, 
laying bare the real root of much 
that is bowed down to as the inten- 
tion of nature and the ordinance of 
God.” 

So much rhodomontade is talked 
in these days about the equality of 
the sexes and their equal rights, that 
we are forced back upon first princi- 
ples to a degree which is required 
by no other subject of public dis- 
cussion. Mr. Mill’s contribution to 


its solution is contained in these 


dicta: First, justice requires it. 
Second, the absence of equality in 
this particular case is exceptional— 
“an isolated fact in modern social 
institutions.” Third, ‘ the nature 
of women is an eminently artificial 
thing, the result of forced repression 
in some directions, unnatural stimu- 
lation in others.”” Mr. Stephen com- 
pletely demolishes the value of this 
contribution to our social science, 
by showing that that doctrine of 
equality rests upon an unsound view 
of history, an unsound view of 
morals, and a grotesquely distorted 
view of facts. 

The whole theory of equality be- 
tween the sexes rests upon the 
notion that absolute equality be- 
tween individuals is the law of 
life, and that the position which 
women occupy is a violation of 
it, produced by an artificial sys- 
tem of tyranny which has no rea- 
sonable warrant. Universal expe- 
rience may be appealed to as show- 
ing that there are no two men or 
two women who are exactly equal 
to one another in natural or acquired 
advantages; and that, therefore, the 
proposition that all men and all 
Women are on a footing of absolute 
equality is an impossible one. Mr. 
Mill’s account of the existing in- 
equality between the sexes is that 
from the “very earliest twilight of 
human society every woman was 
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found in a state of bondage to some 
man ;” and that law converted a phy- 
sical fact into a legal right. Others, 
and we think Mr. Mill also, are accus- 
tomed to refer to the varying posi- 
tion accorded to women in different 
stages of history, as the test of the 
current degree of civilisation. And 
Mr. Mill, in drawing a picture of 
perfect marriage, describes the rela- 
tion of men and women as one of 
reciprocal superiority in powers and 
attainments. From this he deduces 
the doctrine of absolute equality: 
we, on the contrary, infer that where 
nature, physical strength, and func- 
tions alone are considered, woman, as 
a matter of fact, is inferior to man; 
and that in proportion as education 
proceeds, that basis of inequality 
supports a relationship which ought 
to be, and generally is, one of reci- 
procal superiority in powers and 
attainments. The inequality re- 
mains through all stages; the divi- 
sion between men and women as 
classes can never be lost sight of, 
and the reciprocal superiority will 
generally be found in totally dif- 
ferent spheres of action. 

In what we have to say upon 
this {subject we shall confine our- 
selves exclusively to the law of the 
marriage relation, which it is pro- 
posed wholly to revolutionise. As 
a general principle we accept the 
platitudes as satisfactory, that what- 
ever tends to raise women in 
thought, in knowledge, in indepen- 
dence, and nobility of nature and 
aims, is of incalculable service to 
both sexes alike. ‘The fortunes of 
the two divisions of the human 
race are so closely intertwined, that 
whatever deteriorates or impedes 
the full development of the femi- 
nine nature and character, inevit- 
ably reacts upon and deteriorates 
men. And if civilisation can only 
reach completion by the harmonious 
co-operation and development of 
both sexes, the new creed of revolt 
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—the new duty of women to rebel 
against their place in creation, and to 
aim at masculine virtues, and aban- 
don feminine ones—is the vulgarest 
and most pernicious doctrine of 
the spurious middle-class liberalism 
of the day. The whole teaching 
of the ‘subjection of women’ is 
to proclaim a general insurrection 
of women against men, of wives 
against husbands; to inculcate what 
Mr. Stephen correctly describes as 
“a base, unworthy, mutinous dis- 
position, utterly subversive of all 
that is most worth having in life.” 

In respect of the first subject, 
the grievances to be removed are 
inferiority of education, disadvan- 
tages in procuring employment 
compared with men, inequality as 
regards the franchise; all of which, 
if they are grievances, can be re- 
moved without introducing the 
preposterous notion that there is 
no radical inequality between the 
sexes, and that their general rela- 
tions in all the affairs of life, even 
in marriage, are those of absolute 
equality. And in respect of the 
second, the grievance is that there 
is not equality before the law, that 
husbands and wives are not “ part- 
ners” with equal authority and 
equal rights. The wife is legally 
subordinate to her husband, which 
means tyranny on the one side, 
slavery on the other, with the 
whole train of evil results which 
flow from the status of slavery. 
It is a degradation to a woman to 
assign to her a place in the family 
in which her will is subordinate to 
her husband’s. 

With regard to the institution 
of marriage, Christianity and mo- 
dern society have for centuries 
decided in favour of monogamy 
—indissolubility, except for very 
grave and urgent reasons—and the 
exemption of the details of family 
government from control by law 
and law courts, and. the consequent 
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vesting of authority in the hus- 
band. Under this system marriage 
is the basis of an association which 
may last for a considerable time, 
and which, including children, ser- 
vants, and dependants, may be 
numerous. It is, while it lasts, a 
distinct unit of society; in exter- 
nal dealings it must have its re- 
presentative; privacy requires that 
its internal affairs should be with- 
drawn from the cognisance and 
control of courts of justice. This 
withdrawal necessitates the sub 
stitution of some internal govern- 
ment; and accordingly, the law pro- 
vides that all internal authority 
and external responsibility should 
rest with the husband; and it de- 


fines the extent of that authority,— 


first, as regards the wife; second, as 
regards the children under age; 
thirdly, as regards servants. 

The only question that we are 
here concerned with is as between 
the husband and wife, first, whether 
that authority is to be inoperative 
as regards her, as inconsistent with 
her rights and liberties; secondly, 
whether she is to be admitted to 
an equal division of power with 
him over the household, for the 
purpose not of exercising it by 
delegation and consent—for that 
can be and constantly is done now 
—but of exercising it, if so minded, 
in opposition to his wishes. 

Taking the latter question first, 
Mr. Mill’s view of the exigencies of 
the position is, in his own words— 
‘“One person must have the sole 
control. But it does not follow 
that this should always be the same 
person. The natural arrangement 
is a division of powers between the 
two; each being absolute in the 
executive branch of their own de- 
partment, and any change of system 
and principle requiring the consent 
of both. The division neither can 
be nor should be pre-established by 
the law, since it must depend on 
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individual capacities and suitabili- 
ties. If the two persons chose, 
they might pre-appoint it by the 
marriage contract.’”’ This does not 
commend itself to us as a ripe and 
sound philosophy. John Jones and 
Emily Smith, when about to con- 
tract a marriage, are very little 
qualified to draw up a legislative 
code by which the future family is 
to be governed, and power appor- 
tioned. The law of the land ought 
to do that for them. In ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, they are 
mostly concerned with their exter- 
nal relations, how a livelihood is to 
be won and expenses met. They 
are apt to believe that their internal 
relations will be harmonious and 
successful, provided that those more 
pressing matters which concern the 
outer world can be satisfactorily 
dealt with. But suppose the code is 
duly drawn up and unforeseen diffi- 
culties arise. These can only be 
provided for by consent, and there- 
fore, in case of difference, there is 
no one person who has the sole con- 
trol. It is obvious that the plan is 
too ridiculous to be worth a mo- 
ment’s thought. Where marriage 
is happy and its affairs are harmo- 
niously conducted, it is admitted, 
both by Mr. Mill and Mr. Stephen, 
and is obvious, that the question of 
control does not arise. But assume 
a state of things which requires the 
interposition of control, and an ab- 
sence of agreement as to which of 
the two should exercise control, 
there arises a dead-lock in family 
affairs, —say a question whether a 
servant should be dismissed, a gov- 
erness engaged, a daughter sent to 
school, an establishment reduced, 
particular details of family life or 
discipline followed or disregarded, 
or any case where there is irremov- 
able antagonism of will. Reasonable 
people will of course settle the diffi- 
culty, for they are a law to them- 
selves, But if the antagonism re- 
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mains, which is to give way? Is 
the wife to have the legal right to 
set her husband at defiance? If 
not, the principle of obedience is 
admitted. If she is to have such 
right the household is reduced to 
anarchy, or the purposes of the mar- 
riage contract are at an end. 

The existing law would solve the 
difficulty by saying that the hus- 
band’s voice shall prevail and the 
wife’s shall succumb. Mr. Mill re- 
plies that that establishes a school of 
tyranny and a school of slavery, and 
that unless the good sense of man- 
kind mitigated the injustice of law, 
“society would be a hell upon 
earth.” ‘* A family,” he says, ‘is 
often, as regards its chief, a school 
of wilfulness, overbearingness, un- 
bounded self-indulgence, and a 
double-dyed and idealised  selfish- 
ness, of which sacrifice itself is only 
a particular form: . . . what better 
is to be looked for under the exist- 
ing form of the institution?’ But 
he offers and can offer no other solu- 
tion of the difficulty,—viz., how are 
the internal affairs of a household 
to be administered ? He nowhere 
proposes the alternative that the in- 
terference of a court of justice should 
be invoked in every case of domestic 
confusion. If he did, he would cover 
his system with reproach. 

Nor does he propose that when 
John Jones and Emily Smith are 
drawing up their domestic code, 
they should frame a clause referring 
either disputes or the making of 
new provisions to arbitration. He 
well knew that family life under the 
surveillance of law courts or arbi- 
trators would be scouted as absurd. 
Yet such surveillance is the neces- 
sary consequence of equal rights and 
powers, or the marriage must be 
dissoluble at will. Family life 
would be intolerable if law neither 
regulated it nor provided for its 
regulation except by a council of 
two, exercising power, without a 
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casting vote in case of difference. 
And therefore the plan of raising 
up an imperium in imperio, or 
rather two conflicting jurisdictions— 
a second captain of half the ship, in- 
stead of a first lieutenant of the 
whole—is open to the objection that 
it will solve no existing difficulties. 
And further, it will entirely alter 
the existing constitution of the 
family ; it provides for the occur- 
rence of entanglements, and does 
not provide for their solution; and 
in place of the correlative duties of 
protection and obedience sanctioned 
by love, it offers a relationship of 
equality sanctioned by law courts. 
The conditions of permanent exist- 
ence are lost sight of in the vain 
attempt to escape from that reason- 
able subordination, which, far more 
than equality, is the universal law 
of life. 

Then with regard to the personal 
relation of husband and wife, apart 
from the question of the government 
of the family, the fact is that, as Mr. 
Stephen points out, all co-operation 
implies command and obedience. 
If two people join together to stitch 
an old shoe, one must have the 
power to decide in case of difference. 
If life-long engagements are made, 
the law must vest the power to de- 
cide, and it can only do so by con- 
verting the ‘physical fact’ into a 
legal right. Mr. Mill’s discussions 
and principles point to dissoluble 
unions, facility of divorce, a degra- 
dation of the marriage tie, and the 
weakening of authority in every 
household. He admits that the 
existing principle of subordination 
is so modified in practice that it 
works well. He admits that the 
principle is in accordance with re- 
cognised * physical fact.’ His own 
treatise ignores the ‘ physical fact,’ 
and defines no other principle. 

With regard to the extent of the 
husband’s power, it is practically 
limited by the necessity for its exer- 


cise. Cruelty is a ground for se- 
paration, and marks the legal boun- 
dary of marital authority. But 
morals and manners and opinion 
step in to limit its exercise, to a 
degree suited to the station in life 
and tone of the society in which 
the family is placed ; in other words, 
its exercise is limited by that very 
social restraint which (it is part of 
Mr. Mill’s own case) is strong enough 
to forbid freedom of opinion, to 
stunt originality, and to check “ ex- 
periments in living.” This social 
restraint is generally in full opera- 
tion; for it is admitted that under 
ordinary circumstances the hus- 
band’s power cannot be exercised 
unreasonably. If the social restraint 
is inoperative, a low standard of 
manners and morals is implied, and 
then what remedy would Mr. Mill’s 
system work? If the husband is a 
savage, and the wife a slave, they 
will remain so as long as they live 
together, quite independently of 
marital authority. Bill Sykes did 
not require the legal authority of a 
husband to enable him to tyrannise 
over Nancy. It would be a mere 
mockery to give the wife a legal 
title to complete independence and 
equal power, if she is personally 
unable to assert them. The hus- 
band’s authority is essential to the 
permanence of marriage and the 
government of a household. If the 
wife is competent, she will not 
merely obtain virtual independence, 
but will exercise by delegation nearly 
the whole of the authority ; if she 
is incompetent, it is useless for the 
law to give her what will be of no 
use to herself or the family. 

Then with regard to the extent 
of the wife’s submission: it is said, 
but few wives or husbands will 
recognise the accuracy of the de 
scription, that under existing cir- 
cumstances marriage is the relation- 
ship of tyrant and slave. We have 
been introduced to the description 
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of a family demoralised by the 
“double-dyed and idealised selfish- 
ness’ which results from the dis- 
astrous nature of the marriage union ; 
now we must contemplate the 
equally disastrous effects of that tie 
upon the unfortunate persons who 
have been rash enough to contract it. 
“A wife is completely assimilated to 
a slave, and is denied any lot in 
life but that of being the personal 
body-servant of a despot.” Some 
sense of exaggeration appears to have 
suggested itself to Mr. Mill’s mind, 
and apparently some recollection of 
cases from which we might infer that 
the tyranny complained of was not 
always on the same side of the house. 
Englishwomen, as a rule, are not 
quite so despicable as their cham- 
pion describes them; nor is the 
position assigned to them in mar- 
ried life quite inconsistent with the 
development of other faults than 
those congenial to the status of 
slavery. “I know,” he says, ‘that 
there is another side to the ques- 
tion. I grant that the wife, if she 
cannot effectually resist, can at least 
retaliate, using what may be 
called the power of the scold or the 
shrewish sanction.” And upon this 
he observes that the power which 
a wife obtains in a family, which 
he apparentiy traces entirely to her 
scolding propensities, is no compen- 
sation for the loss of freedom which 
she has undergone. Ter power often 
gives her what she has no right to, 
but does not enable her to assert 
her own rights. 

This condition of slavery tem- 
pered by scolding is, according to 
Mr. Mill, by no means redeemed by 
conjugal affection ; for, he exclaims, 
intense attachments have before now 
existed between master and slave. 
“Men, except the most brutish, de- 
sire to have in the women most 
nearly connected with them, not a 
forced slave but a willing one, not a 
slave merely but a favourite. They 
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do not want solely the obedience of 
women, they want their sentiments.” 
“Tt is part of the irony of life,” he 
proceeds, “‘ that the strongest feelings 
of devoted gratitude of which human 
nature seems to be susceptible are 
called forth in human beings to- 
wards those who having the power 
entirely to crush their earthly exist- 
ence voluntarily refrain from exer- 
cising that power.” 

There is another idea which Mr. 
Miil propounds, which strikes at 
the very root of life-long unions, 
and points to dissoluble marriage 
and facility of divoree—in short, to 
Mohammedan or Mormonite ar- 
rangements. We reluctantly repro- 
duce a passage which is tainted with 
“unpleasantness in the direction of 
indecorum,” and shows that Mr. 
Mill’s indictment is against human 
nature and Christian marriage, and 
not merely against society and its 
constitution: “Hardly any slave,” 
he says, “except one immediately 
attached to the master’s person, is 
a slave at all hours and all minutes ; 
in general he has, like a soldier, his 
fixed task; and when it is done, 
and when he is off duty, he dis- 
poses, within certain limits, of his 
own time, and has a fumily life 
into which the master rarely in- 
trudes. But it cannot be so with 
he wife. Above all, a female slave 
has in Christian countries an ad- 
mitted right to refuse to her master 
the last familiarity; not so the 
wife. However brutal the tyrant 
she may unfortunately be chained 
to, though she may know that he 
hates her, though it may be his 
daily pleasure to torture her, and 
though she may feel it impossible 
not to loathe him, he can claim 
from her and enforce the lowest 
degradation of a human being—that 
of being made the instrument of an 
animal function contrary to her in- 
clination.” We decline to enter 
into this discussion, except to say 
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that separation will generally pre- 
cede a state of things which literally 
answers such a description. Im- 
pediments to divorce, of course, may 
be in individual cases productive of 
unhappiness. But the Christian 
theory of indissoluble marriage in- 
volves some unhappy unions, from 
which Mohammedan contracts and 
Mormonite liaisons provide an easy 
escape. 

The avowed and inevitable result 
to which Mr. Mill’s argument leads 
is, that the identity of husband and 
wife, which is the theory of canon 
and common law, should be replaced 
by a partnership contract, under 
which both should be equal and 
independent. That identity he re- 
fuses to distinguish from slavery 
tempered by scolding and profaned 
by peculiar degradation. Man and 


wife should both be perfectly free 
agents, competent to contract each 
with the other, each with the out- 
side world, and liable to all the 
responsibilities which they severally 
It is one vital objection 


undertake. 
to this plan that it renders family 
government impossible; next, that 
it involves the surveillance of law 
courts over family life, for the 
sanction of the husband’s authority 
being withdrawn, no other sanction 
is provided ; thirdly, that the separate 
rights and responsibilities of ‘man 
and wife limited” will open the 
door to endless frauds upon third 
parties; and, lastly, that the rela- 
tionship being one of contract, and 
not that of status defined by law 
and sanctioned by religion, must be 
dissoluble at will. 

Our case is that, abolish the tenets 
of the wife’s submission, and you 
provide no cure for unhappy mar- 
riages; while there is no argument 
in favour of the wife’s independence 
which does not also point in favour 
of facile divorces and temporary 
unions. It is absurd to suppose 
that any man will undertake life- 
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long liabilities which he is to be 
unable to control or regulate—will 
constitute a woman his agent, with- 
out power to limit or control her 
agency—will place her in command 
of his household without the right 
of ultimate decision in case of differ- 
ence. Or if the wife is to be sepa- 
rately responsible for all. that she 
does, it is absurd to suppose that 
the marriage relation is to continue 
while the wife is free to enter, in 
spite of his disapproval, into engage- 
ments inconsistent with those of 
wife, mother, and mistress of the 
household, and generally to “ de- 
velop her individuality” at the ex- 
pense of her duties to her husband 
and children, and in a manner 
utterly disapproved by him. Mr. 
Stephen has conclusively shown 
how entirely in the woman’s favour 
is the condition of indissolubility 
introduced. She has life-long rights 
as against her husband, immunity 
from all civil responsibility, whilst 
she devotes herself to what is in 
truth the real female occupation, 
and which frequently absorbs all 
her time and energies; and in re- 
turn for the right to life-long pro- 
tection and support she owes the 
correlative duty of submission. 

The true character and extent of 
this submission form the gist of the 
whole subject. Mr. Mill’s view 
or representation of it is exag- 
gerated. The law recognises the 
wife’s place in the family, and 
though it frees her from external 
responsibility, and merges her ex- 
istence in that of her husband, it 
secures her a position of authority 
and independence within the house- 
hold. Contrast her position with 
that of her grown-up daughter. 
The latter is no doubt sui juris; 
but the former has gained position 
and rights relative to her husband, 
which, so far from regarding as 
slavery, she considers as the reward 
of her life, and a source of emula- 
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tion for her daughter. It is of far 
more importance that the submission 
of which we speak should be the duty 
of the wife than of the servant or a 
grown-up daughter. The wife is 
trusted with large powers, has per- 
manent rights and authority, and is 
too absolutely identified with her 
husband to render her wilful dis- 
loyalty and disobedience anything 
short of the subversion of the house- 
hold. “- : 

So far from the submission re- 
quired being identical with slavery, 
it is only of that kind which is 
consistent with equal position in the 
eyes of society, iderttity of interest, 
the wife’s right to use the husband’s 
authority in the family, and gene- 
rally to represent him in all matters 
connected with the household. It 
isof that kind which is required by 
loyal co-operation, and the faithful 
blending of lives and dispositions 
by common aims and mutual as- 
sistance. It does not prevent the 


due ‘development’ of the wife’s 
‘individuality,’ 


but does prevent 
such development from being in- 
consistent with the discharge of con- 
jugal duty. It emancipates the 
wife from outside responsibility, 
and gives her relatively to her hus- 
band the full rewards of life. And 
ifm any point law fall short in ac- 
cording to her her just rewards, it 
can be amended without touching 
the vital principle of wife-like obe- 
dience and submission. 

There may be, and probably is, in 
many classes, an undue neglect of 
female education, an altogether in- 
defensible fostering of the notion 
that boys are infinitely, and in all 
respects, superior to girls, and a 
general encouragement to the notion 
that men may be selfish and tyran- 
nical, and that wives should be 
helpless or even abject. But this 
is a matter of defective education, 
and can be altered without revolu- 
tionising the institution of marriage. 

VOL. CXIV.—NO. DCXCY. 
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At the present time; the tone of 
men with regard to women is a 
sure sign of their own degree of 
education, or of the capacities and 
acquirements of their own female 
relations. 

Mr. Mill takes the extravagant 
instance of the “ vilest malefactor” 
who has some wretched woman 
tied to him, “against whom he can 
commit any atrocity except killing 
her, and if tolerably cautious, can 
do even that without much danger 
of incurring the legal penalty.” Of 
course, if a vile malefactor, or any 
other brute, consorts with a fellow- 
creature, the result will be oppres- 
sion and cruelty. But how will it 
be altered by giving the woman 
legal independence? A man can- 
not kill his wife in the exercise 
of marital authority, nor will -her 
legal independence give her any 
security. If the law cannot protect 
life, much Jess will it protect her 
independence and equality. 

Besides, of what avail is it to 
argue against an institution of uni- 
versal interest from the conduct of 
savages to whom it was never 
meant to apply, or at least in 
whose favour it was never intro- 
duced ? [It is useless to revolution- 
ise the institution of marriage on 
their account, for, according to Mr. 
Mill’s own theories, “‘ probably the 
great majority of married people 
live in a spirit of a just law of 
equality,’—i.¢., are perfectly happy 
with the existing relationship ; and 
the only evil which requires a 
remedy so violent is the sentimen- 
tal dislike of subjection, fostered 
by a pernicious teaching and an 
unripe philosophy. That sentimen- 
tal dislike we characterise as “ a 
base, unworthy, mutinous disposi- 
tion, subversive of all that is most 
worth having in life.” If a woman 
is really stronger in character and 
mental power than her husband, 
she ought, according to Mr. Mill, to 
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absorb the chief authority in the 
family for the interests of the 
family, an@ as her own right. Our 
answer is that she will do so now 
under existing circumstances, but 
that such superiority will be, and 
ought to be, toned down by refer- 
ence to the principle of her official 
subordination and duty of submis- 
sion. That this is degrading, or 
cutting her off from aspiring to the 
first place, is absurd. If the lieu- 
tenant is a better seaman than the 
captain, he will absorb more moral 
authority in the ship; but it will 
render all the more incumbent upon 
him the duties of loyal fidelity and 
subordination. If the leader of 
the House of Commons is a man of 
greater natural powers and capacity 
than a Premier in the House of 
Lords, he will practically supersede 
the authority of his chief; but it 
would denote ‘‘a base, unworthy, 
and mutinous disposition” if he 
were on that account to throw off the 
duty of subordination, and would 
render co-operation impossible. 

In short, Christianity and good 
sense have solved the difficulties of 
sexual relationship by establishing 
monogamy, indissolubility of mar- 
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wife to the husband, so far at least 
as is necessary to preserve the ob- 
jects of marriage and the loyal co- 
operation of husband and wife, 
Under such a system those happy 
marriages are rendered possible 
which Mr. Mill describes with so 
much force and eloquence. And 
no instance is brought in his works 
of which it can be said that it 
tends to condemn the system. Mar. 
riage is of all subjects and institu- 
tions the most serious one to tam- 
per with. And while Mr. Mill de- 
nounces the existing form of the 
institution in the strongest terms, 
and calls upon the whole female 
sex to revolt against it as unworthy, 
and to the lowest degree degrading, 
he proposes no other form which 
the institution should or could 
take, which is not on the face of 
it absurd, and which it is impossi- 
ble should ever coexist with perma- 
nence of duration and unity and 
completeness of association. The 
duty of wife-like obedience will 
last as long as the Christian religion 
prevails, and can never be subverted 
until we are content to remedy the 
evils of our social system by a re- 
course to the practices of Mohamme- 
dans and Mormonites. 
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THE SPARROWS OF THE TEMPLE. 
(AN IDYL OF PAPER BUILDINGS.) 


I wonper what they talk about, those birds, 
(For if they do confabulate or no, 

I too, like Cowper, need not ask Jean Jacques), 
When, every eve, what time our London sun 
Wrapped in an orange-tawny robe-de-nuit, 
Betakes him to his couch of western cloud, 

I see them, from my northward garret here, 
Perched by their hundreds on the planes below, 
And hear them talk—ye gods! how they do talk, 
And chatter like a bevy of fair girls, 

A trifle weary, gathered when a ball 

Breaks up with breaking daylight, to discuss— 
The while they knot their tresses for repose— 
The triumphs and the failures of the night, 

The partners Fate assigned them in the dance; 
How Percy was a duck, and Jones a bore, 

How well Vane waltzed, and what a stick was Brown ; 
To vote Kate’s flirting simply scandalous, 

To be quite grieved dear Laura looked so ill 
With neck and shoulders yellow as her skirt, 
To question Margaret’s pearls—they imitate 
Those things so well in Paris now—or hint 
How more than Nature glowed on Rosa’s cheek. 


But these—what stirs this passion of debate, 
Too keen for family gossip, and too loud 
For corner-whispering scandal? Do they hold 
A convocation here, with all the phials 
Of odium theologicum uncorked, 
Or bandy Politics, a Commons’-House 
With every Member on his legs at once ? 
Have they no Clerk—no Secretary-Bird— 
No Sparrow-Hansard ?—Oh for him renowned 
In Eastern tale that knew the speech of birds, 
And dared to tell his master how the owls 
Blessed Sultan Mahmoud for the ruined towns 
Wherewith he dowered the owlets of his realm ! 


St. Francis of Assisi preached long since 
A sermon to the birds :—but, if the Saint 
Employed fowl language, or the fowl had gift 
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Miraculous to understand the speech’ 

Of wingless bipeds, legend does not tell. 

Had that discourse been extant—printed, say, 
Like modern prosy homilies, at request 

Of the congregation, moved and seconded 

By Elder Noddy and Churchwarden Gull,— 

It might have helped us somewhat toa clue 

Or key to ope communication’s door 

’*Twixt man and bird. Id like to bind with it 
The Lecture that St. Anthony addressed 

To the much-gaping fishes: and theirs too, 
Perhaps, whose names I know not, the Imaums 
Who,—when the scavengers of Stamboul streets, 
Too numerous grown some twenty years ago, 
Were bagged, en masse, deported, and cast out 
Upon a boneless bare Propontic isle 

Hard by, to starve or turn dog-cannibals, — 
Mounted the minarets that o’erlooked the place, 
And thence, with all-persuasive eloquence, 
Delivered to the hunger-howling curs 

Sound sermons, whereof patience was the text. 
Some few, Aisopus, Aristophanes 

In classic times,—and in our later days 

The inimitable Frenchman La Fontaine, 

(Who does not know that Cock who found the pear! ?) 
Hans Andersen of Denmark,—haply one 

Or two besides, have made the creatures speak 
On paper, well as English Landseer’s brush 

On canvas draws them mutely eloquent. 

I lack their larger insight,—yet methinks 

I could translate, not ill, a phrase or two 

Of yonder pair, that, opposite my panes, 
Whereon the sunshine beats at breakfast-time, 
Upon the elm-tree’s slowly-rotting crown 

Sit perched, expectant of the daily dole , 

Of gathered crumbs and snags of crust that bid 
Defiance to my molars, or, in mood 

More liberal when the times are hard and grim, 
The sumptuous feast of half a shredded roll 

I fling them forth—no mighty charity :— 
Perhaps it tickles me (my grandsire loved 

A main of cocks) to see them quarrel for’t : 
Perhaps I’ve notions like Pythagoras, 

And dream I feed my grandam in a fowl: 
Perhaps I think of Lazarus and the orts 
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Of Dives’ table :—be it how it may, 

There’s many a man says less grace after meat— 
“Twit! tirri-whit !”"—There speaks the husband-bird, 
A dapper, saucy, mottle-crested cock, 

Type of all perfect sparrowhood, alert 

Alike in theft, in combat, and in love :— 

I watched him woo and win his wife this spring, 
From sweet St. Valentine’s till windy March 
With crocus set the garden-plots ablaze, 

And April rains with tender emerald tipped 

The more impatient twigs,—no easy time 

He had of it: had she worn petticoats 

Instead of feathers, she had hardly played 

More wilful wanton pert coquettish tricks, 

To tease a lover’s heart out. Yet she made 

A famous housewife after all: the most 

O’ the building-work was hers; what help he lent 
Was careless, with no heart in it: he lacked 

The urging mother-sense of eggs to come. 


“Twit! tirri-whit!” that’s—being interpreted— 
‘‘Why, this is worse and worse! there’s ten o’clock 
By the Temple bell! Lord! how these men do sleep ! 
Hieaven only knows what time they go to bed— 

I don’t! I keep good hours as Nature bids. 

I’ve peeped in thrice upon him since the sun 

Fiamed on his windows—seen him roll and pant 
Hot-swaddled-up in blankets ; heard him grunt 

And snore—no wonder—stifled in a box 

Some twelve feet square. He’s got no room, poor wretch, 
To breathe, as we have!” “Tweedle! tweedle-twee!"’ 
Puts in the hen ;—“‘I pity him, I’m sure; 

But then you must allow he’s better off 

Than we in some things, Philip! If his roost 

Be in a cage,.it’s snug o’ winter nights 

When you and I are fain enough for warmth 

To huddle by his chimneys. He don’t sit 

Shivering upon a branch with all his toes 

Benumbed to icicles, on Providence 

Waiting for breakfast.” “Twit! what sfuff you talk! 
I think this London smut is in your brains, 

As on your feathers! No! he doesn’t perch: 

How should he without claws? He doesn’t fly: 

How should he without wings? He doesn’t peck, 
Save with that pulpy bill he calls his tongue, 
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At his own kind: he’s not a bird,’in short! 

I thank the gentle heavens that bar him out! 

Had ke our privilege he’d make the air 

Too hot for happy living, and the hawk, 

That strikes our country-cousins dumb with dread, 
A right good neighbour by comparison. 

Hush ! there’s that curséd cat from King’s Bench Walk! 
The tabby devil that on sunny morns 

Parades our sward, and sprawls her velvet length 
For fondlings of red-fingered nursery-nymphs 
Charged with the hopes of Fleet Street and the Strand,— 
Still with one green eye slant-wise on the watch 
For some unwary nestling. Good! she’s gone! 
My blessing on that dog that frightened her! 

It’s odd, though, that the brutes can’t live in peace. 
I wish he’d come! Except a grub or two, 

(Poor eating after spring—your animal food 

Ill suits my stomach for the rest o’ the year,) 

I swear I’ve tasted nothing.’ ‘ Tweedle-twee! 

O Lord! he'll fall! our youngest, Philip! look! 
He’s been these three days past agog to fly! 

He frightens me to death!” ‘Twit! tirri-whit! 

Ts he so eager ?—let him try his wings, 

And learn to pick up independent crumbs. 
Nothing’s so good in children as self-help, 

It saves a parent such a world of pains ! 

He’s off!—a fortnight hence, if he escapes 

The pip meanwhile, he’ll be so like the rest, 
Yourself won’t know him from your neighbour's chick 
That jostled you but yesterday for crumbs. 

There, be contented! There’s no more ado, 

No stinting now of full-grown appetites 

To cram six callow throats agape for food, 

No sitting squat upon the nest o’ nights, 

With draggled wings spread out umbrella-wise 

To keep the eggs from addling with the showers. 
I’m heartily glad it’s over! Pairing-time, 

When pretty Hens are kind, is well enough ; 

But breeding-time grows tiresome ere it ends. 
We've done our duty by the brood—and now 
We're free.” “Ah, Philip!” ‘What! you silly chit! 
You’re sentimental ? Why, you don’t suppose 
That three days hence you'll care an oat-husk more 
For me than I for you? Struthology 

Records no instance of a twelyemonth's love.” 
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“Oh, Philip! Philip!” “Twit! good sparrows keep 
Good sparrow customs—Pair and Breed and Part— 
And make no fuss, like men at Westminster, 

With Cresswell, or Penzance, or What’s-his-name 
Whose face we knew here lately. Fashion rules 
Your female-sparrows as your female-men,— 
And you'll be in our fashion in a week ! 

Next year, perhaps, if both should live as long, 
And if the fancy takes again, who knows 

But we might—tirri-whit! he’s looking out ! 

It’s coming now!” ‘It may be as you say,— 

You've a year more than I, and should know best,— 

3ut I did think that after. What a shower ! 
What nice big crumbs! I say, I—Oh! you're off! 
Here goes then, too. When it’s first come first served, 
To wait’s mere folly. Well, he’s a good soul 

That Barrister ;—I wish he had more briefs. 

He’s soaked his crusts! They’re not all selfish, then, 
These men, and think of others at odd times. 

I wonder, do they squabble at their meals 

In this disgusting fashion? It’s hard work 
To get one’s share,—it’s beastly,—worse than pigs ! 
Manners, you poacher! let that bit alone! 

It’s mine !—or else I'll give you such a peck !— 

Tecry you mercy, Philip! was it you ?” 

** * * * 

» Lhe feast is eaten, and the guests are gone: 
There'll be no talking more till eventide 
Renews that clamorous session in the planes. 

‘“‘ There’s been too much already !” Fancy hears 
Some Critic growling. “ Blank verse? blank enough, 
No doubt; just worthy of its worthless theme !” 
Right, man! They’re cheap enough, by money rate, 
At Leadenhall, where all good dead birds go ; 

Nor valued high alive, since Lesbia’s time: 

Five sparrows for a farthing, as we read, 

Was Jewry’s market-price. They’ve hardly fetched 
So much of late, save when the Teutons closed 
Round starving Paris. Yet there’s One above, 

Tis added, cares for such ; and, if they’re worth 

His care, He will not frown when such as I 

At infinite distance ape His providence, 

And hold no creature He hath made too small 

Or mean for kindly thought and kindly deed. 
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We scarcely can tell whether it 
is by a prejudice common to human 
_nature, or by one of the consequen- 
ces of that hero-worship which con- 
siders the possession of genius as 
affecting not only the productive 
powers, but also the character of 
men, that we all expect to.find in 
the records of literary life something 
more interesting, more closely con- 
cerning and affecting the general 
reader, than we look for in almost 
any other kind of human record. 
We expect that not only the poet 
himself should have a nature more 
finely touched than that of his more 
commonplace contemporaries, but 
that those who live near him should 
share in this visionary gleam, this 
light which is such as never was on 
‘sea or shore. We expect the phi- 


losopher and historian to shed round 
him a serene reflection from the great 


themes and scenes with which his 
mind is occupied. How a man 
should have a great genius and a 
commonplace life—how he should 
be far above our level in intelli- 
gence, yet no way beyond it, or 
even beneath it, in character, in 
natural interest, in all the engaging 
details that endear man to men—is 
one of the standing difficulties which 
we are unable to explain. Time 
after time we are obliged to confess 
that it is so, but instinct is stronger 
than fact, and the original impres- 
sion constantly returns to the mind. 
We surround with a fond human 
prejudice the name and the record 
of every writer whose works have 
charmed us; we insist upon finding 
out excuses for his follies, and where 
there are no follies to excuse, are 
ready to receive a bare record of 


studies and labour, dry as any ma- 
thematical ledger, as something 
which must, in the nature of things, 
be half divine. And the same de- 
lightful prejudice which sheds a 
glow of fancy over all he says and 
does, gilds also the sayings and 
doings of the members of his im- 
mediate family. We turn to the 
volumes which profess to give us the 
biography of a poet’s daughter, or to 
those which contain the life-experi- 
ences of a philosopher’s wife, witha 
foregone conclusion in their favour, 
a confident expectation that their 
interest must be great, their narra- 
tives and their sentiments of higher 
flight and finer issue than is grant- 
ed to the other part of the world. 
In some cases this instinct, blind 
though it be, proves itself right, and 
we come upon one of the rarer blos- 
soms of human nature ; but in others 
it is manifestly and unmistakably 
wrong, as, alas! we shall find little 
difficulty in proving ere we go much 
farther. 

Let us first, however, turn to 
the instance in which our prejudice 
was right.* Sara Coleridge was the 
daughter of a great poet and singu- 
lar man, one whose faults have been 
veiled as domestic love piously veils 
the errors of those it clings to in 
private life, and about whom we 
shall probably never hear the full 
truth, because that truth, if it were 
known, might diminish our rever- 
ence for the poet, by diminishing 
our regard for the man. Amid all 
the scandals and pseudo-revelations 
which literary scavengers delight to 
shovel out upon us, we are glad, 
even when our curiosity is piqued, 
to find that respecting this one 
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man family pride and affection have 
locked up their skeleton in a closet, 
and refuse to permit it to be-ex- 
amined either by telescope or mi- 
croscope. We guess that he was 
less perfect in his domestic rela- 
tions than he was in his genius; 
but no gossip has ever had it in 
his or her power to burst forth 
upon the world with some long 
pent-up secret respecting Coleridge’s 
failure in domestic duty, or the rea- 
sons which made him apparently for- 
sake his own hearth to become the 
household idol of strangers. We di- 
vine that the poet could not have 
been without blame—but honour to 
the wife, and honour to the friends, 
who have given the world no further 
food for curiosity or speculation. It 
is one of the very few instances of the 
existence, in a family made illustri- 
ous by the production of a great cele- 
brity, of that proud and tender hu- 
mility of ordinary nature, which, 
declaring its small concerns to be 
too insignificant for the interest of 
the crowd, withdraws its domestic 
existence into a scrupulous and deli- 
cate seclusion. So far as_ possible 
this has been done in respect to 
Coleridge ; and even now, at this 
late date, in his daughter’s memoir, 
the same reticence has been care- 
fully observed. These volumes are 
full of “‘my father ;” but they con- 
tain-nothing to that father’s disad- 
vantage. 

Sara Coleridge was the poet’s only 
daughter. His sons are already so 
far known to the world that every- 
body is aware how the luckless 
Hartley, slave of a heated and ex- 
travagant imagination in a feeble 
body, made shipwreck of a beauti- 
ful and original mind, and of a life 
which, though wildly astray, was yet 
never guilty towards his fellow-men; 
and that the surviving brother has 
happily returned into the safe ranks 
of comfortable mediocrity, and has 
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done nothing to attract to himself 
in any important way the curious 
gaze of the world. But Coleridge’s 
daughter has long attracted the in- 
terest even of those who know very 
little about her, partly from the . 
nameless and subtle link which in 
reality or in imagination connects 
the transmission of genius with the 
difference of sex, and makes us feel 
the daughter of a great poet to be 
his most likely successor—not, per- 
haps, in the royal power he wields, 
but in the sentiment and essence 
of his nature. It seems more fit 
that the great efflorescence of a 
race should continue on the female 
side than that nature should go on 
forcing unnatural splendour out of 
an exhausted stock in the person of 
an heir-male. The theory of Mr. 
Galton as to the succession of talent, 
though ingenious and not without 
support, so far as talent is concerned, 
falls absolutely to the ground where 
great genius, especially of a poetical 
kind, is in question. Clever and 
intellectual persons, no doubt, may 
(though it is by no means invari- 
able) produce still cleverer and more 
intellectual children, especially in 
those channels of mental power 
where cultivation—the education 
which begins, so to speak, before 
birth — is of thie highest import- 
ance; but no race in the world that 
we know of has been able to bear 
the tremendous strain of producing 
two great poets. And there is some- 
thing in thus rounding off a great 
fame in the soft distinction of a 
beautiful-minded woman which an- 
swers to all our notions of poetic 
fitness, and seems to prove a tender 
fondness and lingering of nature over 
her highest production, which is 
more pleasant to contemplate than 
any mathematical transmission of 
genius, as if it were land and goods, 
from father to son. The poet’s 
daughter, in this case, was not, in 
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any true meaning of the words, at 
all a poet in her own person; but 
she seems to have been, what is 
more exquisite still, a poem—a har- 
monious creature penetrated through 
and through by the poetry in the 
midst of which she was born, re- 
sponding, like an Afolian harp, to 
every touch of external nature, and 
to every breath of spiritual influence, 
sensitive to all that was true, and 
lovely, and of good report. Some- 
times, indeed, we find her a little 
too intellectual in the volumes be- 
fore us, and sometimes a little too 
good—she is too much occupied 
with things that concern the mind 
and spirit for us poor ordinary be- 
ings, to whom human nature’s daily 
food is more congenial ; but, not- 
withstanding all the disadvantages 
incident to the possession of a great 
name, and all the drawbacks of a 
too-intellectual portraiture, her being 
is of that typical kind which it is 
delightful to encounter here and 
there, when, by happy chance, a 
real woman is found, framed upon 
those noble yet gentle lines in which 
the ideal woman takes her place 
among the things which are most 
excellent on earth. 

We may pause, however, before 
entering more minutely into this 
book, to record a reflection which 
is suggested to us very strongly 
in reading it. We do not re- 
member whether, among the many 
speculations upon the subject, it 
has ever occurred to any one 
to suggest. that the nature of 
woman was less complex than that 
of man. We have been told, un- 
til some of us are very sick of 
the subject, of other differences ; 
but we do not know whether this 
one, as illustrated by feminine bio- 
graphies, &c., has struck any ob- 
server. To be sure, the root of 
such an idea may be found in the 
almost proverbial saying, current at 
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least among the lower class, to the 
effect that when a woman is bad, 
it is in her to be badder than any 
man. We do not pretend to set 
forth any theory on the subject, 
but merely throw this out as a sug- 
gestion. A man-has more body, 
more flesh and blood, more tempta- 
tions and stronger appetites, than 
his feminine companion ; and these 
things, which are not in themselves 
advantages, act advantageously in a 
picture, supplying a certain amount 
of light and shade, even when, as 
happens in some cases, the shade is 
not at all of a desirable character. 
But when a woman gives herself up 
to the cultivation of her intellect, 
the intellectualism which ensues— 
the giving over of the whole being 
to the mental part, the power of 
self-annihilation in other respects, 
and entire absorption in thought 
and the loftier subjects which call 
it forth—is such as to appal the 
casual onlooker. It is no new dis- 
covery that women are more aw- 
fully and faultlessly good than 
other beings; but they are also 
more pitilessly intellectual. By way 
of revulsion, perhaps, from the fri- 
volity and lightness of character so 
often attributed to them, but any- 
how in wonderful exemplification 
of this greater absoluteness and 
simplicity of nature, there is an 
uninterrupted power of devotion to 
intellectual subjects, a faculty of 
keeping up to the mark, and shut- 
ting out all lighter brexks upon the 
current of thought, which calls forth 
our deepest respect, but which we 
frankly avow is too much for us. 
Sara Coleridge, though one of the 
finest and most attractive represen- 
tatives of this peculiarity, does, 
nevertheless, embody it in a remark- 
able way. Her letters,. here pub- 
lished, have no nonsense whatever 
in them, no pleasant accompani- 
ment of personal feeling, no little 
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trips and stumbles. She is always 
at the same high level, always 
thinking, always communicating 
her thoughts. Her mind does not 
seem to require any repose. She 
never is seduced into gossip, never 
breaks forth in personal comment, 
never unbends from the height of 
reflectiveness, from the serene jus- 
tice of her moral judgment, and her 
disposition towards the discussion 
of intellectual questions. Granting 
that this was appropriate in her 
correspondence with her friends at 
a distance, it surely could not be 
necessary, during a wife’s rare ab- 
sences from her husband, to enter 
into lengthened disquisitions upon 
man’s moral nature, or upon the 
characteristics of philosophy, with 
the one person in the world who 
might be supposed to be fully 
aware of the nature of her senti- 
ments on avstract subjects. But 
either because this was her special 
individual character, or because of 
the reason we have suggested— 
the greater absoluteness of women 
—it is certain that the tone of 
her correspondence is marked by a 
consistent and unvarying intellec- 
tual strain, a steady adherence to 
intellectual subjects, ignoring all 
the common weaknesses of familiar 
writing, such as it would be difficult 
to equal. Mrs. Coleridge writes as 
if the strong sense of moral respon- 
sibility of which her mind was full 
dominated her lightest word. She 
writes so that men and angels may 
read, and the whole world hear, and 
she never be ashamed. And indeed 
in all her grave and steady thinking 
there is little to be ashamed of; 
but if it had consisted with her 
moral sense to permit a little more 
freedom, a less scrupulous realisa- 
tion of the fact that for every light 
word an account would be demand- 
ed, her ‘‘remains” would certainly 
have been of a lighter and gayer, as 
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well as of a more genial and natural, 
kind. 

This accomplished and thought- 
ful woman was beautiful in person 
as well as full of graceful talent and 
poetic feeling; and the charming, 
sweet, pensive face which figures as 
the frontispiece of the book, will 
conciliate the best attention of every 
reader. Her beauty is part of her 
very being, and gives a tone to 
everything she does or says, be- 
coming, as often happens, a feature 
of character as well as an external 
grace; for the subtle sense of gene- 
ral approbation and sympathy which 
this quality gives to the mind is, in 
itself, a moral attribute, and works 
perhaps more deeply than any other 
in producing that serene self-respect 
and satisfaction which fortifies the 
soul against misfortune. Sara Cole- 
ridge was born at Greta Hall, the 
residence of her uncle Southey, in 
the year 1802. She herself re- 
cords, with melancholy meaning, 
that whereas the birth of her 
brothers was recorded in the family 
Bible by her father, it was her 
mother’s hand which made the re- 
cord of her own appearance in this 
troublesome world, “‘an omen,” as 
she thinks, of the livelong separa- 
tion which kept her apart from her 
more illustrious parent. “She 
smiles as if she were basking in a 
sunshine, as mild as moonlight, of 
her own quiet happiness,” Coleridge 
wrote of her when she was an} in- 
fant; and she grew up among the 
young Southeys, under the imme- 
diate influence of that good and 
true and admirable human creature, 
Robert Southey, whose place as a 
poet is so much lower than those of 
his brethren in the so-called »Lake 
School, but whose personal charac- 
ter seems to have been almost as 
much more unselfish and generous 
as his fame and his poetic great- 
ness were less. One sister-in law, 
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the widow of the gentle and un- 
fortunate Lovell, one of the 
boyish band which devised the 
Pantisocracy, found a permanent 
place under this good man’s roof; 
and Coleridge’s wife and children 
also shared his home for some time 
at least. Why it was so, and for 
what reason the other poet, their 
husband and father, kept wandering 
like a separate star all over the 
world, we cannot tell; but there 
is a curious half- bitter bit of 
childish recollection in the auto- 
biographical fragment which serves 
as a kind of preface to this book, in 
which a very graphic picture is 
afforded to us of the man, voluntarily 
cast adrift from natural ties, yet 
jealous of the Jove which he had 
partially forfeited. When the little 
Sara was six years old, her mother’s 
darling and consolation, Coleridge 
himself was living in Wordsworth’s 
family, near Grasmere, at no great 
distance from his own belongings. 
He sent for the child, and tried to 
win her little timid doubtful heart, 
unfamiliar as it was with him. 
He kept her in his own room, and 
when he went to bed late at night 
would tell the child fairy tales, with 
a mixture of thoughtless disregard 
for her health and comfort, and 
wistful pathetic hope to win her 
heart by this bribery, which is both 
strange and touching. 

“1 think,” she says, “ that my 
dear father was anxious that I[ 
should learn to love him and the 
Wordsworths and their children, 
and not cling so exclusively to my 
mother, and to all around me at 
home. He was therefore much 
annoyed when, on my _ mother’s 
coming to Allan Bank, I flew to 
her, and wished not to be separated 
from her any more. I remember 
his showing displeasure to me, 
and accusing me of want of affec- 
tion. I could not understand why. 
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The young Wordsworths came in 
and caressed him—TI sate be- 
numbed.” 

How curious is this record in a 
child’s simple way, and from a 
child’s point of view, of a little 
scene in which the elder soul, not 
blameless, yet stung to the heart 
by this failure of the love which, 
deserved or undeserved, it clung to 
as its natural right, must have 
suffered so much more deeply. “ The 
sense that you have done wrong, 
or at least given great offence—you 
know not how or why—that you 
are claimed for some payment of 
love or feeling which you know not 
how to produce or to demonstrate 
on a sudden, chills the heart and 
fills it with perplexity and _bitter- 
ness,’ says Sara Coleridge, expres- 
sing very clearly little Sara’s con- 
fused and forlorn sense of wretch- 
edness ; yet older people will not 
deny some sympathy to the father’s 
sharp, though possibly quite un- 
reasonable, disappvintment too. 

The daughter of Coleridge was 
thus brought up, almost in a 
stronger degree than if the domes- 
tic arrangements of her house had 
been more perfect, under the in- 
fluence of the three poets, and her 
mind from her earliest childhood 
was penetrated by this influence, 
the poetry, especially of her father 
and Wordsworth, becoming the very 
atmosphere in which she’ lived. 
The little girl confusedly feeling in 
her own mind the conflict of 
emotions just described, grew up 
with a certain dreaminess and 
gentleness about her, not inap- 
propriate to her half-orphaned con- 
dition. The glimpse which we 
obtain of the other poetic .families— 
the Southeys in their comfortable 
rambling house, full of books and 
visitors, where the trade of litera- 
ture went on so industriously, so 
steadily, so honourably, yet where 
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no guest was turned away, and none 
of the simple distractions of country 
life avoided ; and the Wordsworths, 
further off, more secluded, perhaps 
less genial, deeply absorbed in po- 
etry, and touching the honest com- 
mon earth with footsteps less firm 
and natural—suggests a contrast 
which is never clearly indicated 
with the practically fatherless fam- 
ily who had no certain home, and 
were subject to all the comments 
‘and criticisms with which luckier 
people vex the souls of the less pro- 
tected. But this difference, bitter 
though it is in many cases, is little 
felt in. childhood; and a warm and 
close union seems to have existed be- 
tween the children thus brought up. 
Wordsworth, in his poem called 
the ‘Triad,’ has described, in a 
visionary way, the three “bright 
beings” — 


* Though not by birth allied, 
Yet sisters in the bond of love,” 


whom he tenderly compares to the 
Three Graces, the three daughters 
of poets—his own Dora, Edith 
Southey, and Sara Coleridge. The 
other two do not specially concern 
us here. Dora Wordsworth died 
before her father, costing him, per- 
haps, the only heartbreak of his 
long life. Southey’s daughter set- 
tled into a quiet parsonage, peace- 
ful and friendly, no doubt, as the 
home from which she came, and 
was living not long ago; but of the 
third, who is our special subject for 
the moment, we may give the poet's 
description more fully :— 


** Last of the three, thongh eldest born, 

Reveal thyself like pensive morn, 

Touched by the skylark’s earliest note, 

Ere humbler gladness be afloat. 

But whether in the semblance drest 

Of dawa—or eve, fair vision of the west, 

Come with each anxious hope subdued 

By woman’s gentle fortitude, 

Each grief through meekness settling into 
rest. 
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Her brow hath opened on me; sec it 
there 

Belitening the ambrage of her hair ; 

So gleams the crescent moon that loves 

To be descried through shady groves; 

Tenderest bloom is on her cheek, 

Wish not for a richer streak, 

Nor dread the depth of meditative eye; 

But let thy love, upon that azure field 

Of thoughtfulness and beauty, yield 

Its homage offered up ia purity. 

What wouldst thou more? In 
glade, 

Or under leaves of thickest shade, 

Was such a stillness e’er diffused 

Since earth grew calm when angels 
moved ? 

a, she treads, as 


sunny 


if her foot were 


ot 

To ee "gg motntain dewdrop, soon to 
me 

On the flower’s breast—as if she felt 

That ficwers themselves, whate’er their 


hue, 
With all their fragrance, all their glisten- 


ing, 
Call to the heart for inward listening.” 


This gentle picture, so full of 
softest imagery—the brow like the 
moon, the depth of meditative eye, 
the stillness that diffuses itself 
round her, the soft-treading foot, 
afraid to dissipate the dewdrops—are 
all tender as the half-pathetic, half- 
exultant admiration of a father. 
She was the mental child of all the 
three. In after life, in her letters, so 
many of which are now given to the 
world, her thoughts shape them- 
selves into the words of her father 
and his great contemporary una- 
wares, as, in moments of emotion, 
we are apt to fall back into our 
native diction and accent; and her 
life, if not her mind, was much 
moulded, she herself says, “by the 
daily life and example of her admir- 
able Uncle Southey, whom she long 
afterwards emphatically declared to 
have been, upon the whole, the best 
man she had ever known.” 

At an early age, not very notably 
or with much ,success, Sara Cole- 
ridge strayed into print, following 
the instinct of her race; her first 
production being a translation of an 
old missionary’s account of some un- 
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known tribes in South America; of 
which Coleridge fondly says, * My 
dear daughter’s translation . . . is 
in my judgment unsurpassed for 
pure mother-English by anything I 
have read for a long time;” while 
Southey, in his ‘Tale of Paraguay,’ 
with the same beautiful and affect- 
ing tenderness fer the fair creature 
brought up under his eye, gives 
it his tribute too— 


“Tf he could in Merlin’s glass have scen 

By whom his tomes to speak our tongue 
were taught, 

The old man would have felt as pleased, 
I ween, 

As when he won the ear of that great 
Empress Queen.”’ 


The translation, we may add, was 
from the Latin, and the girl was 
twenty. In the same year, she met 
at Highgate, while on a visit to her 
father, her cousin Henry Nelson 
Coleridge, a man of elegant mind 
and sympathies like her own. He 
was beginning his career as a barris- 
ter, and was poor, and seven years 


passed amid many trials of hope 
and patience before the young pair 


could marry. That they were a 
very good and patient young pair 
is apparent from the letters they 
wrote to each other just before their 
marriage. We struggle against a 
smile of ill-timed amusement when 
we mark the extreme gravity of these 
love - Jetters — letters so infinitely 
more sensible than the effusions 
usual on such occasions; but per- 
haps, though we feel guilty for saying 
so, scarcely so appropriate as the 
partial insanity which nature sanc- 
tions, whatever philosophy may say 
on the subject. 

Philosophy, however, would seem 
to have been the very foundation 
of their life and union. Mrs. Cole- 
ridge, as we have already said, writes 
pages on pages of moral specula- 
tions to her husband when they 
are separate, though one would 
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think he might have been supposed 
to know her sentiments; and even 
when seduced into some garrulity 
about the baby, balances that slight 
unbending by dignified essays on 
education, and how we ought and 
ought not to behave to our child- 
ren, which will fill the fond and 
foolish reader, longing for a snatch 
of domesticity, with dismay. To 
tell the truth, the very minute 
scrap of autobiography and the very 
succinct outline with which her 
daughter fills it up, are the most 
interesting parts of the book. The 
letters are, as we have said, too 
intellectual, too full of moral dig- 
nity, and too consciously imposing. 
That they are thoroughly character- 
istic of their writer—so far, at least, 
as this kind of mild philosophical 
writing can be characteristic of any 
human being—we do not doubt; but, 
for our own poor part, we should 
have esteemed half-a-dozen playful 
or tender domestic letters,—giving a 
glimpse within the dead and blank 
wall of impersonality which veils 
“Chester Place, Regent’s Park” 
as effectually from our gaze as 
would the closed front door and 
shuttered windows of the actual 
scene,—at a much higher rate than 
all these productions. The world 
has no right to ask that any veil of 
individual privacy should be lifted 
wantonly ; but when a disclosure of 
life is voluntarily offered to it, we 
think it is hard measure to give 
only scraps of moral essays. The 
choice, we feel sure, of the passages 
selected must be injudicious. Ma- 
dame de Sevigné writes no essays, 
but how clearly, how brightly, how 
delightfully, she sets her own sur- 
roundings—and, through means of 
them, her age—before us! And 
how entirely does poor Cowper, 
amid all his troubles, conjure up 
before us his little Olney, with all 
its pettinesses and goodnesses. The 
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letters of Sara Coleridge show none 
of these qualities. They are heavy, 
solid, thoughtful, and marked by a 
considerable sense of modest merit 
and consciousness of superiority. 
They are letters which the corres- 
pondents to whom they are address- 
ed, especially if persons of not very 
advanced intellect or power of self- 
expression, would be proud of, and 
lock up with a satisfaction which 
almost must have made themselves 
feel clever in their own persons; 
but while all individuality is thus 
carefully excluded, there is no- 
thing profound or original enough 
to call for distinct notice, or to 
justify the publication. We can 
understand that the beautiful life, 
the gentle thoughtfulness, the 
numerous attractions of a woman 
whose mind was really wrapped in 
divine philosophy, and full of the 
musing absorption in elevated sub- 
jects which is abstractly appropriate 
to a poet’s daughter, demanded 


some permanent record; but we 
object to the form this record has 


taken. ‘The filial and modest editor 
would have done more justice to 
this gentle memory, had she col- 
lected a handful of pleasant nursery 
letters, the mother’s babbling to 
her children, or the girl’s way- 
ward visionary fancies, than can 
come out of all these philoso- 
phisings. 

Sara Coleridge’s life was of a sub- 
dued and pensive character like her 
mind, and, like her beauty, with 
more shade in it than sunshine. 
Her young existence, already over- 
clouded from its very beginning 
by domestic shadows, was further 
checkered by long waiting and inde- 
cision before her marriage, and her 
happy married life was short. She 
became a widow while still in the 
bloom of life, and thus sank perma- 
nently into this pensive shade, which 
always more or less enveloped her. 
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Everybody who knew her at all 
knew her as a cultivated and accom- 
plished woman, most worthy of her 
name and parentage ; and her chief 
literary work, her notes upon some 
of her father’s works, were done 
with singular care, eloquence, and 
judgment. She “expended in the 
desultory form of notes and ap- 
pendices and prefaces, an amount 
of original thought and an afflu- 
ence of language which, differently 
and more prominently presented, 
would have made her famous,” says 
one of her critics. It was a work 
appropriate, like everything else in 
her life, to the poet’s daughter. Few 
readers will remember the fairy story 
‘Phantasmion,’ which was her chief 
original production; but most of Cole- 
ridge’s admirers are aware to some 
degree of the tender and laborious 
commentaries of the child, whose 
mind was moulded upon his, and 
who had all her life shown the same 
love for elevated and serious sub- 
jects. Various remarkable indica- 
tions of the habitual strain of her 
mind and thoughts are to be found 
in the letters of the distinguished 
friends whose opinions of her are 
quoted in the brief memoir. ‘‘ When- 
ever she was shy,” says Sir Henry 
Taylor, “if she could not be silent, 
which was impossible when we were 
alone together, she fled into the region 
where she was most at home and at 
ease, which was that of psychology 
and abstract thought.” ‘ She had,” 
says another friend, “‘a keener ap- 
preciation of what was highest and 
most original in thought, than. of 
subjects nearer the range of ordinary 
intellects. She moved with the light- 
est step when she moved over the 
highest ground. . She felt her- 
self more at ease when musing on the 
mysteries of the soul, or discussing 
the most arduous speculations of phi- 
losophy and theology, than when 
dealing with the humbler topics of 
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literature.” It will easily be seen 
that to give to the public a clear 
conception of such a character must 
be a difficuit task. We feel that 
there is more in one expression of 
Sir Henry Taylor’s letter than in 
many pages of extracts from her own 
voluminous correspondence. ‘One 
or two casual and transitory expres- 
sions of her nature in her counte- 
nance, delightful in their poetic 
power, have come back to me from 
time to time, when much of what 
was most to be admired in her intel- 
lectual achievements or discourse 
have passed into somewhat of a dim 
distance.””’ We promise the reader 
that he will share this ethereal pleas- 
ure, and receive many “casual and 
transitory expressions” of a beauti- 
ful and poetic nature from this book, 
though we cannot recommend him 
to read too many of the letters ; nor 
can we pretend to give any critical 
commendation or encouragement to 
such compilations. Except where 
a distinct revelation of human cha- 
racter is contained in them, we are 
strongly of opinion that the letters 
of superior and accomplished per- 
sons who havé-yno original views, 
but only their own elegant expres- 
sion of acknowledged truths to set 
forth, should be kept among the 
cherished souvenirs of those to whom 
they were addressed. The world has 
little to do with such productions, 
and except to provide the gentle- 
minded with a good deal of gentle, 
virtuous reading (an object, no doubt, 
most excellent, but not of first im- 
portance), we do not see what good 
is to be got out of them. They tend, 
as a whole, more to weariness than 
to edification. 

If, however, we get tired after 
a while, not of the beautiful and 
visionary Sara Coleridge, but of her 
voluminous letters, what shall we 
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say to the volume which is neither 
visionary nor beautiful, but which 
presents to us with a hard vivacity 
and matter-of-fact liveliness the life 
—the so-called inner life—of a dis- 
tinguished historian and_philoso- 
pher, and of his very clever and 
accomplished wife, surely such a 
pair as should provide us with an 
ideal ‘revelation of the intellectual 
household ?* George Grote was a 
man of varied experience and great 
acquirements. He was deeply en- 
gaged both in commercial and 
political life before he assumed 
definitively the character of man 
of letters. He lived in full enjoy- 
ment of the most highly culti- 
vated and intellectual society which 
England, or indeed Europe, could 
give. Names which the reading 
public hears with reverence, and 
which are universally allowed to 
hold the highest place, both in 
literary and social celebrity, were 
associated with his for years. He 
held an honoured position, not only 
among scholars and philosophers, 
but in that greatest circle of society 
where the highest celebrity finds 
itself associated with those fascinat- 
ing if less substantial attributes of 
supreme grace and social culture 
whick, though perhaps little con- 
nected with the intellectual facul- 
ties, are yet the jine fleur and high- 
est expression of the national Jife. 
He had his share in ¢he greatest 
political convulsion (in England) of 
modern times, the beginning of the 
cycle of change in which we are now 
so deeply involved. In Parliament, 
in Society, in Letters, he had made 
his mark, and proved himself one of 
the personages of his age. How to 
make a dull book out of such a man’s 
existence, supplemented by that of 
a wife full of literary ability, and 
possessing many of the qualities that 
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insure social success, seems one of 
the most curious difficulties of 
authorship. Yet we are bound to 
say it has been skilfully accom- 
plished, and that, had George Grote 
never gone beyond his_banking- 
house, had he been occupied all his 
life in “locking up” at night, and 
signing papers for dividends all 
day, a more arid and barren record 
of facts could not have been given 
to the world than this strange mix- 
ture of biography and autobiography, 
which ought to have been one of 
the most delightful volumes ever 
penned, and is one of the dreariest. 
Amid all the changes of dwelling- 
places so copiously recorded, the 
reader finds never a horizon, never 
a draught of fresh air; and some- 
thing like the feeling which no 
doubt moved the young wife when 
she found herself shut up in the 
confined house in Threadneedle 


Street, with its little paved court, 
adjoining the bank, moves the un- 
fortunate critic who, expecting a 
great deal of excellent company and 
pleasant instruction, finds himself 


suddenly involved in a dry network 
of facts, the very cordage of life, with- 
out any filling out of human inte- 
rest. How curious it is to reflect 
that the poorest shopkeeper in a 
village might have a life more real, 
more human, more attractive to his 
fellow-creatures than that of the 
great historian, scholar, philosopher, 
whose titles of literary distinction 
fill up a whole page, whom foreign 
savans delight to honour, to whom 
his sovereign offered a peerage, 
whom the universities worshipped, 
and who lived beyond the average 
age of man, rich, respected, and 
overwhelmed with praise and fame! 
Curious ; ana consolatory too—for 
after all it is apparent that man is 
more interesting as man than in any 
other character, and that even great 
mental gifts, still less great learning, 
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do not make up for that necessary, 
if more vulgar, essence of flesh and 
blood, heart and spirit, which is 
possessed by many who never 
turned a period in their lives, or 
knew anything about the Greek 
article. We mean no scorn of the 
philosopher in making this remark. 
He no doubt occupies a much big- 
ger place so long as he is in the 
world than thousands of his hum- 
bler contemporaries; and if the 
commonplace existence which toils, 
and suffers, and loves, which is dis- 
turbed with anxieties and made 
happy by trifles, is sometimes more 
pleasant, more kindly, more touch- 
ing to the foolish human _ heart, 
when its hour comes to adorn the 
everlasting tale of life and death 
whether in print or not,—yet the 
great man’s thoughts, though afford- 
ing but meagre details for a picture, 
live on their own account without 
need of foreign aid, or the support 
of a life to back them. The only 
thing to be said is, that when a 
man has no life to speak of, it is 
much best not to attempt to write 
it. The author of the present 
volume perhaps foreStalls this anim- 
adversion by a little conversation 
which she repeats at the beginning 
of her narrative. The historian him- 
self, she informs us, found her eol- 
lecting materials for her work a few 
years before his death. 


“ My life!’ exclaimed Mr Grote, 
‘why there is absolutely nothing to 
tell.” 

‘*Not in the way of adventures, I 
grant; but there is something never- 
theless—your life is the history of a 
mind.,”’ 

“ That is it!” he rejoined, with ani- 

ation. ‘* But can you tell it ?” 

“It is what I intend to try. You 
see, unless J give some account of your 
youth and early manhood, no other 
hand can afford the least information 
concerning it.” 

‘* Nothing can be more certain—you 
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are the only person living who knows 
anything about me during the first 
half of my existence.”’ 

There is something which ought 
to disarm criticism in the situation 
thus set forth: the wife, compan- 
ion of a long lifetime, collecting the 
old rose-leaves of youth, faded but 
precious ; the old letters, journals, 
records of fair days long past, in 
order to show to the world, in all the 
tenderness of age and bereavement, 
how, out of their mutual fulness of 
youthful intelligence, love, and hope, 
the young husband’s mind rose and 
developed into the serious splendour 
of its maturity. Figuratively the 
mere suggestion is one of the most 
touching possible, and brings an 
incipient tear of sympathy into the 
corner of one’s eye. More than 
fifty years ago these two were wed- 
ded after trials and difficulties of a 
course of true love running any- 
thing but smoothly, such as try hard 
to throw a lingering after-glow over 
the narrative. But alas! we cannot 
keep up this tender sentiment 
through so many chapters of dry 
detail. Mrs. Grote informs us faith- 
fully how many Summer expeditions 
she and her husband took together, 
how often they changed their house, 
how generally disagreeable the Grote 
family were, how well-connected 
was her own, how many headaches 
fell to the lot of the pair, and other 
particulars of the same descrip- 
tion. Also she tells us how she 
pulled the strings of her historian, 
and said to him, “ Write!” and 
he wrote; how she gradually 
broke down his prejudices against 
fine people, and led him into 
society; and how at many places 
they had excellent ‘ talks,” came 
across many of the best ‘ con- 
versers” of the period, and spent 
their time very delightfully. But 
the reader who opens this book 
hoping to find the history of a mind, 
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will, we fear, be grievously disap- 
pointed in his anticipations. He 
will be able to make out easily and 
correctly when Mr. Grote began 
and when he finished his great his- 
tory; by a little exertion he might 
even probably be able to ascertain 
how many hours a-day the historian 
laboured, and how long it was before 
his strength was exhausted by his 
toil, and Switzerland became neces- 
sary. Of these facts there is a most 
abundant supply ; but any attempt 
to learn the mode by which his 
mind developed, except in its very 
initiatory chapter, when the influ- 
ence of Ricardo and the elder Mill 
affected him deeply, is utterly want- 
ing. To call the narrative a history 
of inner life is utterly misleading 
and delusive: for, so far as this 
record goes, we might easily con- 
clude George Grote to have had no 
inner life at all, but to have beena 
mere machine for thinking thoughts 
unrevealed to us, and talking talk 
inaudible to us, giving dinners 
which are in every respect Barme- 
cide feasts to the reader, and moving 
a shadow among other shadows with 
big names, who go through a dumb 
show of conversation, and of whom 
the showman tells us that they are 
enjoying themselves, though we 
neither behold nor share their en- 
joyment, The book altogether is 
something like the talk which be- 
wildered country people often hear 
from migrated fashionables at the 
end of the season when they meet 
together to fight their battles o’er 
again. ‘“ We met at Lady Pendra- 
gon’s garden party,” they say to 
each other; ‘‘ the Ben Arthurs were 
there, and that clever Mr. Caradoc. 
How delightfully wicked and satiri- 
cal he was, and how well he, told 
that story about the Duchess and 
Lady Mary, you remember ?”’ Gold- 
smith has done this sort of thing 
much better than we can do. To 
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be sure the people among whom the 
Grotes mingled did not confine 
themselves to stories about the Lady 
Marys of existence; but on the 
whole we think we prefer the reve- 
lations of Miss Carolina Wilhelm- 
ina Skeggs, as to that thrilling mo- 
ment when the Duke cried, “ Jer- 
ningham, Jerningham, bring me 
my garters,” to the intimation that 
“Charles Austin was in his best 
trim,” that ‘‘our host played his 
part to admiration, whilst the ladies 
on their side found the topics 
neither heavy nor tedious, though 
often profound and learned.” This 
futile record has not even the attrac- 
tion of gossip; and even the chit- 
chat which embalms the relics of a 
departed season has something more 
natural and more human in it; there 
is personality at least, which is some- 
thing in the dearth of wit, and a 
scrap of story here and there. 

The letters are but little improve- 
ment upon the narrative, though 
some of them are more valuable, as 
entering into learned discussions 
which the scholar will appreciate, if 
not the general reader. Here is a 
little scrap, however, at the begin- 
ing of the book, showing Mr. Grote’s 
first impression of the philosopher, 
James Mill, whose influence has 
had so much effect upon an entire 
generation of serious thinkers. 


“T have breakfasted and dined seve- 
ral times with Ricardo, who has been un- 
commonly civil and kind tome. I have 
met Mill often at his house, and hope 
to derive great pleasure and instruction 
from his acquaintance, as he is a very 
profound thinking man, and seems 
well disposed to communicate, as well 
as clear and intelligible in his manner. 
His mind has indeed all the cynicism 
and asperity which belong to the Ben- 
thamite school, and what I chiefly dis- 
like in him is the readiness and 
seeming preference with which he 
dwells on the faults and defects of 
others—even of the greatest men. 
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But it is so very rarely that a man of 
any depth comes across my path, that 
I shall most assuredly cultivate his 
acquaintance a good deal farther.”’ 


The influence which the young 
man thus invited, soon gained, ac- 
cording to this book, complete sway 
over Grote’s mind ; and he accepted 
not only the opinions but the pre- 
judices of his instructor, including 
“‘a scorn and hatred of the ruling 
classes which amounted to positive 
fanaticism,” and which produced the 
uncomfortable effect upon his pupil's 
life of restricting his intercourse 
with his wife’s chief friends, and 
excluding her also, out of deference 
to her husband’s notions, from the 
society she preferred. Philosophy 
has turned a new leaf in these days, 
and does not now, we think, at all 
disdain the society of the great ; but 
it is melancholy to perceive how en- 
tirely mistaken is our simple-mind- 
ed notion of old, that prejudices 
belonged to the vulgar mind, and 
were inconsistent with philosophy. 
The other prejudice which Mr. Mill 
communicated to his pupil was his 
prepossession “against the Estab- 
lished Church, and, of course, corre- 
sponding dislike to its ministers.” 
This dislike seems to have gone so 
far as to have moved Mr. Grote in 
the quiet of his old age to such a 
determined opposition to the elec- 
tion of ‘‘a professed theologian” to 
the Chair of Logic in the London 
University, as can be called by no 
other name but fanaticism. The 
theologian in question was as mild 
a specimen of the genus clergyman 
as could be imagined, being no other 
than} the celebrated Unitarian, Mr. 
Martineau. Grote, however, con- 
tinued with so much acharnement 
his prejudice against every man, or- 
thodox or unorthodox, who had to 
do with the science of theology, that 
he appears to have made up his 
mind to sever his connection with 
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the University in case of such an 
appointment being made; and it 
seems even to have been proposed 
rather to abolish the chair altogether 
than to permit it to be filled by any 
one occupying even a semi-clerical 
position. Never was there a clearer 
exhibition of the new and strange 
form which bigotry has begun to 
take in our age, revealing its old and 
well known proportions no longer 
under the mysterious garb of a 
great inquisitor, but amid all the 
newest paraphernalia of thought, in 
the foremost and most fashionable 
of unbeliefs. Oddly enough, intoler- 
ance and fanaticism are beginning 
to be understood, and have their 
good points appreciated at last, 
through the medium of such liberal 
and enlightened agencies as our con- 
temporaries of the ‘Fortnightly’ 
and the ‘Pall Mall Gazette.’ A 
life of Torquemada from the hand of 
Mr. Frederick Harrison would be a 
sympathetic study. 

To return, however, to Mr. Grote. 
The few words we have quoted as 
embodying his first opinion of the 
elder Mill, and his biographer’s 
brief statement that Mr. Mill’s influ- 
ence so subjugated young Grote 
that in a short time “there existed 
but little difference in point of opin- 
ion between master and pupil,” may 
reveal to us the starting-point of 
his mental development; but after 
we are told nothing of its further 
progress. He would seem, from 
the instance we have just quoted, 
to have stiffened into the views 
originally derived from his_in- 
structor, and stopped there. We 
do not know whether to receive 
as fact, or to set aside as agreeable 
feminine self-delusion, the sense 
which the biographer evidently 
entertains of having been in her 
own person the mainspring of her 
husband’s actions, “‘ the very pulse 
of the machine ” but it is the most 
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amusing thing in the book, and the 
most natural; and the placid, pas- 
sive way in which the great histo- 
rian seems to have followed the im- 
pulse of his more energetic partner, 
is the most distinct point of human. 
ity in him. ‘Towards the summer 
of the year 1823,” we read, Mrs, 
Grote, hearing the subject of Gre- 
cian history frequently discussed at 
their house in Threadneedle Street, 
and being well aware how attractive 
the study was in her husband’s eye, 
thought it would be a fitting under- 
taking for him to write a good His- 
tory of Greece; accordingly, she 
propounded this view to George 
Grote. “ You are always studying 
the ancient authors whenever you 
have a moment’s leisure: now here 
would be a fine subject for you to 
treat. Suppose you try your hand.” 

This in the midst of the duties 
of a banking-house seems a daring 
suggestion for a young wife to 
make, but it answered completely. 
The obedient workman took up his 
tools, and the great work was begun. 
Mrs. Grote had the further task of 
negotiating with the publisher, and 
she also revised most of the text, 
cutting into it boldly, she tells us, 
and suggesting many excisions. In- 
deed, the union between the two 
would seem to have been as close and 
mutually-supporting as the greatest 
amateur of conjugal affection could 
desire. The great work was not 
completed until 1855: thus more 
than thirty years, the very best of 
the author's life, were consumed in 
the completion of the magnum. opus, 
the great monument of his diligence 
and judgment. As it was published 
in separate volumes, the effect upon 
the world of learning was gradual ; 
but it was received with ever-increas- 
ing satisfaction, as one period after 
another was completed. It is curi- 
ous to read the story of its progress, 
and to observe how, in the close 
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clique of literary and philosophical 
fellowship, one devoted friend or 
another was always ready with an 
exhaustive and sympathetic review 
of each new instalment of the 
work, introducing and expounding 
it to the world, — an arrangement 
of the highest advantage to all 
parties, and which gives the author 
with many friends a. wonderful 
pull over the unknown aspirant to 
fame. This is not the place nor 
the time to discuss the merits of 
Grote’s great History. It has taken 
its place above dispute as the stand- 
ard work on the subject, displacing 
many predecessors, and all question 
as to its value is long silenced, if 
indeed there ever were any objectors 
worth naming. It is not, however, 
the work, but the manner in which 
the work got into being, which is 
our immediate object; and we can 
wish no better wish for the new ad- 
venturer into historic lore than that 
he should possess a J. S. Mill, a 
G. C. Lewis, at either side of him, 
to review him as he ought to be re- 
viewed, and stand godfather to him 
before the world. 

Mr. Grote was not driven by the 
vast undertaking of his History out 
of those public services which are 
the highest privilege of men suffi- 
ciently well off and well placed by 
circumstances to be able to offer 
them to their country. He had a 
‘short but hot and sharp episode of 
political life, and had the honour to 
represent London for some time, 
after the Reform Bill. During his 
parliamentary career his chief object 
seems to have been the Ballot, 
which he advocated and agitated 
for with a heat and -enthusiasm 
which sound strangely out of place 
now to us who know how very 
lightly and indifferently this privi- 
lege was received by the country a 
short time ago, and how utterly in- 
effectual it seems to be going to 
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prove for the professed object which 
we think all its supporters have 
frankly avowed—the maintenance 
of a liberalascendancy. It increases 
our opinion of Mr. Grote, however, 
to know that, partisan as he was, he 
acknowledged his mistake when the 
ballot was languidly discussed many 
years after. The following scrap of 
conversation on the subject is wise 
and sensible, and shows how matu- 
rity, not to say age, had calmed and 
subdued the mind of the young Ra- 
dical, who Once saw in ballot-boxes 
and reformed constituencies the sole 
hope of his country. He had just 
been congratulated upon the ap- 
proaching success of his pet mea- 
sure, and the satisfaction with 
which it was supposed he must 
receive it. 


‘‘T should have done so had it not 
been for the recent alteration in the 
suffrage. Since the wide expansion of 
the voting element, I confess that the 
value of the Ballot has sunk in my 
estimation. I do not in fact think the 
elections will be affected by it one way 
or another, so far as party interests are 
concerned.” 

‘Still you will at all events get at 
the genuine preference of the constitu- 
ency in choosing their candidate ?”’ 

‘*“No doubt; but then again I have 
come to perceive that the choice be- 
tween one man and another, among 
the English people, signifies less than I 
used formerly to think it did. Take 
a section of society, cut it through 
from top to bottom, and examine the 
composition of the successive layers. 
They are much alike throughout the 
scale. The opinions all based upon 
the same social instincts, never upon a 
clear or enlightened perception of 
general interests. Every particular 
class pursuing its own, the result is, a 
universal struggle for the advantages 
accruing from party supremacy. The 
English mind is much of one pattern, 
take whatever class you will. The 
same favourite prejudices, amiable 
and otherwise; the same antipathies, 
coupled with ill regulated, though 
benevolent efforts to eradicate human 
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evils, are well nigh universal. . 

I believe, therefore, that the actual 
composition of Parliament represents 
with tolerable fidelity the British 
people. And it will never be better 
than it is, for a House of Commons 
cannot afford to be above its own con- 
stituencies in intelligence, knowledge, 
or patriotism.’ 


The latter part of Grote’s life was 
taken up by public business of a 
non-political (if not always non- 
polemical) character. He was one 
of the Council of the London Uni- 
versity, and of University College, 
and a Trustee of the British Museum, 
and seems to have attended at these 
various Boards, and worked in all the 
details of their management, with a 
punctilious regularity and devotion 
like that of an old-world merchant 
to his office. In addition to these 
Mrs. Grote informs us, “ he regu- 
larly attended the meetings of 
the Gilchrist Fund trustees, as 
well as the Peel Trust Fund, 
and not unfrequently visited the 
Hunterian Museum, of which he 
was likewise a trustee.” This life, 
of no doubt very useful, but some- 
what arid business, filled up his 
days, in combination always with 
the philosophical] studies which he 
never abandoned. In November, 
1870, he sat for his picture to Mr. 
Millais, and caught a chill in the 
painter’s studio, which, in the 
opinion of his biographer, was the 
beginning and cause of his last ill- 
ness. If the subject were not so 
serious, the tone of irritation with 
which the going out of Mr. Millais’s 
fire, and the tediousness of the sit- 
tings, is commented upon, would be 
almost comic ; but we cannot asso- 
ciate such a word with any of the 
expressions of real grief. He died 
in June, 1871, at the age of 77, 
having had more than one man’s 
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share of honour, fame, tranquil well- 
being, and such service to his 
generation as he had most set his 
heart on performing. In its way, 
there have been few lives more 
worth living, but its way was 
scarcely that of ordinary mankind ; 
chill and dry, and somewhat hard, 
an unvarying circle of perpetual 
thinking, philosophising, specula- 
tion, talk—and no more. We ac- 
knowledge our own deficiencies. The 
life of the great historian is to us as 
a desert, and we admire and wonder 
at its weakness and feebleness in all 
the stronger interests of humanity. 
The old doctrine of compensation, 
which once in the single-minded 
philosophy of youth we devoutly be- 
lieved in, seems here to prove itself ; 
and the great man, though we can- 
not console ourselves as people did 
in ancient ages that he is less happy 
than the poor, is at least infinitely 
less interesting, which is always a 
little comfort to the ordinary mind. 
Literature has been profoundly 
unfortunate in its recent expositions 
of its own professors, for here is 
another* book, a little older in date 
than those we have just discussed, 
but of a whimsical similarity in 
point of character and sentiment—if 
we can use such words at all in 
reference to works which embody 
so little sentiment, and which 
eschew so completely all that is 
marked and attractive in character. 
The three large volumes which con- 
tain what our fathers would have 
called the “Remains” of the late 
Mr. Buckle, are too heavy and too 
vast to be here entered upon, even 
did inclination prompt us to act the 
part of chiffonier upon these dust- 
heaps of literary rubbish. The Bio- 
graphical Notice is more in our way 
and indeed fits in curiously with all 
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we have already said of the failure 
of human interest upon the etherial 
levels of thought and philosophy, 
and among those circles which aim 
at converting men into thinking 
machines. Mr. Buckle was more a 
philosopher than a man: his: life 
had little action, little colour, little 
atmosphere in it; yet, as it is all 
the life he had, so far as our percep- 
tions go, it is more interesting than 
anything else we can know about 
him. His existence was much more 
detached from ordinary ideas and 
occupations than that of Mr. Grote, 
and the record is so much more 
severe as to gain a certain interest 
from its utter abstractness. It is 
not that the story is dimly told, but 
that there is no story to tell. The 
loves, the interests, the complica- 
tions of feeling, happy or miserable, 
of ordinary men, can have little place 
in the existence of one who had no 
occupation except in books and intel- 
lectual advancement—no care save 
for his health, no passion save for 
his mother. Nothing can be more 
meagre than the materials out of 
which the little biography has been 
constructed : a few, very few, friendly 
letters, and extracts from what must 
surely have been the driest diary 
ever kept by man, have afforded to 
Miss Taylor a skeleton of facts upon 
which she has scarcely attempted to 
put more than a decent covering of 
essential details. The twenty pages 
of genuine biographical matter, in 
which we get some glimpse of the 
being intended to be revealed to 
us, are furnished by Miss Sherriff, 
not by Miss Taylor, and are really 
interesting. The reader, however, 
will not ask much in the way of 
result when he sees a specimen of 
the materials. Let any one conceive 
the feelings of an unhappy biogra- 
pher set down to the study of a 
private journal in which the entries 
were as follows :— 
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‘Monday, November 24, 1851. 
Brighton.—Rose at 8. Walked’ half-an- 
hour, and then breakfasted. From 
10.5 ‘to 12 read German. From 12 to 
1.30 read Mill’s Analysis of the Mind, 
i. 66-140. Walked one hour and a half, 
and from 8.40 to 4.30 made notes from 
Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography. From 
4.30 to 6.20 read Lord Lyttleton’ 8 
‘Memoirs and Correspondence,’ i, 246 
to ii, 580 (the paging of the two 
volumes is continuous). Dined at 
6.30. In bed at 10.20, and to 11.30 
read Beattie’s ‘ Campbell,’ ii. 61-236. 

‘Saturday, May 19, 1855. 59 Oxford 
Terrace.—Rose at 8.30, Walked half- 
an-hour, and then breakfasted. From 
10.40 to 1.50 finished the chapter in 
which I pass from physical laws to in- 
quire into metaphysical resources. 
Walked one hour and a half, and from 
5.30 to 7.10 finished Transactions of 
Asiatic Society, iii. 158-585. Dined 
at 7.15. In bed at 10.40, and to 
11.40 read Journal Asiatique, i. series 
X. 82-335.”’ 


Terrible human being, that could 
thus measure himself out like drops 
from a medicine-bottle! ‘The selec- 
tion of these two days is made by 
Mr. Buckle’s biographer, and not 
by us. The scared and trembling 
reader will agree with us in thank- 
ing her for having spared us more. 

The curious nature thus able to 
confine itself within strictest rule 


.and order, began life, which is a cer- 


tain excuse for it, by twenty years 
of invalidism. During these twenty 
years occasional attempts were made 
to carry on his education, always 
broken and interrupted by renewed 
ill-health; and when he was liber- 
ated fat nineteen from all bondage— 
and from the dread of being placed 
in his father’s office, which seemed 
the only fate in store for him, by 
that father’s death— “his whole 
acquirements consisted of little more 
than reading and writing English, 
and proficiency in chess.” The 
mother who throughout all his early 
years had devoted herself to him, 
staving off the education which 
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might have put his life in danger, 
then went abroad with him, and 
the rapidly-developing mind put 
itself to school and learned with 
avidity, stimulated by ambition and 
a strong sense of its deficiencies. 
Whether an education thus attained 
ever can place a man upon equal 
terms with one of equal intelligence 
who has acquired by, the long half- 
conscious receptions of childhood 
much that the other must con- 
sciously and hastily attain in man- 
hood, we will not pretend to decide : 
but did time and space permit, it 
might be easy to show the effect of 
this rapid burst of study upon the 
fashion of his philosophy and his 
after-labours. One huge advantage, 
however, of such a mode of educa- 
tion, Buckle had the full benefit of. 
He went to work at learning when 
he was fully aware of its importance, 
and had become possessed by that 
hunger and thirst for knowledge 
which, more than anything else, 
renders its acquirement easy; and 
his intellect had scarcely begun to 
work at all before it expanded into 
schemes of productioy. Passionless 
as the man was, the hope and desire 
to do something woke in him early, 
probably roused by the musings of 
that secluded childhood, at once 
deprived of work and play, which is 
so apt to bring about all manner of 
morbid developments. “The love 
of fame,” his biographer tells us, 
‘““was very strong in him.” As 
early as 1843, when he was but 
twenty-two, he had begun to plan 
historical works, turning, as is the 
instinct of all philosophico-historical 
students, to the reigns of Elizabeth 
and Charles I., the great turning- 
points of English history. Further 
thought, however, modified this 
simpler impulse; and by 1851, the 
first mention of the ‘History of 
Civilisation,’ the fully - conceived 
idea of the great work to which he 
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was henceforward to devote himself, 
had made its appearance. The next 
three years were spent in writing 
his first volume. No pinch of 
necessity hurried the young author; 
no hurrying pulses of impatient 
energy beat in him. He worked 
on regularly, monotonously, soberly 
as any clerk, yet with hopes of suc-' 
cess such as would not have mis- 
become the more exciting occupa- 
tion of a poet. 

His residence was in London, at 
59 Oxford Terrace—a most respect- 
able and staid locality—and his 
existence ran in the current which 
we have shown above, divided into 
a succession of well-filled hours, 
recorded nightly with clerk-like 
precision, “in the fewest words 
and the minutest handwriting into 
which it was possible to compress 
it.’ Such was the strangely quiet 
and even tenor of his life. His 
habits were careful, as the habits of 
an invalid ought to be, though he 
had now ceased to be an invalid; 
and the only amusement that seems 
to have found a place in his grave 
life was the very grave and serious 
amusement of chess-playing. He 
was, we believe, one of the ‘“ cham- 
pions” in that wonderful game. 
“Before he was twenty,” Miss 
Sherriff tells us, ‘She had made a 
name in Europe by his playing :” 
a curious exercise of those faculties 
of causality, of combination and 
deductive power, which were char- 
acteristic of his more serious works, 
The resemblance, indeed, between 
the solid occupation of his life and 
this strange phantasm or shadow 
of it which became his favourite 
relaxation, is almost too close. He 
was fond, too, of society, within cer- 
tain limits. He “never danced,” 
his sister informs us, but “he 
delighted in dinner company and 
good talk.” Conversation was one 
of his greatest pleasures, but it 
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was not that interchange of or- 
dinary wits which we dignify by 
the name—that talk which finds 
favour in society, and which may 
be both brilliant and amusing in 
its way—the kind of talk in which 
men figure more than things, and 
things more than thought. Among 
Mr. Buckle’s friends the talk flowed 
on, “mostly on literary and specu- 
lative subjects.” Even the family- 
talk of his home, Miss Sherriff 
tells us, was psychological and free 
from gossip. ‘I rarely remember 
any names being introduced,” she 
says: altogether a silent, almost 
stagnant, bloodless life, flesh and 
blood being evidently at a real 
discount, and intellect all in all. 
We gather from the brief narrative 
that the philosopher was _ prone 
sometimes to carry this sublimity 
of talk too far, and to weary the 
uninitiated, and fall into disputa- 
tion and argument. But yet the 
impression which Mr. Buckle makes 
upon us in Miss Sherriff’s picture 
is on the whole agreeable. He 


was thoroughly amiable, it would 
appear; affectionate to his friends ; 
deeply devoted to the chief object 
of his love, his mother: a recluse 


being, somewhat monkish, some- 
what womanish, disturbed by none 
of those storms or conflicts which 
try man’s strength, and prove him ; 
yet dignified by a worthy object, 
by the steadfast pursuit of a great 
end, and by work as laborious as 
if it had been for daily bread. 
All these qualities engage our re- 
spect—though we fear that we 
would regard a much less meri- 
torious personage, if a little more 
active and real, with livelier and 
warmer feeling. 

The chief point of humanity 
in this biographical sketch is 
the indication we find of an un- 
usual and most tender alliance 
between mother and son. Their 
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union had been from the first pe- 
culiarly close. Mrs. Buckle had 
taken upon herself the responsibility 
of her son’s deferred education, and 
had triumphed over all traditions 
and prejudices by her brave per- 
sistence in her scheme. She felt 
that she had saved his life without 
injuring his genius —nay, even 
more than this, had stimulated his 
genius, and, without school or uni- 
versity, had developed her delicate 
and clever child into a learned, able 
and studious man; and the object 
of so much care repaid her, not 
only by supreme love and reverence, 
but by constant companionship, a 
much rarer and richer recompense. 
His mother was to Buckle more than 
mistress or wife is to most men— 
his mental and physical supporter, 
his counsellor, commentator, and 
critic. His greatest work was planned 
and discussed with her, and read to 
her piecemeal as it was written. We 
avow that the two volumes of this 
work, which were all Mr. Buckle 
lived to complete, are not among 
the volumes which we seek in- 
stinctively on their special shelf 
when leisure permits ; but if any- 
thing would make us do so, it would 
be the following account of the 
chief cause of their fragmentary pub- 
lication which we find in Miss Sher- 


riff’s narrative :— 


‘In 1856 he began to prepare his 
first volume for publication. Whether 
this volume should or should not ap- 
pear alone had been the subject: of 
much discussion: and it was Mrs. 
Buckle’s earnest wish, founded on her 
own sense of her precarious term of 
life, that finally prevailed. His own 
intention had been at least to finish the 
Introduction before he gaye any por- 
tion of his work to the public. He. 
felt no impatience about it. Engross- 
ed with his labour, and confident of 
power, he was content to wait. In the 
words of one who, though strenuously 
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opposed io his opinions, yet paid a 
graceful tribute to his memory, ‘he 
knew that whenever he pleased he 
could command personal distinction, 
but he cared more for his subject than 
for himself. He was content to work 
with patient reticence, unknown and 
unheard of, for twenty years, thus giv- 
ing evidence of qualities as rare as they 
are valuable.’ But his mother knew 
too well that she could not afford to 
wait. During the summer and spring 
of 1856 she was more ill, and had a 
more general sense of failing, than she 
would allow him to know. She kept 
up her courage and her spirits for his 
sake, lest he should be diverted from 
his work. I was staying with them 
for a short time at Tunbridge Wells, 
and daily she betrayed to me her know- 
ledge that her days were numbered, and 
her anxiety to see her son take his 
right place in the world. She had no 
vulgar ambition for him; she had been 
content that he should hide his bright 
gifts in their quiet home, so long as 
the serious purpose of his life required 
it; but now that it was partly attained, 
that a portion of his work was ready, 
she grew eager to see those gifts ac- 
knowledged before she herself went 
forth to be no more seen on earth. 


Chapter by chapter, almost page by 
page, had that first volume been plan- 
n 


her—commented by her— 
every speculation as it arose talked 
over with her; and now her mind 
was oppressed with the fear that she 
might never know how these pages, so 
unutterably precious to her, would be 
welcomed by those whose welcome 
would crown her beloved with fame. 
Yet, to spare him, she never would be- 
tray in his presence the real secret of 
her growing impatience; only when 
we were alone she would say to me, 
‘Surely God will let me live to see 
Henry’s book.’ And she did live to 
see it, and to read the dedication to 
herself, the only words there that she 
was unprepared to meet. Mr. Buckle 
told me he bitterly repented the rash 
act of laying the volume before her 
to enjoy her surprise and pleasure, 
for he was alarmed at her agitation: 
Even the next day, when showing it 
to me, she could not speak, but pointed 
with tears to the few words that sum- 
med up to her the full expression of 
his love and gratitude. She saw thus 
her ardent wish gratified, and her im- 
patience was but too well justified. 
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The second volume was dedicated to 
her memory alone,” 


This tender bit of natural feeling 
will reconcile the reader to a great 
deal of psychological talk, and the 
overwhelming literariness altogether 
of the man and his circle. The vol- 
ume thus brought to the light of 
day before its time had an instant 
and great success. It made sucha 
commotion in the world as only 
now and then is accomplished bya 
book, moving even by sympathy 
that opaque outer circle of readers 
which only by some great convul- 
sion of the intellectual hemisphere 
is made aware of the existence of a 
book so serious. And it gave to 
Buckle more than a merely literary 
eminence. How such a result 
should have followed in the case of 
so retired a man, it is difficult to 
understand, but he possessed the 
gift of conversation—that gift which, 
almost more than any other accom- 
plishment, is precious to society. 
‘‘He sprang at once into celebrity,” 
says Miss Sherriff; “and singularly 
enough, considering the nature of 
the book, he attained not merely to 
literary fame, but to fashionable no- 
toriety. To his own great amuse- 
ment he became the lion of the 
season. His society was courted, 
his library besieged by visitors, and 
invitations poured upon him even 
from houses where philosophical 
speculation had surely never beena 
passport before.” Buckle enjoyed 
his success heartily, with all the 
satisfaction peculiar to men who 
believe in themselves, and whose 
estimate of the world’s good sense 
and worthiness is increased by their 
perception of its capacity to appre- 
ciate them. That he had always 
the very highest idea of his own 
work and its value is abundantly 
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clear. Just before the publication 
of his first volume, when depressed 
by: some temporary cloud of ill- 
health, he writes of himself in 
terms which betray the high esti- 
mate he had formed of his own 
powers. “They tell me,” he says, 
“that I have nothing to fear, and I 
am not apprehensive except of my 
future. To break down in the 
midst of what, according to my 
measure of greatness, is a great 
career—to pass away and make no 
sign—this, I own, is a prospect 
which I now for the first time see 
as possible, and the thought of 
which seems to chill my life as it 
creeps over me. Perhaps I have as- 
pired too high—but I have had at 
times such a sense of power, such a 
feeling of reach and grasp, and, if 
I may so say, such a command over 
the realm of thought, that it was no 
idle vanity to believe that I could 
do more than I shall now ever be 
able to effect.” Miss Taylor con- 
siders that after the publication of 
his book, this dread of missing his 


career departed from him. Very 
shortly before his death he wrote of 
a friend whose mental power was 
impaired, in a tone which seems to 
her to imply a certain satisfactory 
sense that he himself was in a hap- 


pier position. ‘Poor fellow,” he 
writes, “it is sad under any cir- 
cumstances to have the brain im- 
paired; but how infinitely sadder 
when there is nothing to compen- 
sate the mischief—nothing to show 
in return—nothing, if I may so say, 
to justify it!” “One cannot help 
seeing,” his biographer adds, “ that 
he felt that in his own case there 
was, as he expresses it, something 
to show in return.”’ We wonder if 
it would have occurred to Shake- 
Speare to say as much, even after 
King Lear. 

There is, however, we cannot 
but feel, an immense and quite 
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fundamental difference between the 
spontaneity of genius and _ the 
elaborate mental work, begun with 
a distinct aim from the very first, 
and actuated by what Miss Taylor 
calls love of fame, which naturally 
entertains an immensely higher 
estimate of itself than does the 
diviner faculty, beginning with the 
simple impulse and delight of crea- 
tion, without any other conscious 
motive. We know no reason why 
philosophy should not have this 
delightful element of spontaneity 
in it as wellas poetry. But all was 
work, conscientious, meritorious, 
unflagging, in the career of Mr. 
Buckle; and naturally a man sets 
greater store upon that which costs 
him much. Here is an instance of 
the way in which he fitted himself 
for his work :— 


‘*Mr. Buckle had made a very close 
study of style with a view to framin 
his own. He had not only analys 
the styles of our best English writers, 
but carefully compared the peculiar- 
ities and merits of the best French 
writers with our own. He was ac- 
cordingly a severe critic; and it wasa 
valuable lesson to hear him dissect an 
ill-constructed sentence, and point out 
how the meaning could have been 
brought out with full clearness by 
such or such changes. While studying 
style practically for his own future 
use, he had been in the habit of taking 
a subject, whether argument or narra- 
tive, from some author—Burke, for 
instance—and to write himself, follow- 
ing of course the same line of thought, 
and then comparing his passage with 
the original, analysing the different 
treatment, so as to make it evident to 
himself where and how he had failed 
to express the meaning with the same 
vigour, or terseness, or simplicity. 
Force and clearness were his principal 
aim,’ 


Mr. Buckle died when a little 
over forty, having but just begun 
the labour which was his life. His 
mother had died a short time before ; 
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and it was partly by way of an 
effort to renew health, spirits, and 
strength, that he undertook the 
journey to Syria, from which he 
never returned. All that he has 
left to show are the two volumes of 
introduction to his projected his- 
tory, one of which the reader will 
recollect made Scotland very angry 
by many quaint and curious mis- 
conceptions of her prevailing tem- 
per. Such fragments of a great 
undertaking can scarcely be esti- 
mated as a distinct work; but we 
do not doubt that it will gain a 
certain interest beyond that of its 
merely literary value to many read- 
ers, to see how it thus absorbed 
and represented an entire human 
life. 

We congratulate the reader as 
well as ourself upon having come 
to an end of our purely and severely 
literary biographies, and on being 
able to draw breath over a few 


genuine if imperfect men and wo- 
men, capable of exercising other 


‘ functions beyond those of thought, 
and with various occupations in the 
world beside those of the inexorable 
brain. Lord Houghton is essen- 
tially literary, and literary from 
that amateur point of view which 
loves technicalities more than any 
“professional.” His subjects are 
all, or almost all, persons connected 
with literature; but yet, let us 
thank heaven, there is a charming 
breath of real atmosphere in this 
attractive little book, and genuine 
life, motion, and meaning, in the per- 
sonal sketches to be found in it.* 
When we open it, we discover with 
a thrill of exhilaration that we have 
passed into a sphere in which char- 
acter at last tells for something, 
and the human individual, clothed 
and in full possession of all his 
faculties, has taken the place of the 
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bodiless intellect, with its cold and 
severe pretensions to superior excel- 
lence. We will not dwell upon the 
individuality run wild of Walter Say- 
age Landor, where, perhaps, we have 
rather too much of a good thing— 
nor even upon the touching sketch of 
the Miss Berrys, two ladies so much 
and often written about, but who 
have never had a more graceful tri- 
bute paid to them, nor one more 
interesting. But we cannot refrain 
from giving the reader something to 
reconcile him to the literary class in 
such a faint outline as our space 
permits, of a woman remarkable 
enough to make a distinct position 
for herself, even in the crowded 
world of London, but who loved 
literature and its professors so 
well as to be half identified with 
them. She was the friend of Car- 
lyle, and of many another distin- 
guished man of letters; but in her 
own person Lady Ashburton was 
somebody, though she has left 
nothing behind her to prove her 
gay and bright eminence except 
perhaps the jottings of her humor- 
ous sayings which Lord Hough- 
ton has preserved in his brief but 
genial sketch. She was a great 
lady by birth, but by nature one of 
those independent and_ energetic 
souls who scorn conventional restric- 
tion and the prejudices of class, as 
much as they do all that is ignoble 
in manner and bearing as well as in 
thought and principle. Lord Hough- 
ton, with a little glow in his words 
which corresponds with his subject, 
describes her chief mental character- 
istic as “ the fullest and finest exer- 
cise of an intellectual gaiecty; ... a 
joyous sincerity that no convention- 
alities, high or low, could restrain; 
a festive nature flowering through 
the artificial soil of elevated life.” 
This delightful gift was combined 
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with an imperiousness of character 
which recalls the ladies of an earlier 
age, gracious despots to whose au- 
thority all around them bowed, and 
with a fearless sweep and rapidity of 
mind which left the listeners breath- 
less. “Il vaudrait bien s’abonner 
pour entendre causer cette femme,” 
said the Princess Lieven. We can- 
not do better than quote some of 
the sayings, always witty and some- 
times full of the most subtle hu- 
mour, which Lord Houghton gives, 
as specimens of the “rapid and 
almost interjectional utterance of 
dialogue, replying, interrupting, an- 
ticipating with a magnetic. prescience 
the coming words.” These darts 
of detached conversation, it will 
readily be seen, can do but little 
justice to the real powers of the 
speaker, but yet they are worth 
whole chapters of dead allusions to 
bygone talk, and are as living as 
words can be. 


“In one’s youth one doubts whether 
one has a body, and when one gets old, 
whether one has a soul; but the body 
asserts itself so much the stronger of 
the two.” 

“T have not only never written a 
book, but I know nobody whose book 
I should like to have written.”’ 

“TI remember when a child telling 
everybody I was present at mamma’s 
marriage. I was whipped for it, but I 
believed it all the same.”’ 

“When I am with High Church 
people, my opposition to them makes 
me feel no Church at all—hardly bare 
walls with doors and windows.”’ 

(To the remark that liars gener- 
ally speak good-naturedly of others :) 
“Why, if you don’t speak a word of 
truth, it is not so difficult to speak well 
of your neighbour.”’ 

‘“*He mentioned that his son was deaf, 
and we could do no more than say that 
we preferred deaf people to all others, 
except the dumb.”’ 

“She never speaks to any one— 
which is, of course, a great advantage to 
any one,”’ 

‘““When one sees what marriage gen- 
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erally is, I quite wonder that women 
do not give up the profession.” 

**T am strongly in favour of polygamy. 
I should like to go out, and the other 
wife to stay at home and take care of 
things, and hear all I had to tell her 
when I came back.” 


This last is delicious. It gives 
an altogether new view of the sub- 
ject, rather more true, we daresay, 
than the prevailingidea. The harem 
must have its advantages in this 
aspect ; and it whimsically corrobo- 
rates the lamentation which we have 
often heard uttered by another lady 
well enough known in literature, up- 
on the immense and unspeakable ad- 
vantages her male competitors have 
over her, from the fact that they 
can have wives while she cannot! 
This novel disability of women has 
not, so far as 'we are aware, struck 
any of the agitators on the subject. 

Lady Ashburton’s sa/on was fre- 
quented by all that was best in so- 
ciety, and her house was one of the 
pleasantest and most hospitable in 
Efgland. “I never count days at 
the Grange,” says prettily a lady 
whom Lord Houghten quotes. “I 
only know that it is morning when 
I come, and night when I go away.” 
Here is a charming anecdote, which 
shows both the brilliant hostess 
and one of her honoured and 
honouring guests in a very pleas- 
ant light :— 


‘*Patronage was neither given nor 
taken; if the person suited the society, 
and showed by his contribution or his 
enjoyment that he did so, he might be 
quite sure of its continuance, other- 
wise he left it without much notice 
taken on one side or the other. That 
this was not always so, one amusing 
passage between Mr. Thackeray and Lady 
Ashburton illustrates. Having been 
most kindly received, he took umbrage 
at some hard rallying, perhaps rather 
of others than of himself, and not only 
declined her invitations, but spoke of 
her with discourtesy and personal dis- 
like. After some months, when the 
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angry feeling on his part had had time 
to die out, he received from her a card 
of invitation to dinner. He returned 
it with an admirable drawing on the 
back, representing himself kneeling 
at her feet, with his hair all aflame 
from the hot coals she was energeti- 
cally pouring on his head out of an 
ornamental brazier. This act of con- 
trition was followed by a complete 
reconciliation, and much friendship 
on her part towards him and his 
family.” 


What a thing it is to be®clever, 
without being too clever —to ¢be 
able to think, without being always 
in the clouds—and, in short, to 
live, instead of vegetating among 
abstractions! Lord Houghton’s 


book is, perhaps, of no very solid 
importance among books, but it is 
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unspeakable the relief we feel in 
it after the many solemn pages 
through which we have toiled, 
We touch land at last, and see no 
longer shadows, but men and 
women, walking about on firm 
earth, with gleams of genial fun and 
fancy, and here and there a soft 
indication of possible tears. But, 
alas! Lord Houghton is of the old 
school, in which it was the fashion 
for men to be men; and we cannot 
tell whether these bright days may 
ever come back again, or whether, 
as seems more likely, we are not to 
be doomed to the sway of ghosts 
and skeletons, dim beings all intel- 
lect, or the angular and bony frame- 
works from which flesh and blood 
have been clean scraped away. 








